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GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


PROVIDENCHBH, RHR. I. 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and | 


Finishing Machinery. 
Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. 








TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 


OF. 


HUSK AND COTTON. 





. ' 
: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- ! 
ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


BEETLES 


t . 
' 

: Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and : 
: Drying Machines. 








PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINC MACHINES. 




















Tinned Steel 
and... 
Copper Cylinders 
are 


Various Dimensions 


DRYING MACHINERY DYEING MACHINERY 








For piece goods 
and for long 
and short 

chain system 


of warps... . 





H.W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS 


COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


- PENN. 


BLEACHINC, PRINTINC, DYEINC, 


DRYINC and FINISHING MACHINERY. 











Bleaching Machinery 


Singeing Machines 
Kiers... 
Washing Machines 
Calenders 


Mangles 
etc., ett. . . . 








Tentering Machinery 


Straight, Return 
and Vibratory, 
Latter having 
patent Adjustable 
Cam tor vibrating 
patent Automatic 
Clamp, ete. 
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WORSTED MACHINERY 


MADE IN THE 


UNITED STATES, 





Lowell Machine Shop, 


LOWELL, NWASS. 


SPINNINC FRAMES 


With caps, rings or flyers and any kind of spindles 
for long or short wool, and any gauge of rollers. 


DANDY ROVERS and REDUCERS 


With all latest improvements. 


WEICH BOXES and DRAWINC BOXES 


With any kind of rollers and any number of 
spindles. 


CILL-BOXES 


for drawing, fitted with cans or spindles. 


CILL-BOXES 


For preparing before combing, and finishing 
afterwards. 


MODIFICATIONS 


Will be made of the above machinery to suit 
different kinds of work. 


REPAIRS 


For the foregoing furnished upon short notice. 





NORTHROP LOOM 











EIGHTY COTTON MILLS 
HAVE NOW ORDERED 


Northrop 
. , Looms 


With a Record of 
25,000 solid the 
Skeptics should 
be thoroughly si- 
lenced 





We are not only selling a machine requiring 





but one half or less of the usual attention. but 





one that produces a better, as well as a cheaper, 





product. 


We believe we have called this fact to the 





attention of the manufacturing public before, but 





constant reiteration is sometimes necessary with 





that class of human nature which persistently 





overlooks its own self-interest. 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


S. W. CRAMER, Southern Agent. 
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OTTON MACHINERY, 





Southern Office: 




















COTTON MACHINERY 5 


MASON MACHINE WORKS. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


NEW REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 





Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CoO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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FISHER GARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “attachments.” 


WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston (Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
Woonsocgst, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FISHER FBEDS 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market to- and and you 
are at Jiberty to bring any interested person into our mill to see them running anc jatge. for 
themse)ves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MI 

EDWIN Damnines. Zaens. 








SECTIONAL VIEW. 
* 


THE FISHER CARD FEED 33.37! :322son. 
strongty built, turns out even 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or eearly empty. 
It is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Yarns. ; 
C. T. Crocker, Pres, C. B. Smith, Treas. 
FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 1896. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two Fisuer CaRD FEEDS are 
working to our entire satisfaction, giving good results = both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, TAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) 2 4 Ain! A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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EGYPTIAN COTTON. | 











HICKORY PICKER STICKS. 


These sticks are made from second growth North 
Carolina hickory, guaranteed straight grained, 
clear and free from warp. There is no material 
to equal this for picker sticks—nothing so tough 
and durable. They cost more than ash, but those 
who use them say they last three or four times as 
long. We are selling thousands of these sticks 
and say without any qualification whatever, that 
they are the best sticks that have ever been of- 
fered. A sample to show quality, will be sent on 
application. 


We also make Rawhide and Leather Loom Pickers, Loom Harnesses, Duck and 
Ticking Lug Straps, Tape Picker Loops, Picker Leather, etc. 


LOOM PICKER CoO., 


BIDDEFORD. ME. 
Freight and Telegraphic Address, SACO, Me, 





LOOMS, SUPPLIES ETC iL 
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KILBURN, LINCOLN & CoO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR COTTON AND SILK WEAVING. 


Over 30,000 of new High-Speed Looms are in successful 
operation in the City of Fall River alone, and weaving 
all grades of goods. We claim thatthe mills producing 
the greatest quantity of goods per day, as well as those 
producing the finest quality of goods, are using our 
iooms. 


The KILBURN-LINCOLN-NORTHROP LOOM is now Ready for the Market. 
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VULCAN ROVING CAN. 


s;0DY—Vulcanized Fibre, SIDE SEAM—Riveted with Patent Clinched 
Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges. BOTTOM— 
IXXX. Tin Star Corrugation: Fastened without the use of nails or screws, 
will not crack, warp or shrink and cannot come out. FINISH —Coated in- 
side and‘out with moisture proof coating, handsome and smooth. WEIGHT 
—About one half pound per inch diameter. SIZE—Al1l cans to an exact 
size, perfectly round and true. DURABILITY—Superior to any other can. 


Also manufacturers of Hill’s [XXX Tin and 
Galvanized Iron Roving Can. 


JAMES HILL MF'G. re 
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| Entire Outfits for New Mills, 

| or small and odd items that 
vou don’t know just where to 

obtain, can be found at the 


anecan stereo. 1H) Mill Supplies, 
PLATT BROS. & CO.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES, 


“1804” pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of the 
flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & HMigginsen’s Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the flats from their working surfaces. 


Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (Sole Agent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 


= m= ue. en 4 WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 


MI ATL S.. scsos, sanvesses, smoot 


SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 

















Liberal discount to Dealers. 


ESTABLISHED 1565. 


W.W. ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, Spoolers, Beamers, Warp 
Mills, Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 


2816 N. 4th Street, ° PHILADELPHIA, PA 


"@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 
RE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.CO.. LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 


A. CG. THURSTON & SON, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Fluted Rolls. Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 
Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 


Flyers Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straighten 
Restepped and Retopped 


Box 528. FALL RIVER. MASS. 














ESLISJAT ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 





MILL SUPPLIES, ETC 











“Peace Hath Her Victories.”’ 


No people value the seconds as do the (Americans, 


the world. 


all conditions of heat, cold or position, 








within a third of a century 
the world has produced in the same period 
story 


watches. High Grade—not high price. 


and in time measuring instruments this Nation leads 


Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches 


surpass all time-pieces in accuracy of action, under 


Nearly Etgcht Milltien Elgin Watches have been made 
more than any other factory in 
that tells the 


but ask the jewelers—they know which are the best Z A 


a ; 
An Elgin Watch always has the word “Elgin"§ > / f 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed 4 4 Po 
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GEORGE FELL & SON, 


BOLTON, BNGLAND. 


Manufacturers of 
Persian, Welsh and Calf 


ROLLER SKINS. 


Sole Agents for the U. 8S., Messrs. Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & (o., Boston, 





Lowest prices without detracting from 
the quality. All we ask is for requests to: 
special prices. 


Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., 


NASHUA, N. H, 
Manufacturers of BOBBINS, SKEWERS, 
SPOOLS AND SHUTTLES 
of every description. 





COMB CIRCLES 


Fallers and Gills. 


and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
PINS, and PICKER TEETH. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO., Newark, WN. J. 


Kstaviisned 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wu. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS TUBES, CAPS,&C, 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
orgings. Repairing ofall kinds. 


Rovin 
Light 


ELEVATORS Hoists, Waiters for ang Ipese. capacity or 
4 weight, Electric, Steam, Hydraulic or Man 
ual Motors, Shafting, Pumps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug and 
Paint Mills, Presses, Gearing, Mining and Coining Maehin- 
ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Machinery. 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila.. Pa. 








**“COLUMBIA”’ SIZINC. 


“Columbia” Sizing Preparation gives the 
best results every time. 4 to 6 lbs. of **Col.- 
umbia” Sizing will do as much and far bet 
ter service than 20 lbs. of the others. This 
sounds big, but try a sample order and see 
for yourself. 

COLUMBIA MFG. CO., 
143 to 151 Pocasset St., Fall River, Mass. 
R, D. DOUGLAS, Mer. 





Hahn's ya's. ea Watchman's Time Detector. 


This clock is adapted to 
6, 12 or US stations and 
the keys are all different 
A hiberal allowance 
made for old detectors 
Yor circulars, prices and 
urther information ad- 
iress, 
NANZ & C®O., 
116A Chambers Street, 
New York. 
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Also FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
SP Ss BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
4) 


TUBES, Etc 


r , Woolen, Wor sted, ’ WARD | x VANDECRIPT, 


ilk, and Flax Machinery. 





Elmer, Salem Co., N. J. 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Prin Works, kc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HBLLIOT c& HALI,, 


64 1-2 Hermon &St.. Worcester, Mass. Send for Circular. 


TECOMAS TOW NSEHND, 
Rhode Iisiand Comb Works, Mfr. of 
\ Machine Wool ’ Cotton Combs 
Combs Neatly Re-Needled 








Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer 
in the best English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles, 


All Work Guaranteed. (57 Orange St., Providence, R, t. 


xX iF IVER, MASS. 
Douglas WIfg. Co sinc tisvceis, piciers, poling, Et 





Pe ee cones ant ree Will Supplies. 
MANILA ROPE POWER TRANSMISSIONS 


Designed and erected to suit existing conditions and available space, employing 
“Link Belt” Sheaves, with Patent Machine Moulded Grooves, 
insuring absolute uniformity, and presenting the highest 
mechanical development in Rope Drive operation. 











ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
Shafting, Shaft Bearings. Pulleys, Bearing, Friction Clutches, Etc. 
CATALOGUE MAILED. 


Parties contemplating enlarging their plants will do well to secure our prices. 


THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY COMPANY, 
710 Union St NFW ORLEAXS, LA. - CHICAGO, U. §. A. 
x ENGINEERS, FounpERs, MACHINISTS. ' 








CRANE CAR 


i l) NT SYSTE Mi of Machinery for Handling 
The Heavy and Bulky Materials. 
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™ COPYRIGAT 1898 BY C_W-HUNECO. Noy. 





Two-Ton Balanced Crane Car. 


A movable derrick, designed for use in connection with our system of*Industrial” Railways. 

The load and the counterweight are supported by and revolve upon the top of the cen- 
tral column, thus the centre of gravity is kept alwa‘s over the centre of the car. 

The load is hoisted by pulling the differential chain hanging down by the side of mast. 
Our “Industrial” railwa’s have a 2!} inch guage. The track comes with the stee) cross- 
ties securely riveted tothe rails, and with switches, curve crossings and al] is kept in 
stock readytolay The cars are made to suit every variety of service and have running 
gear 80 arranged that they run around a curve of 12 ft. radiusas easily as a wagon turns a 
corner. 

Our line is primarily machinery for handling heavy or bulky materials. We build Au 
tomatic, Cable, and * Industrial” Railw*ys;—Hoisting Engines, Steam Shovels, Coal Tubs, 
—Hunt Noiseless Conveyors, Coal Crackers, Coal Chutes, Coal Valves, etc. We make a 
special Manila rope sold under the trade name of “stevedore” which we guarantee to be 
the best rope on the market for hoisting and transmission withoutany exception whatever. 

We have been in this special line of business since 1872 (26 years), and our coal handling 
machinery is in use in almost every port of America, and in almost every country in tbe 
world. We have ample shops and capital, and manufacture everything we sell, thus we 
have control over both the quality of material ond workmanship that otherwise we could 
nothave. We design and make plans for all classes of wharves, trestles, and storage build. 
ings for storing coal and ore and similar materials. 


Write us your requirements. Our catalogues are free to interested parties. Address 
the works direct. 


C. W. HUNT COMPANY, 


Bard Awenuc, 
WEST NEW BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND, N.Y 
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The Standard of all Transmission Ropes. 


Has been Tested by the Largest Users in the 
Country. 





AJAX runs the longest and largest drive in the world at Pensacola. 
Florida. 

AJAX drives the new mammoth grain elevator, in Manchester. 
England. 


AJAX drives the great machinery of the Illinois Steel Company. 


USE AJAX AND RUN NO RISK OF ACCIDENT. 
H. CHANNON COMPANY, 


24 and 26 Market Street, Chicago. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 17 


COTTON YARNS. HOSIERY TWIST 


Nos. 10 to 208. On Cops and Cones. 


FINE WARP YARNS AND SEWING SHREAD, all Nos. 


BEST AMERICAN COTTON 


Spun on Latest Improved Machinery. 


---.- NO BETTER QUALITY MADE .... 


FLEMING & CHAPIN, acenrs, 


Adirondack Mills, PHILADELPHIA. 229—Church Street—231}. 


Crochet Lace Edgings—Silk Braids, Cotton Braids —Tapes, Twilled, Common and Superfine. 








a 
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ESTABLIGHED 1884 


- 


SAMPLE CARDS ow” PRINTING 
SAMPLE BOOKS 


COLOR CARDS nen es CHAN TS STATIONERY 


aa 











~f ACCURACY 
“TRADE MARK” 


79-6) CROSBY oF. 


NEWYORK Bet Spring & PrinceSts. 


SAMPLE GARDS 


FOR SHOWING 


Silk, Cotton, Linen 
Threads; 
Also Textile Goods. 


MADE IN UNIQUE DESIGNS IN QUAN. 
TITIEs. 


F. M. YERRINTON, 
17 Batterymarch Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


STEMPEL FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
UNEQUALED FOR SIMPLICITY, CERTAINTY, QUICKNESS, POWER IN ACTION, 


Tested to 400 lbs. and fully warranted. 











SAMPLES CROCHET SILK, 



































Approved by the Philadeltphia Fire Underwriters’ Association. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co, USED BY Provident Life & Trust Co. 

George V. Cresso Co Commonwealth Title & Trust Co. 

Harrison Bros. & Co.,incor. The George W. Blabon Co. Girard College. 

The Franklin Sugar Ref.Co. Thos. Potter, Sons & Co. The Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Raugh & Sons Co. Gloucester Cotton Mills Co. The Industrial Art School. 

John T. Lewis & Bros. Co Kerkshire Mills Co, Merion Cricket Club. 

Kvickerbocker Ice Co. John Wanamaker. Germantown Cricket Club. 

United States Imp’ment Co. A. Platt & Sons Green’s Hotel. 

American Pulley Co. Jefferson Med Col. and Hospital. Windsor Hotel. 

Warren, Webster & Co. Pennsylvania Hospital. Colliery Engineer Co. 
Chemical charges for all Extinguishers. Fire Department Supplies generally. 


H. R. BENNETT, 1217 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 
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EXPERTS SAY: 


“it Marks an Era in the 


Treatment of Cotton Fibres.’’ 


The ONLY Cin 


On LONG STAPLE. 


The PERFECT Cin 


NO 
MOTES 
OR 
PICKER 


ROLLER 


COTTON GIN. 


1-3 THE HORSE POWER. 
CANNOT CATCH FIRE. 
NO SAWS TO RE-SHARPEN. 
NO REPAIRS NEEDED. 


The BEST Cin 


On SHORT STAPLE. 


On OIL MILL SCREENINGS. 


HANDLES PERFECTLY : Shelly Stock, Frost-Nipped Cotton Crushed Bolls, etc. 


ADDRESS: 


THE PRIOR COTTON GIN CO., 


327-9 Chestnut St., PHILA. PA., Box 502. 





oe Jaminar Fibre Co., 


COLIN ©. BELL, Pres. & Treas. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


1 ROVING CANS, 
BOXES, TRUCKS, 


Insulating Material, 
Sheets, Tubes and 
Manufactured Articles. 
Orrice ano Factory, Tannery Sr,, 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


L, D. Tel. Arlington 44, 








FINISHING MACHINERY firyine* Dskice'aining: 

\ g, Dyeing, Fu , 
Lapping, Rolling, Folding, Slensusing, Pressing, Steaming. 
Shearing, Singeing. Blades, Spirals, Brushes Feralched or 
repaired; Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods, 
Metals or Hats. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma- 
sist ef Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machi 


nes. 
0. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 


CARDER’S TOOLS. 


LEWIS’ 


Garduaer & Reid's Card Tooth Raiser, 
For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variet 


| of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Send 


* cireular. 


W. H. BROWN, 


No. 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 


W. a. JONES 
Foundry and Machine Co. 


53-59 South Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO, 
Shafting, Pulleys. Gear. 
ing, Friction Clutches, 
Rope Sheaver, Bearings, 
te. Send for Catalogue. 
Orders filled promptly 

from stock. 








CUSTAVE P. FRESNEL, 
Agent for the Best Designers in 
LYONS and PARIS. 

Latest French novelties in sketches for 
Printed Cotton Goods, Printed Silk, Broad 

Silks and all kinds of textile fabrics. 


125 West 56th St., New York. 





THE LOWRY COTTON BALE 








Reform “***" ‘the Bale. 


Every cotton manufacturer recognizes ihe very great importance of an improved 
system of baling, but he may fail to appreciate how he can help the reform move- 
ment. He thinks he must take his cotton in any shape it comes to him. This 
may be true for a time, until the planter is brought to see that the manufacturer’s 
interests are identical with his, Let every manufacturer, when buying, emphati- 
cally state his preference for such a bale as the Lowry press makes, and a tremen- 
dously powerful influence is created which cannot fail to expedite the desired end. 

Other efforts along this line, in the way of a round bale, have met with only 
meager success because the presses were complicated and expensive and the plans 
adopted savored too much of monopoly. 

The Lowry press is so simple and comparatively inexpensive that every gin in 
the South can have one. It is not to be controlled by a syndicate, but every 
planter may buy it. There need be no revolution in the methods of the cotton 
trade to introduce the Lowry bale, which possesses such manifest advantages that 
every one who saw it at the spring meeting of the New England Cotton Manu- 
facturers most heartily approved of it. 


THE LOWRY COTTON BALE, 


The bale on end is the Lowry bale with the covering on. The bale on its side is the Lowry 


bale with the covering off, but the wires uncut. The long caterpillar coil 
is the Lowry bale after the wires are cut. 


It opens spontaneously upon cutting the binding wires, and contains no felted or 
matted cotton, and almost no tare. . 

This press and bale can and will be brought into general use, and offer the only 
practical means towards the reform of the slipshod American system of baling. 
The saving in freight, insurance, tare, and condition of stock presents an un- 
answerable argument, about which cotton manufacturers can have but one 
opinion. Therefore let that opinion be known whenever opportunity presents 
itself, Ask for the Lowry bale. 

Any who are interested in learning more about it and the press are invited to 
address the 


PLANTERS’ COMPRESS CO., 
89 State St., Boston, Mass. 


STEPHEN M WELD, President. 
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| Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff 


New York _- = 128 Duane St. 
Boston, ‘= -er a Pea 
Providence _- - 80 So. Water St. 


Philadelphia, . 207 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, -~ -  ~. 207 Michigan St. 








Importers of Indigo 




















PATENTS 








PATENT Ne) 34 SCHOOL STREET. 
Telephone 3598, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable address Aniline. 

George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 

Patent Office to epter the firm. 

Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, Reissues obtained In 
terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. Syne = to give special and expert attention to cases in 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 
Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 
when possible. 

HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2, 18938. 

Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 
1875, more than two hundied patents. GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 


p ATENTS Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture of Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma 
chines, and Electricity 








BENJAMIN PHILLIPS. T. HAKT ANDERSUN 


PHILLIPS & ANDERSON, 
Attorneys-at-Law and Solicitors in Patent Causes, 
Exchange Bldg... 53 State St., Boston. Mass 


Mr. Van Everen, of our office, was for a number of years an Examiner in the U.S. Patent 
Office, in the Division of Textiles. 


Patents— Corporation Law— Bankruptcy. 


We devote ourselves to the above specialties because we believe that they naturally belong together 

A thorough knowledge of patent law is today @ practical necessity for one acting as legal adviser to a manufactu)i 12 or 
trading corporation The new national bankruptcy act, on account of the scope of its operation and the moderate tees 
will be largely resorted to, and will be of much importance to such corporations 

It is our practice to visit the plants of our clients from time to time that we may keep them advised as to the pose ty 


of protecting improvements, such as are often allowed to become public property simply because the grounds heir 


patentability are not commonly understood. We invite correspondence and interviews. 


CROSSLEY & GODDARD, Patent and Corporation Lawyers, and Solicitors of Patents. 
Adams Building. 23 ¢( ourt St..! Boston. 


scone List ot Textile Patents. Holland and Colonies. 


tember 6 and 1:3, 15908. Patents. Trade Marks. 
aa eat cock Leta 6 Garey. P.O. ; 
We ae becca. H, Massink, L.D, at Amsterdam. 


Bleaching Powder, Process of and | (yrd-points, Process of and Appara- 
Apparatus for Making. 610,265. Vero C. tus for Hardening. 610,022. G. Boven 
Driffisld, Widnes, Arthur Carey, Liver- siepen, Mettmann, Germany. 
pool, and Frederick W. Wright, Widnes, Carding Engine. 610,138. A. Haigh Hud 
England, assignors to the United Alkali dersfield, Eng., and A. Borios, Vevy, 
Company, Ltd , Liverpool, England. Switzerland. 

Combing Machine. 610,4f4. A. Wenning | Ogrding-Engine Flats, Apparatus for 
and C. H. Gegauff, Mulhouse, Germany, Stripping. 609,911. W. Senior, Pendleton, 
assignorsto La Societe Alsacienne de Con England, assiguor to James Williams, Se] 
structions Mecaniques, same place. ford, England. 

Carding-Machine Feeding Mechan- | Carding-Engine Flats, Apparatus fer 
isi. 610,655. T. R. Marsden, Oldham, Eug 














Stripping. 609,912. W. Senior, Pendleton, 
land. Engiand, assignor to James Williams, Sal 

Carpet Fabric. Two-ply Engrain. 61,742 ford, England, 

H. Hardwick, Philadelphia, Penn. Casding-Bagine Flats, Apparatus for 

Cotton Distributer and Cleaner, Seed. Stripping. J. Williams, Salford, 
610,667. F Walla, Frelsburg, Texas. England. 

Cotton Elevator and Distributer. Au- | Carding-Fngine Flats, Apparatus for 
tomatic. 610,298. H.J. Whee er, Hutchins, Stripping. 609,860. J. Williams, Salford, 
Texas, assignor of one-half to Benjamin England. 

D. Atwell, same place. Continued on page 22. 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 


OUR SET 
| A OF 
ae f CARDS 


PCz a hp be 
A-1ijd E i fg Hl 
FIRST BREAKER WOOLEN CARD NO. 3. 








Is unsurpassed in every particular, which helps produce good work. 
Built in widths 24, 30, 36, 40, 48 and 60 inches. We build the best 
48 in. and 60 in. cards on the market, with every improvement 
which years of experience has suggested, and of the highest order 
of workmanship. We also build special widths of cards up to and 
including 120 inches. 

We have not the space here to give the complete specifications, 
but our new catalogue tells all about our cards, as well as our com- 
plete line of woolen 


SPINNING and WEAVING MACHINERY. 


224 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Embroidering Machine, Jacquard Mnitting Machine, Circular. 610,461. 
Mechanism. 610,248. R, Scott, Nottingham, C. T. Stetson (Deceased), West Hanover, 
England. Mass., assignor to James Bennett Forsyth, 

Gin Brush, 609,464. E. Y. Reese, Atlanta, Boston, Mass. 


Ga., assignor of one-half to George M. KMunitted Fabric, Striped. 609,707. R. W. 

McKinnon Scott, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor of one- 
a , f Louis N. D.W shbour 

Hats, Munoafacture of Felt. 610,627. oo > Sas D. Williams, Ashbourne, 


J. B. Harrison, Stock port, Englaud (Continued on page 125.) 





ASBESTOS ROOFING. 


FIRE PROOF, STRONC, LICHT, 
PERMANENTLY FLEXIBLE, 
EASILY APPLIED. 

These words describe briefly our line of ROOFING and FELTS. 


We have a variety of styles and prices. : 
We also make SECTIONAL coverings. Our FIRE-FELT 
style stands pre-eminent. Nothing so good marketed. Full particulars at 


your request. 
ma. W. JOHNS ME'G. CO., 
100 William Street, - ~- > - NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON. DETROIT. COLUMBUS. PITTSBURG. 
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ROWLAND HAZARD. 


Dale, 


occurred 


Hazard, of Peace 


death 


Rowland 


Rhode Island, whose 


on August sixteenth, was a manufac 


turer all his Ife, and he rejoiced in 
taking raw material and turning it to 
His was a productive 
mind. No 


handling of goods appealed to him, it 


the use of man. 


and constructive mere 
wus the creation of value by applying 


honest thought and work that he re- 
joiced in. 

And he left the world a better place 
from having lived in it. His connec- 
tion with the Peace Dale Manufactur 
ing Company began before that com 
pany had any 


official part in its work. 


was incorporated or he 
The woolen 
mills were established on the Sauga 
about the 


tucket by his grandfather 


year 1800. The first carding machine 
was set up in 1893, and the mills grad 
ually grew. 

In one of Mr. 
cations in 1848, there was a strike in 
Dale. His 


young 


Hazard's college ya- 


father 
fellow of 
it entirely. insisting on the 


Peace was away, 


and he, a twenty, 
managed 
men 
he would treat with them, and coming 


returning to their work before 


to a settlement very soon. He never 


had another strike. 
At that time the hours of labor were 


very irregular. In summer the mills 


began running about sunrise, and 


there was a breakfast hour about 


seven. As the days shortened, the 
hours were shorter, and in winter ar 
tificial was used both 
and When Mr. 


tered the firm in 1853, one of his first 


light morning 


evening. Hazard en- 
tasks was to systematize the hours of 
labor. From 1855 to 1860 he was su- 
perintendent of the mill, designer, and 
head dyer all in 
study of Scotch 


one. His careful 


plaids bore fruit in 


the Peace Dale shawls. One season 
he had a very beautiful crimson shawl 
which was a great success. Whatever 


he undertook was most thoroughly 
done. 

At the outbreak of the war a large 
government contract was awarded the 
The had 


superseded, Hazard 


mills, indigo dyeing been 
and Mr. 


himself to find a dyer and learned the 


went 


process from him, using the discarded 
vats still in the mill. He 
wool 


selected the 
The 
sample piece sent to match had white 
hairs in it had 
The cloth—some 
finished 
and better 
demanded, wool 
The price had been set” 
yard, which 
only. What 
have the 


with the greatest care. 


where the dead wool 
not taken the color. 
thousands of 
of the exact 
quality than 
was all good. 
at $1.50 per 
protit 
Hazard’s 


yards—was 


color, even 


as the 


yielded a 
small was Mr. 
disgust to goods 
refused on the ground that there were 
them! — It 


blow, but he 


no. white hairs in was a 


serious held on to his 
good cloth, with the result that in a 
few weeks A. T. Stewart bought it at 
$2.00 a 


price, to sell to the government at an 


yard instead of the contract 


advance. The government lost a dol- 
thousands of 
told 
was asked if the in- 


lar a yard on these 
When Mr. 


story recently he 


yards. Hazard this 
spector had not expected a present to 


“Yes,” he replied with hesita- 


pass it. 
tion, “I suppose he did Sut nothing 
him. Mr. Hazard faced 
the possible loss, rather than offer a 
bribe. In facet, it 
that it 
explanation, 


was offered 
was only in later 
occurred to him as an 
that a 


years 
bribe was ex- 
pected. 

In 1872 a large stone building was 
added to the mills, designed by Mr. 
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manufacture of 
The best machin- 
ery was imported from England, in- 
cluding combing machines. The com- 
pany has since then combed its own 
tops, and spun its own worsted yarns. 
Ten years later (1882) a new weave 
shop was erected covering nearly half 
an acre of ground, and in 1896 one of 
the old mills was remodelled and 
added to. The weave shop is only 
one story high, with ample light com- 
ing from skylights as well as win- 
dows. For all these buildings Mr. 
Hazard made the calculations, having 
made a careful study of construction. 

Mr. Hazard’s personal interest in all 
with whom he had any concern was a 
marked feature of his character. 
When he took hold of the mills the 
workmen lived in tenement houses. 
He inaugurated a different policy and 
encouraged the men to buy small 
houses which the company put up. 
The garden patch which each man 
had in the public garden land was 
given up before very long, as the men 
had gardens about their own homes. 

Co-operation early enlisted his atten- 
tion, and for ten years he issued a cir- 
cular to his employes on the subject. 
The first one was dated Jan. 31, 1879, 
which announced the plan. There 
were not sufficient profits that year to 
declare a dividend to labor, but in 
1880 and 1881 a dividend of five per 
was declared, and in 1882 and 
of three per cent.; about 
$20,000 being divided in this way 
among the operatives. This dividend 
Mr. Hazard declares in the circular of 
1881 “is in excess of regular wages 
and can only be justified by increase 
of diligence and care on the part of 
those employed. * ° ° ° . 
What we most desire is that 
spirit of kindly confidence which shall 
make every one employed in the 
Peace Dale Mills feel that the interest 
of the establishment is his own in- 
terest.” 

It was this spirit of kindly confi- 
dence united to great ability, and an 
intuitive perception of character that 
gave Mr. Hazard his success as a 
business man. The place in which he 


Hazard for the 


worsted coatings. 


cent. 
1883 one 


to see 


lived was always near his heart. He 
built the church in 1872, which had 
been first gathered in his own house 
in 1857. The Hazard Memorial to the 
memory of his father built in 1891 was 
dear to him. Here the library, which 
he also was active in founding in the 
fifties finds a home, and the hall for 
music has few equals for beauty and 
good acoustic properties. His last 
appearances in public were at the 
graduation of the High School, and 
the district school in June. On both 
of these occasions he made addresses. 

Mr. Hazard had other and varied oc- 
cupations. He owned a lead mine for 
twenty years, and was the president 
of the Solvay Process Company 
which introduced the manufacture of 
soda by the ammonia process into this 
country. But it is as a textile worker 
we especially desire to speak of him. 
He took a mill which had been mak- 
ing negro cloths, and developed it in 
the best way, so that Peace Dale 
serges and cassimeres are now widely 
known. In doing this he developed 
his village and his town, so that not 
only the mill but the place is his 
monument. 

He was born in 
August 16, 1829. 

Graduated from Brown University, 
1849. 

Married Margaret 
March 29, 1854. 

Died, August 16, 1898. 


Newport, R. L, 


Anna Rood, 





---Every practical handler of wool 
knows that the article is very hygro- 
readily absorbing moisture 
from the atmosphere and retaining it 
with considerable energy. 


scopic, 


In treating on the composition of 
wool, every one knows that in the 
growth of the fibre certain glands sit- 
uated beneath the skin of the animal 
exude a greasy substance which, coat- 
ing the fibres to a considerable thick- 
ness, serves to protect them from in- 
jury. The amount of this encrusting 
or rather preserving substance is very 
variable. and on the raw fibre it is al- 
ways associated with more or less 
sand, dirt, and other foreign matter. 
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THe Textite Worio’s Comp ete Di- 
RECTORY OF THE TRADE. 
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Containing full information about all 


COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, 
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Special quarterly issues are published in Jan- 
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being a statistical issue, and the others devoted 
especially to the cotton, knitting and woolen 
branches, respectively. 


PARIS EXPOSITION 


TEXTILES AT THE PARIS EXPOSI- 
TION. 


A paper was read on this subject at 
the recent meeting of the New Eng- 
land Cotton Manufacturers’ 
tion, which undoubtedly would have 


Associa- 


more attention than was ac- 
it had it for 
lateness of its appearance on the pro- 


received 
corded to not been the 
gramme. 

Some attention should be given to a 
proper representation of the textile in- 
dustries at this exposition in 1900, and 
we hope that the representative textile 
organizations will take the matter in 
hand and stir up a proper sentiment 
among manufacturers for a creditable 
exhibit of their production. There 
are many classes of goods, especially 
in the cotton lines, that can be exhib- 
ited to American credit. 

In previous foreign international ex- 
positions, the American manufacturer 
has not felt any inducement to exhibit 
his products in the hope of receiving 
any advantage therefrom. 
The American cost of manufacture has 
always been in the way forestablishing 
a profitable foreign trade, until within 
recent the 
coarse cotton goods for Asiatic and 


pecuniary 


years in manufacture of 
South American consumption. 
Whenever exhibits have been made, 
have inva- 
quality and 
They were better 


manufactures 
high in 


American 
riably ranked 
style of fabrication. 
represented in the Paris exposition of 
1878 than in that of 1889. At the 1878 
exposition, gold medals were given to 
(moquettes); wool 
felt and silk hats; 
ecambrics, shirt- 
given 
dress 


American carpets 


(Vermont merino); 


cotton flannels; and 


ings, ets. Sticsr medals were 
silk 
felts; 
felt 


and 


and 
bleached 
spool cotton; 


serges 


te American 


goods: viano calicoes; 
hats; 


Sea 


cotton goods: 


Island cotton. 
Bronze medals were given to Ameri- 


and quilts; 


besides wool 


can cotton sheetings 
printed calicoes; besides a large num- 
ber of exhibits of merino wool from 
Vermont, New York, ete. Quite a 
number of exhibits received honorable 


mention, among them merino wool. 
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At the 1889 Paris exposition, Ameri- 
cap hats of felt received the grand 
prize. The gold medal was not so 
freely distributed as in 1878, but a 
number of exhibits received silver 
medals and honorable mention. These 
exhibits were taken care of chiefly by 
manufacturers’ agents and commis- 
sion merchants. The Arlington Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass,, exhibited illustra 
tions of partial processes in the manu 
facture of spun yarn, used by manu 
facturers for covering wire, and vari 
ous processes in the manufacture of 
ladies’ dress goods. The Middlesex 
Mills, Lowell, Mass., showed a series 
of illustrations of partial processes in 
the manufacture of yacht cloth, and 
the United States Bunting Co., of Low 
ell, Mass., a series of processes in the 
manufacture of bunting for flags, 
while one exhibit illustrated the manu 
facture of hemp and flax twine, and 
another of hemp binder twine. Ameri 
can wools and Sea Island cotton were 
also shown, receiving silver medals. 
One exbibit of Sea Island cotton re- 
ceived a gold medal. 


AUSTRALIAN WOOL CLIP. 


Our recent advices from Australia 
give additional confirmation of the 
heavy shortage in the merino wool clip 
of that country for the past season, 
which, in the ordinary course of 
events, will cause the values of fine 
grades to either materially advance o1 
be strongly maintained. This is but 
the natural result of the tendency 
throughout the world of leaving the 
merino blooded for tthe crossbred 
sheep. Besides that, the fine wools of 
Australia are deteriorating rather than 
improving, due to the forced tendency 
of the flocks from the green fields of 
Eastern Australia to the arid regions 
more to the westward. In order to 
counteract to some extent, or as far 
as possible, the natural decline in the 


quality of the fleece from sheep that 


roam in the central regions of New 
South Wales and adjoining colonies, 
sheep breeders have been and are in- 
troducing a wrinkled and yolky fleeced 
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sheep of the Vermont type. These 
sheep are valued for their well known 
excellent qualities of yielding a fleece 
having an abundance of yolk, which 
is regarded as an excellent resister of 
dust in the dry regions, and for keep 
ing the wool soft and silky to the feel. 
At the recent annual agricultural 
shows in Australia, Vermont sheep 
have stood well in the van, receiving 
in many instances the highest awards 
that were offered, for the very quali- 
ties just referred to. 

The wool production of 1897-98 was 
less by 173,502 bales than the clip of 
1896-97. There was a decrease in all 
of the colonies, with the exception of 
New Zealand, where the crossbredgs 
predominated. In this colony there 
was an increase in the wool produc 
tion of over 55,000 bales. According 
to the latest statistics, the number of 
sheep in ail Australasia was 106,717,626 
over 41 per cent. of which were in 
New South Wales. 

We note that the price of greasy 
merino wool averaged in the month of 
August, 9d. for fleece, 74d. for pieces, 
and 5%4. for bellies, all of the super 
grade. From these prices we have 
made the following calculations, as- 
suming in the first instance that the 
pieces and bellies, or skirts, as they 
may be denominated for convenience, 
are valued at 554 pence, when consist- 
ing of but ten per cent. of the whole 
fleece, leaving the body wool, of 90 per 
cent., valued at 9d. This makes the 
basis of our calculation, with the value 
of the whole fleece at 8.68 pence per 
pound. Other things being equal, the 
value of both the body and skirts in- 
creases as the percentage of the 
quantity of the skirts removed is 
increased; that is, both the skirts and 
the body improve, relatively, in qual- 
ity and price. 

Upon this assumption, it will be seen 
that the body of the fleece increases 
but 3/10d. per pound in value from a 
ten per cent. to a thirty per cent. 
skirting. Even assuming that the 
skirts do not improve in market value 
with the increased percentage of re- 
moval from the whole fleece, as noted 
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sody 


Skirts 


Body 
Skirts 


body 


Skirts 


Body 


Skirts 


in our last calculation, the increase in 


the value of the body wool amounts 


to only .94d. per pound. 

We produce these examples to show 
the folly of the contention in the tariff 
discussion that the body of the fleece 
is greatly enhanced in value by the 


skirting process, though it be as great 


as thirty per cent., which is more than 
in the 


compensated for present cus 


toms tarift rate eleven cents pel 


pound. 


The general sentiment of the 
members present ut the last 
of the New England Cotton Manufac 
hold 


next year’s semi-annual meet- 


meeting 


turers’ Association, favored the 
ing of 
ing at Montreal, Canada. 
spects, this 


for a gathering of 


In some re- 


would be an ideal place 


this kind. 

(one of our esteemed New York ex 
that 
this 


changes makes the sage remark 


the price of fixed in 


cotton is 


country because we raise over sixty 
per cent. of the total preduction in the 
world. As a matter of fact, however, 
the price is determined where most of 
the cottons of the world are marketed, 
and that is at Liverpool. 

cost of the war 


235,000,000, 


The estimated 
Spain 


taking into consideration the 


with is placed at $ 
without 
pensions that will have to be paid. In 
this, we have the sale 
dollar 


order to meet 
of the 
bonds. and the estimated revenue for 


two hundred million 


the present fiscal year of $140,000,000, 
making a total of $340,000,000, leaving 
an excess of $105,000,000 over the prob 
What will be 


done with this excess will be one of 


able cost of the war. 


the problems for Congress to settle at 


some one of its future sessions. 


The 


change at New York, was not an un- 


suspension of the wool ex- 


expected thing, as such a scheme was 


entirely out of the practical questions 


affecting the conduct of the wool 


trade in this country. It was under- 


taken .as a sentimental project, to 


boom New York as a wool emporium, 
course of trade. 


natural 
think 


against the 


It is absurd to that wool auc- 


tions can be regularly sustained in 
this country, with only the American 
market to cater to. It is quite differ- 
ent with the wool auctions in London, 
where the whole world is represented 


among the bidders. 


States Treasury and 
deal 


shortly, 


Tue United 


will have to with an 


Congress 


enormous surplus very and 


will have to be taken con 


measures 


the disposition of our reve- 


cerning 


and the regulation of our cur 


hues 


rency. We do not expect to hear a 


great deal in Congress for some time 


to come about the free coinage of 


silver, 


THE WOOL TARIFF. 


THE WASTE PARAGRAPHS 


We do not know of any portion of 


the tariff appertaining to wool that is 


more difficult to understand than the 


paragraphs relating to the waste pro- 


In order to give a clearer con- 


duets. 


ception of the meaning of these 


Waste products and what they really 


are, is our present object of trying to 


explain them by several illustrations, 


given herewith. 
The waste paragraphs in the several 


tariff acts since 1867 have been sub- 


ject to several important changes, as 
noted below. 

The 1867 act had the following pro 
“Woolen rags, shoddy, mungo, 
flocks, 


vision: 


waste, and the duty shall be 


twelve cents per pound.” 
The had this 
“Woolen rags, shoddy, mungo, 
and flocks, ten cents per pound 
Che had 
“On noils, shoddy, top waste, slubbing 


1883 act provision: 


waste 


1890 act provisions thus: 


waste, roving waste, ring waste, yarn 
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waste, garnetted waste, and all other 
wastes composed wholly or in part of 
wool, the duty shall be thirty cents 
per pound; on woolen rags, mungo and 
tlocks, the duty shall be ten cents per 
pound.” 

The 1894 act had this provision: “On 
mungo, garnetted 
waste, and carded waste, and carbon- 
ized noils, or carbonized wool, fifteen 
per cent. ad valorem; and on wool of 
the sheep, hair of the camel, goat, al- 
paca, or other like animals, in the form 
of roving, roping, or tops, twenty per 
cent. ad valorem. Under this act the 
following were admitted free of duty: 
“Noils, yarn waste, card ‘waste, bur 
waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, 
and all waste, or rags, 
composed wholly or in part of wool.” 

The 1897 act, which is now in opera- 
tion. contains the following provisions: 
(Paragraph 361.) “Top waste, 
bing waste, roving waste, ring waste, 
and garnetted waste, thirty cents per 
pound.” (Paragraph 362.) ‘“Shoddy, 
twenty-five pound; 


wool 


flocks, shoddy, 


ring waste, 


slub- 


noils, 
yarn thread 
waste, and all other wastes composed 
wholly or in part of wool, and not 
specially act, 
twenty cents per pound.” (Paragraph 
363.) “Woolen rags, mungo, and flocks, 
ten cents per pound.” 


cents per 


extract, waste, 


provided for in this 


The growth of the worsted industry, 
here and abroad, manifested itself 
first in the waste clauses of the tariff 
act of 1890, as will be noted above. 

Our illustrations refer more particn- 
larly to the waste paragraphs of the, 
present act. These paragraphs were 
more or less modified from the time 
they reported to the House 
of Representatives till their final 
adoption by Congress. In order to 
show the changes made in these para- 


were 


graphs, we will note them as follows: 
As reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and as referred to 
the Senate Committee on Finance, the 
were put into 

The first paragraph 
noils, shoddy, top waste, 
waste, ring 
garnetted waste, 


waste products two 
paragraphs. 
read, “On 
slubbing 


yarn 


waste, roving 


waste, waste, 


and all other wastes composed wholly 
or in part of wool, the duty shall be 
thirty cents a pound.” The second 
paragraph “On woolen rags, 
mungo, and flocks, the duty shall be 
ten cents per pound.” The Committee 
on Finance made no changes in these 
than 
duty of twenty cents per pound, in- 
stead of thirty cents, on noils, shoddy, 


read, 


paragraphs, other to impose a 


etc.; except as suggested in the open 
Senate, when the classification 
rates of duty were somewhat modified 
and arranged into three paragraphs, 
instead of two, the same as they 
appear in the present act; only 
that the “wool extract,” in 
paragraph 362, were inserted by the 
Conference Committee of the Senate 
and the House. The classification as 
it now stands in the tariff is as unob- 
jectionable as it can readily be. 

The term “thread waste,” in para- 
grapb 362, was introduced by the Sen- 
ate, apparently for the purpose of cov- 
ering apy slight distinction that possi- 
bly might occur in commercial usage 
or piiraseology. As a matter of fact, 
the term “yarn waste,” and “thread 
waste” from wool, are synonymous in 
trade parlance. 

Waste known as top, slubbing and 
roving, are practically the same, 
simply differing in attenuation. 
Roving is no more than an attenuated 
top. 


and 


words 


” 


We illustrate a top, slubbing, roving 
and yarn, the latter, in this instance, 
being two-ply. 

A top is a form of sliver, and is an 
untwisted strand of wool. It is the 
final, or finished, form of the sliver 
purified or freed from short fibres, pre- 
paratory to being made into slubbing. 
The term “top” is of Anglo-Saxon ex- 
traction, uncertain in its origin, and 
eniployed only in manufac- 
ture. It is the most perfect condition 
in which wool is put by any process of 
manufacture, and this state of per- 
fection is maintained throughout all 
subsequent processes; therefore, its 
waste is of the highest quality, and is 
the best, together with that from slub- 
bing and roving, that is made, approx- 


worsted 
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imating scoured wool in its usefulness; 


and were it free from oil and mill 
stains, it might consistently bear the 
same rate of duty. 

Slubbing is a top drawn down finer, 
and receiving the first twist in the pro- 
manufacture. 


cess of Roving is the 


Slubbing 


The 
form of a ring, and 
consists of a length of roving equal to 


roving from it by hand. waste 


comes off in the 


one draw of the carriage mule from 
the delivery roll, or the length of one 


delivery of roving. The loose end, as 


seen in our illustration, is a part of 


Roving Yarn 


WOOL TARIFF — PARAGRAPHS 361 AND 362. 


same as slubbing, drawn down finer, 
with still more twist in it, and is that 
from which the yarn is spun. Ring 
waste is so named because it appears 
in the form of a ring, and is simply a 
roving waste that is made on the spin 
ning mule, caused by the roving break- 
ing in the process of spinning and 
winding about one of the delivery rolls 
which is cleared by removing the roll 
and slipping the 


from its bearings 


the yarn with a slight amount of twist 
in it. 


A noil is the short fibres of wool re- 


moved in the process of combing, or 


converting the sliver into a top. 


Garnetted waste is that which has 


passed through a carding operation on 
a peculiar machine, named from the 


inventor, Garnett. Garnetted waste 


is that made from yarn and other 


wastes that require rigid opening by a 
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process which will separate the fibres 
and prepare them for the first opera 
tion of carding. 

Shoddy is made from rags picked to 
pieces and the fibres separated on a 
machine especially constructed for 
this purpose. 


Wool extract is in its nature similar 





Noil | Ring Waste 


° * 





Shoddy 


to shoddy, but made from rags from 
which has been extracted, by some 
chemical process, all vegetable mat- 
ter, leaving nothing but the. clear 
wool. In our illustration, we show 
two specimens of shoddy, one of long 
staple, the other of short staple. The 
short staple specimen may be taken 
as representative of mungo, which is a 
term not used in this country, but con- 


fined to England, and, in a measure, 


TEXTILE 


H.C... Kirrere oGae 


WOOL TARIFF. — PARAGRAPHS 361, 362 AND $63. 
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is the same as shoddy, as made from 
closely felted rags. 

We have endeavored to show flocks 
in our illustrations, which are nothing 
more than rags, or wool waste from 
the shear, or elsewhere, ground to a 
powder, and used in the manufacture 


of low grades of woolens, by being 





Garnetted 






4 | 


Flocks s 





driven into the cloth by mechanical 


means. 





The highest ideals inspire improve- 
ment by the influence of their perfec- 
tions, 

The successful buyer is one who 
is conversant with his business and 
who is likewise a man of resolute 


character. 





NEW ENGLAND COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATius# 


Semi-Annual Meeting at the Crawford House, N. H., Sept. 27-29, 1898. 


In many resp 
the most successful 
meeting of this 
Association from a 


social point of view 


occurred at the 


Crawford House last 
month, at which 


over 120 members and were 


guests 


present. Everything contributed to 


make the meeting one long to be re 
membered, in the way of weather, and 


of attendauce at the several sessions. 


* ae 


ee 


itt 














were furnished both to guests and 


members, the one worn by the latter 
being represented in the initial illus 
tration of this article. 

! 


\ more charming selection of loca 


tion could not have been made, for 
grandeur and picturesqueness of scen 
ery, With mountains towering above, 
four thousand feet high, covered with 
Crawford 


primeval forests. The 


Ilouse, itself, is located two thousand 
feet above the sea, and nothing was 


left undone by the managers to make 
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VIEW FROM THE CRAWFORD HOUSE LOOKING TOWARD THE NOTCH 


Transportation arrangements wer 


placed in the hands of 
Whitcomb, 


who attended to everything 


Raymond «& 


tourist agents Boston, 
pertain 
ing to their functions in a most a 
ceptable manner. The members and 
guests left Boston on the 9.380 a. m. 
train, Tuesday, Sept. 27, and reached 
destination an hour late, at 6.30 p.m 
The return trip was made on Friday, 

the White 


the Eastern Division of the 


Noteh, on 
Boston & 
Maine R.R., reaching the latter place 


Mountain 


one hour late, at four o’clock. Badges 


Association one of ex- 


of the 
pleasure P 
he first session of the meeting was 
held in the evening of the day of arri- 
val, in the spacious parlor of the hotel. 
It was called to order by the president, 


Stephen A. Knight, who welcomed all 


present in a felicitous manner. He 


siated that the financial condition of 
the Association is better than what it 
was four years ago. The “Transac- 
have been greatly improved and 
fully 


annual as- 


tions 


enlarged, and they alone are 


worth the amount of the 
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sessments. He referred to the many 
changes that have taken place in the 
Association during the last four years, 
the imembership of which has _ in- 
creased from 370 to 536, exclusive of 


those proposed for membership at the 


present meeting. The interest in the 
papers presented and discussions has 
kept pace with the increased member- 
ship, and today, the Association holds 


a place in the 


estimation of the busi 


hess public worthy if its name. 
It may be well to say that by far 
the larger amount of credit for the 
success of the Association within re 
cent years, belongs to its secretary. 
At the conclusion of Mr. 
address, 8S. N. D. North, secretary of 


the National Association of Wool Man 


Knight's 


ufacturers, was introduced, and read 


an instructive paper, on 
LINEN MANUFACTURING 

LAND, ITS POSSIBILITIES 
LIMITATIONS 


IN NEW ENG- 
AND ITS 
written 


Much has been 


introduction, or the 


recently 
about the re-tn- 
iroduction, of the manufacture of 


linen in New England. Some of this 
literature lias been more or less tinged 
with exaggeration. 

The finer qualities it is not to be ex- 
pected we can make in this country 
at least for years to come and only 
after much experimentation. 

Assuming we can, in the course of 
con- 
still 
have accomplished practically nothing 


time, supply all the domestic 


sumption of linen. we should 


to relieve the situation in the cotton 


manufacture, Assuming that we 


coulda make in Massachusetts all the 


linen now imported, we should have 


added to the value of the manufac 


tured products of the state, as re 
1895, less 


That 


worth 


turned by the Census of 
than one and one-fifth per cent. 
is worth adding; but it is not 
exaggerating. If we are to enter this 
industry, we must do it for the sake 


industry, and not with the ex- 


of the 


pectation of thereby relieving a con 


gested market for cottons. Moreover, 


he consumption of linen does not 
increase, as a re- 


Unlike 


promise to greatly 


sult of home development. 


woolen, worsted, cotton, silk, and even 


jute fabrics, linens show no tendency 
to increased use in any given ratio to 
the increase in population. 
Linen is noi, and, because of price 
cannot become a substitute for cotton. 
Cotton is, on the other hand, a substi 
tute for linen in many uses, and in the 
evolution of the textile industry, is be 


coming more and more a substitute 
for linen. 
To illustrate, here are samples of 


crash, made wholly from cotton yarns 


in one of our Massachusetts mills, in 
which the linen effect is so skillfully 
imitated that it needs an expert to de 
tect ir, until after several washings at 
least, 

and mechanical 


Yor economic 


reasons combined, the use of linen is 
coming to be more and more confined 
to the wealthy. [ct is a luxury, and a 
luxury upon whose original province, 


in Gne or another form, cotton or silk 


are steadily encroaching. Its nse for 
underwear, once very wide, has prac 
tically ceased. 

Cotton can never drive the figured 
linen damask from the luxurious din 
ing room. Its endurance, combined 
with its comparatively quick absorp- 
tion of moisture, renders linen supreme 
in the towelling of the kitchen and the 
bedroon.. 

In its finer forms the linen industry 
has become i. highly 


that it 


specialized 


manufacture; involves small 


production from machinery and high 
labor costs; that generations of exper- 


ience have confined its production to 


omparatively few centers, and few 


mills abroad; that it is not adapted to 
the wholesale productive methods of 
the American system, and that, if our 


manufacturers are wise, and careful 


the money of their stock-holders, 


they will be cautious about attempt- 


ing to rival those exquisite produe- 


tions of foreign looms, which are the 
real glory of the linen manufacture. 
The cotton mill is the natural birth- 
place for an American linen industry 
for three reasons. First, the cotton 
loom, both plain and fancy, is adjust- 
weaving. Second, the 


able to linen 
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Pp hetwe n 
fabrics is intimate, ¢ 
f interchangabilty, 
and ec 


antages onon 


naking and marketing 


Third, the two fibres worl 
n combination, for 

union fabrics. Indeed, it ma 
witetcry 


sumed that the first 


host Suits, Wulil 


promising r 
the making of these union 
such as 


goods, etc, 


‘velo 
paper was discussed | 
H. Brundage, New York, and 
Bell, I 


being 


Andover, 
well informed in 
tai g to the manuf 


After 


icture a 
in linen fabrics. 
transactions had been 
evening Was cdi voted to an 
reunion of the members and 
The s 
Wedne sdas fol rhe 
Willia 


‘con > it Wiis 


presented being 


tam, Jr. N. C., on 


COTTON YARN MILL COS 
The 


yarn 


oducti 


unit of pr 


mill is the sp ndle; he 


of possible ing 


production bei 


by its speed and the number 


per inch put into the yarn. 


which has been organized 


f 


proper knowledge of the 
will 


nery so 


machine in the process 


} 


preparatory macn 


to hnumoer maci 


nani: 

ibnor 

ock at : 

assul 

oO prod 

munts, 

is approximately 
the spinning spindl 


ultimate producer i the y: 


should always be 


the 


heli 


first 


mal ace 


p hen 
vy Perey 


John W. 


Mass., both gentlemen 


ters per 


matt 


nd trade 


formal 


concluded, the 


nformal 


guests. 


1 during 
paper 
m Whit 


rs 
In a 
amount 
modified 
( turn 
\ mill 


th a 


limits of each 


jive its 
valanced, 
lines ol 

they 
>» make 
pounds 
ind will, 
ivement 
‘umula 
uly pari 
ng 


lé 


and 


adhered 


e as the 


irn mill 


the base 


Which the cost ot prom 


be calculated in any correct 
iethod, is obvious, for if 
‘cumulation of roving it 
room, no more 


yarn ¢: 


duced than could be the car 


up 
and 


spun, if 


hye department should just keep 


spinning department, 


if there be a scar 
“ 
reducing the 


apacity of the mill by 


spindles as would require 


Si ypped to Keep the remainder con 


Stantly in operation, and the expense 


account would, therefore, be necessa- 


rily allocated to this diminished num- 


ber of spindles. 


Should a similar condition exist at 


pro- 
allocating 


any other point in preparatory 


cesses the same method of 


costs would for the same reason have 


to be adopted. [As this paper is made 


up principally of tabulated statistics, 
we are obliged to omit 


discussed 


nost of its in- 
structive features. 
This 


sourne, 


was by S. N. 


John Ee 


paper 
Louis Simpson and 
cles 
The paper W 


from J. R. 


above as followed 


Montgomery, 


on 


MERCERIZED COTTON 


act that European chemists had 


for some time been able 


to produce a 
‘usire upon cotton yarns that rendered 


them difticult distinguished 
silk be 
about 


Mercer's 


to be 


trom 


‘ame known ji this 


country 


two years 


process produce a 


value 


‘r’s anticipat f the 


were realized, 


his discovery 


for the contractions of the cloth in all 


directions after through his 


nade 


advantags 


DASSINE 


process them more 


expensive 


and the ‘s gained were more 


than overcome by their increased cost 


of production, so that the process was 


for many years practically forgotten. 


4 


\ firm of German dyers, experiment- 


ing on half-silk and cotton goods 


some 
which they desired to piece-dye, found 
did 


intensity as 


that the cotton not take the dye 


} 


with the same the silk, 
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They 


to prevent the loss in the cotton by 


concluded to mercerize it, and, 


shrinkage, determined = to 


put It 


through the concentrated solution of 


caustic soda in a strongly stretched 


condition. Their experiment was a 


pe rfect success, 


all 


astonishment, 


They found they had 


achieved they desired, and, to 


their that the cotton had 


assuimed a lustre equal to that of silk. 


They developed this discovery into a 


process to produce the silk lustre upon 
knowh as mercerized cot 


cotton Dow 


ton, silkoline, sub-silk, silk-lustre, ete. 

An 
patent this process in England but the 
neg 


score of anticipation, and as there is 


attempt was made by them to 


lish Patent Oftice refused the 


on 


now ho restriction to its use, the pro 


cess is becoming quite general 


To obtain this silk lustre the general 


method to be as follows: 


pursued is 


Skein varns, Warps or piece goods in 
immersed in 
for 


to fifteen minutes in a strength 


a stretched condition 


are 


a solution of caustic soda about 


twelve 


of bath about 50 degrees Twaddle. 


The goods are then lifted, and the sur 


plus lique l is removed either by 


squeezing the goods through rolls, put 


them through ihe hydro extractor, 


ting 
or any other process to remove the ex 


alkali. They are then thor 


cess of 


oughly washed with clear water. <A 


sceond bath of diluted sulphuric acid 
neutralizes all remaining alkali, when 

final rinsing leaves the goods in con- 
dition for either bleaching or dyeing. 


Asa 
of the 


result of the nniform contraction 


fibre under tension, and of the 


chemical change of the fibre itself, the 


have a tensile strength of from 


per 


treatment 


goods 


than before 


cent, greater 


The question is invariably asked 


product, is this 
Will it 


dy eing? 


showing this 


when 


lustre permanent? 


silk ] ke 


remain after bleaching and 
The 


nent 


reply is that the lustre is perma 


and will not be affected by any 


subsequent treatment. 

It is often asked, w hy does the mer 
cerized cotton take on this high lustre? 
The 


the 


best reply to this question is that 


cotton, through the action of the 


WORLD 


caustic soda, is brought to a gelatine 


or parchment-like condition, the ex 
treme tension rounds and concentrates 
the 

they 


fibres so that the rays of light as 


fall 


stead of 


upon them are reflected in 


being absorbed. The quality 
silk-like 


appearance is largely dependent upon 


and degree of lustre and the 
the quality of the cotton used. 

rhe 
ceerls “l 


ely of 


coming season will show mer 


yarns in a vastly larger vari 


material and styles than last 


season did. Large ranges of samples 


have been used in underwear and ho 


siery, cotton and worsted dress goods, 
half 


light silks, linen dress goods, ete. 


cotton shirtings, silks, printed 


This, in some respects, Was the most 


suggestive that was presented 


paper 


at the meeting. It opened up a new 


subject for discussion, one that has 


received vitality only within the last 
year or two, but which is destined to 
become of much greater significance to 
No 
taken 
the 


rapidly 


manufacturers. doubt 
be 


meeting of 


our cotton 


this subject will up 


at a future ASSO- 


due to its 


ciation, grow- 


This was dis- 
Valley- 


who dwelt especially upon 


ing importance. paper 


cussed by Frederick Lacey, 


field, P. Q., 
the mercerization of cotton yarn for 
Mr. La 


has done more or less experiment- 


making bands for spindles. 
cey 
ing with spindle bands made from cot 


ton thus prepared, and has found a 


favor of the -erized 


that 


strength in mere 


cotton over cotton had not been 


mercerized, in the ratio of 15 to 70. 
Recles, 
joined in the discussion. 

The 


one prepared by 


Messrs. Simpson, and others 


above was followed by 
B. Wilbur, 


the secretary, on 


paper 
Edward 
and read by 
COTTON MILLS MANU- 


FACTURING. 


SOUTHERN AND 


to credit all that is writ- 


the 


If we were 
advantages of the 


Northern 


ten, describing 
Mills 


competitors, one 


Southern over their 


would conclude that 


those in control of Southern mills live 
in clover the year round, that in order 
all 


sary is cotton and machinery. 


dividend, that is neces- 


to earn a 
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Now what are the advantages we 


ear so much of, and do they exist to 


he extent claimed for them by many 


writers. First is the cost of construe 


ion and equipment Brick mills of 


the best material and all modern con 


veniences, have been erected at a cost 


ranging from 40 cents to 50 cents per 


aquare foot. and at a total cost of con 


struction and equipment ranging from 


$17.00 to $20.00 per spindle, local con 


ditions waving been somewhat unfa 


vorable, together with the fact that 


the machinery cost ten per cent. more 
New England. A 


above mentioned mills 


than it would in 


number of the 


were equipped with the latest up-to 


date machinery for about $14.25 a 


spindle, which is higher than the 
same would have cost at railroad cen 
tres in New England 

The 


for cotton manufacturing in the 


development of water power 


South 


will not be carried on to any great ex 


tent in the future, as steam is proving 
itself much more reliable and fully as 
economical. If electricity is to be- 


come very much of a factor, then this 


statement will need to be modified. 


Southern manufacturers have by ex 


perience learned that the actual cost 


of their water power is only to be ar 


rived at when compared to the rela 


tive earning power of a steam plant 


and a water power plant of equal ca 


pacity; and, experience has demon 


strated that water power is cheaper 


ouly urder very favorable conditions. 


The best Southern mills on print 
goods with common looms, will have 
an advantage of two cents per pound 
New 


machinery We 


over the England mills using 


similar frequently 
read in Southern papers of the South's 
advantage of cheap cotton, estimated 
from one-half cent to three-quarters of 


mill 


generally use 


producing 
local 
this 


a cent a pound. A 


goods will 


coarse 


cottons, and may thereby have 


advantage of one-half cent to three 


quarters a cent a pound, 

But suppose the character of the 
goods demands a better cotton than is 
near 


found in the locality; for in 


stance, if cotton has to be freighted 


from Arkansas or Tenness to South 


Carolina, this advantage would nearly 


freight charges 
England be 


the Southern mill is 


disappear, and if the 
on finished goods to New 
added to its cost, 
then laboring under a disadvantage. 

For ten years the South should 


little 


simply because the help will 


make but effort 
No, 40s. 
not mave had 
Meanwhile 


th South 


to spin fine as 
sufficient experience. 
little 


undertaking to 


there will be need of 


spin finer 


numbers, as there will ‘be no demand 


for it; but on print cloth numbers the 


help will, during this time, develop 


dexterity not excelled by any class of 


operatives, foreign or native. That 


the South will in ten years from now 


produce, with its native operatives, 


the bulk of seven yard standard print 


goods there can be no question. 


In weaving departments Southern 


help vill manage successfully as 


Inany looms as in any cotton manufac 


turing country; in spin and card de 


partments, this is not always the case, 


and is expected when one con 


siders the length of time our help 


have been the mill: some mills are 


circumstances over 


compelled by 


which they cannot exercise control, to 


give employment to children of rather 


tender years. This the only class of 
cous ad 
lifti- 


adjust itself. 


Southern help which are not 


ered economical, and this is a 


culty which will in time 


Our New England operatives point 


to the low paid the Southe 


wages 
help as indicating a low order of in 


telligence; nothing could be further 


from the truth. We should remember 
that these Southern operatives are the 


children of those men, who for four 
what they 


lack 


tion in many instances, none will 


long years battled for 


thought right: that they educa 


deny; that they are not weak mentally 
ry soon learns, if he zoes among 
with any such ideas; they are 


the cotton factory is to them 
Nev 


* Ale 
it was England 


when < 


manufacturing 


that section 


at the colored 
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made a cotton mill operative, I most 
euip! atically question, and I reyxard 
all eftorts in that direction, as certa'n 
to result in financial disaster to the 
parties interested. 

I would estimate the present net a‘l 
varrages of white cloth mills ia 
Georgia and Alabama at 30 per cent., 
divrded as follows: ten per cert. for 
longer hours and new machivery, 20 
per cent. for cheaper fuel, lower labor 
costs, lower taxes and cheaper cotton. 

The constant and reiterated state- 
ment that the present low price of 
print goods, is caused wholly by 
Southern competition, will not bear 
examination, unless we are prepared 
to admit that 5,000 Southern print 
cloth looms, producing 40,000 pieces 
per week of 28 inches—64x64—7-yard 
goods govern the price at Fall River 
of 230,000 pieces similar goods pro- 
duced on 32,000 looms. It is probably 
due to the longer hours, and large 
number of mills on print goods in 
New England, outside of Massachu- 
Sets. 

Writers on Southern cotton manu- 
facturing frequently mention our mild 
winters, and undertake to prove a de- 
cided climatic advantage of the South 
over New England. These writers 
fail to remember that the heated term 
of the Southern summers is far longer, 
and much more severe than that of 
New England: and that of necessity 


less vitality 


the operative must have 
at its end than those of the cooler 
climate. I believe that in this respect 
on account of the severe Northern 
winters, neither section can at the end 
of the year show any material advan- 
tage whatever, so far as climatic con- 
ditions have a bearing on cotton man- 
ufacturing. The present advantages 
which Southern manufacturers have, 
the full benetit of which is not always 
secured, are cheaper mill sites, low 
taxes. cheaper building material, 
longer hours, lower wages, cheap fuel, 
cheap cotton when secured in the 
local market, aided by a low rate of 
living expenses and necessities of life; 
and what is of as much importance as 


all the above, freedom from labor 


agitators. When the South has 
thoroughly learned the economies of 
cotton manufacturing and can finish 
its own goods, as it should, and will 
eventually, then, and not until then, 
will the competition be such as to 
cause uneasiness. 

This paper was universally recog 
nized by members present, as being 
one of the most satisfactory and im 
partial presentations of the subject 
that has ever before appeared in print. 
It was highly spoken of by the mem 
bers present from the Southern States. 

The session came to a close with a 
discussion of one topical question re- 
lating to the economical range for 
ring filling frames, used in competi- 
tion with mules. 


The third session was held Wednes- 


day evening, and opened with a val- 
uable paper by Joseph H. Kendrick, 
on “Manufacture, Use and Care of 
Loom Harnesses and Reeds.” This 
paper will appear, with special illus- 
trations for this magazine, in a subse- 
quent number. For this reason, we 
defer giving any space to it at this 
time. 

A paper prepared by Arthur Whit- 
tam, of Orangeburg, S. C., was read 
by the secretary, on “Cotton Grading 
and Mixing,’ which will appear, in 
full, in the November Textile World. 

Mr. Whittam’s paper was followed 
by one by Frederick A. Flather, on 


“Slasher Cylinder Bearings,’ which 
appears elsewhere, illustrated. Page 
57. 

The topical questions that followed 
the foregoing papers received limited 
discussion. 

The fourth session was held Thurs- 
day forenoon, the first paper presented 
geing one by William F. Sherman, 
read by the secretary, on 
DIFFERENT VALUES OF COTTON MILLS. 

In these days of close margins or no 
margins in cotton manufacturing it 
has become quite a common thing for 
mill owners and managers to seek re- 
ductions in assessed valuations for 
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taxation, and questions frequently 
asked of mill engineers by manufac- 
turers, and even in the court room, 


show that a clear understanding of 


the different values of a cotton mill 


is by no means universal. Anyone 


who there is but one value 


supposes 
for a cotton mill will soon discover, by 


little study to the problem, 


giving a 


that it is not so. 


intelligent insurance on manufactur 


ing property should be arranged in 


conformity with the methods adopted 


to ascertain the amount to be paid af 


ter a total fire has occurred 


Too 


been 


loss by 











many cases in past years have 


aranged without sufficient care 


leaving the close and eareful compu 


the loss. 


tation to follow 


Now an underwriter’s computation 


of values has nothing whatever to do 


with original costs of the plant, unless 
perchance such original values happen 
to agree with the conditions at the 
time of computation, which seldom oc 
curs. 
Neither 


putation anything 


has an underwriter’s com 


to do with the re 
lation of the buildings to the machin 


ery, that is whether the buildings are 


well designed and arranged or other 
wise for the work to be done in them, 
Whether a well balanced or a poorly 
balanced plant all through, and of 


course land and foundations are never 
included. 
In the 


adopted by most St: 


standard forms of policies 


ites it is stipulated 


that “All losses shall be estimated ac 


cording to the true and actual value 


at the time the same shall happen” 


this is taken by our leading un 


and 
derwriters to mean the cost of replace 
with a credit for a 


ing the property 


just and fair amount for the deprect- 


ation for the use already had of it, and 


this without regard to what the prop 
erty may have cost five, ten or twenty 
years before or whether a building af 
ter modern methods could be made to 
cover the machinery for less or more 
than one like that burned. 


As to taxation. As 


valuations for 


duties are defined in most 


State statutes to be to assess property 


sessors’ 


according to its true cash value on the 
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first day of May. A broad expression 


is it not, about which honest men of 
good business judgment may differ 
The best definition of “irue cash 


value” is, we think, the following 


“Such a sum as a party having the re- 


quisite capital and desiring to buy is 
l 


willing to pay fer the plant, the owner 


being willing but not forced to sell.” 


The saleable value must depend very 


largely upon its earning capacity in 


able hands, while insurance valuation 


has nothing to do directly with earn 


ing capacity or its market value. 





Mr. Sherman’s paper was followed 


by one by Chas. H. Fish, on 


POSSIBILITIES Of A NEW METHOD Ot 


DRYING FABRICS 


In mills, print works and bleacher 


ies where large amounts of cloth are 


there is always a considerable 


dried 
amount of power used, and as a rule 
it is found to be of advantage to util 
ize the steam for generating power be 


g and drying. 


fore it is used for heatil 


Most successful 


Probably the 


method is to exhaust steam from all 


the engines of the plant, into a low 


pressure system of piping in which a 


pounds gauge 


pressure of about ten 


is maintained, and to take the steam 


required for drying from this system 
In this way a considerable amount of 
low pressure steam is had at 
The 


steam per pound may readily be cal 


able cost. actual cost of the 


culated for any case, where the data is 


at hand. To illustrate this, let us take 


a faetory which uses 1000 h.p. for 


power, and which requires for drying 


and other 39,000 pounds of 


purposes 
low pressure steam per hour. For the 
sake of simplicity we will assume that 


x 
the 1000 h.p. is developed in one en 
gine. We 


engine exhausting into a low 


will adopt a high pressure 
pressure 
pressure. 


System at ten pounds back 


this system 30,- 


We must exhaust inte 


000 pounds of steam per hour, and it 


only remains to adopt an initial steam 
pressure which will enable our engine 
under these conditions to develop 1000 
h. p. We next must find what it would 
to develop this 1000 h. p. with the 


cost 
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most modern compound or triple ex 
pansion condensing engines running 
under favorable conditions. This cost 
would include interest on the invest 
ment, proper charges for fuel, depre- 
elation, taxes, repairs, supplies, at 
tendance, etc. Aguinst this figure set 
the corresponding figures for our orig 
inal simple plant, running with the 
ten pounds back pressure. The differ 
ence in the yearly cost of operating 
the original plant and that of the as 
sumed plant will give us the annual 
cost of the low pressure steam, and 
from this we can obtain the cost per 
pound, 

In most instances it will be found 
that the cost of the low pressure 


steam obtained in this way will be so 


‘ } 


much lower than the cost of high pres 
sure steam, that the use of the latter 


will not ‘be feasible. 


rhis paper developed some new 
points of much apparent value in the 
drying of fabrics. It was pronounced 
by the members as touching upon new 
and excellent points worthy of consid 
eration. The new method greatly im 
pressed the members 

Mr. Fish’s paper was 
one by Alfred E. Adams, o1 
THE IMPORTANT FEATURES RELATING 

ro RING SPINNING, AND THE COST 

OF SUPPLIES FOR PLAIN LOOMS. 

Having tested many styles of trav 
elers under varying conditions on va 
rious sizes and makes of rings, my ex 
perience is that a very wide traveler 
and small circle gives the best results. 
The wide wire stands more erect and 
runs more smoothly. At a speed of 
spindle approaching or exceeding 10, 
000 revolutions, a wide traveler dem 
onstrates its advantages over a nar 
row traveler. In all the tests which I 
have made, the square pointed trav 
eler has given the best results. 

Good running spinning and good 
yarn are not entirely dependent on the 
ring traveler. The ring is another 
equally important factor. 

The very high speeds at which many 
are now running machinery make it 
necessary that machinery should be 


more perfectly built, and when set up 
in mills, correctly adjusted. A highe) 
speed of spindles for ring spinning is 
ebtainable and practical. Twelve 
thousand revolutions is not above 
What spindles ought to run on medium 
and fine counts. To do this success 
fully, improvements can and must be 
made in building the ring frame. All 
spinning frames should have adjusta 
ble feet for ends and sampsons. This 
would simplify the leveling and cause 
it to be be done more frequently. No 
one doubts the importance of keeping 
the machinery level. 

Top rolls might be improved and 
made to run more smoothly. This 
would apply to all machinery” on 
Which top rolls are used. It is possi 
ble that a shell roll having ball bear- 
ings will come into use. Such a roll 
would need no oil and would run 
smoothly. Tests have been made 
Which showed very marked improve 
ment in the evenness of the yarn. 
With such a roll 50 per cent. of the 
weight could be done ‘away with, 
power would be saved, or an increased 
speed obtained without increasing the 
power. fall bearing rolls have been 
in use for over two years on fly 
frames and the results have been ex 
cellent, Tests show a large saving in 
roll covering, at least ten per cent. in 
power, and smoother work. 

Spindie banding, in my _ opinion, 
needs careful attention. We can 
waste power and wear out our spin 
dles very rapidly if the banding is not 
properly made and put on the spindle 
with some judgment as to tension and 
the proper tieing of the knot. A large 
band is not necessary, especially when 
spindles are properly lubricated with 
a light and good quality of oil, and the 
spindies removed from the bolster cas 
ings and bolsters cleaned at least once 
in two years. Ll have this done oftener. 
With a proper system, it will be very 


little trouble and no additional ex- 


pense to give spindles the best of care. 


I have had many inquiries about my 
small bands and pow such good re- 
sults were obtained. Those inquiring 
have sent me samples of the bands 
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which they were using and the results 


obtained by them. It was interesting 
o note the difference in different mills 
using the same spindles under nearly 
the same conditions. 


One party was 


using 60 pounds of banding; others 42, 
31 and 20 pounds per thousand 
Weight of 


from 50 to 110 per pound, 


spin 


dies per year. bands was 


In one mill, 


they were using sperm oil on their 


spindles. In this mill the pull on the 
The 


cuse. 


band was from 12 to 16 pounds. 


bands were very large in this 


Spindle banding in some mills cer 
tainly needs investigation. 


Owing to the time occupied by the 
reading of the formal papers, but littl 
attention given to the 


was topical 


questions. 
The last session of the meeting was 
held Thursday evening, the session be 


ing opened with a highly interest 
Hon. W. C 
Discovered 
Bale.” 


attentively, an idea 


ing paper by Lovering, on 


“Some Newly Advantages 


of the Round This paper was 


listened to most 


of the round bale being given by the 


exhibition of one of these bales un 


rolled, so that the members could see 


the readiness with which it can be 


utilized, and the excellent condition 


of the cotton, in a form ready to be 
put upon the picking machine. This 
bale 


discussion long after the session came 


was the subject of considerable 


to a 


close, 
The paper that was on the program, 


on “The Early History of the Power 


Loom,” had not been completed by its 


author, and will appear’ only in the 


printed transactions of the Associa 
tion, 
A paper was now read by James G 
Hill, upon 
RELATIONS BETWEEN 
WATER POWER. 


THE STEAM 


In general, it may be said that any 


furnished without 
that of 


plant and the expenses of maintaining 


water power 


charge, except building the 
the same, is cheaper than steam power 


or any other known power. 


Of course we know that whenever 


water power is furnished by a sepa 


rate company, distant from the mills, 


at a fixed or variable charge, water 


power may soon become an expensive 
luxury. 


I assume that the average water and 


steam power plants will cost about 50 
dollars per h. p. each. 


The statement has been made that 


steam power at tide water is as cheap 
or possibly cheaper than water power! 


inland, and of course, if true, the ad 


vantages in freights and the nearer 


proximity to commercial centres is ap 


parent, 


But | think we can show that no 


mm power, no matter how cheap 


coal may be, is ‘heap as water 


power without charges, other than 


those incidental to its 


production, 


that is to say, without any fixed 
charges for the 


| 


use of water power. 


have assumed the life of a water 


wheel to be about thirty years and a 


steamn engine about twenty years, 


While the life of a steam boiler is 


placed at about ten years only, be 


cause with the present high 


pressure 


of about 150 pounds per square inch 


or more at which modern boilers are 


run it is questionable whether it is 


prudent to risk a longer life. 


The topical questions that were on 
the program for consideration at this 


time were omitted, to be ‘taken up, if 


thought best, at some subsequent 
meeting. The final paper that was pre- 
John H. MeGib 


Exhibits for the 


sented was one by 


bons, Director of 


Paris exhibition of 1900, on 


AMERICAN TEXTILES AT THI 
EXPOSITION OF 1909. 


PARIS 


France will make the coming expo 


sition surpass all others in every par 


ticular except size. It is the purpose 


of its projectors to make it symbolical 


of the greatness of the closing century 


So great is the interest in the expo 


sition that already all but two of the 


more than fifty nations have applied 


for space. IXven Germany, for the 


time being, has suppressed her feel 
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ing of animosity towards her most 
bitter enemy, and, having been allot- 
ted space, will make a peaceful inva 
sion into France in 1900 and set up 
the most attractive display in the ex- 
position that money and skill can pro- 
duce. 

As an advertisement the exposition 
will afford all American producers 
such an opportunity that they will err 
who do not accept it. 

Although the United States may not 
now be able, owing to duties and 
home demands, to obtain an extensive 
foreign market for certain goods, the 
display from this country in all lines 
should be none the less in keeping 
with their actual development in this 
country. 

The demands already made for 
space in the American sections give 
the assurance that our exhibit in 
nearly all the departments will not be 
excelled by those from any other 
country. By such an exhibit we can 
best reach our South American 
friends, who continue to go to Europe 
to buy, through force of habit and 
through lack of perfect knowledge as 
to what we actually have to sell. 

The space allotted to the United 
States for threads, textiles and gar- 
ments, is limited, amounting approxi- 
mately to only 13,000 square feet, but 
a joint exhibit of the cotton manufac- 
ture would reduce the amount of space 
necessary and at the same time insure 
a more attractive and satisfactory ex- 


hibit 


The following were el cted for 
active and associate membership: 


For Ac Membership: 

3rown Treasur Narragansett 

Fall River, Mass.; William W. 

President Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass.; Philip Dana, Superintendent Dana 
Warp Mills, Westbrook Me.; Samuel 
Dibble, President Enterprise Cotton Mills, 
Orangeburg, 8S. C.; John Gilligan, Man- 
ager Fort Mills Manufacturing Co., Fort 
Mills, S C.; Edward PB. Jennings, Treas- 
urer Globe Yarn Mills. Fall River, Mass.; 
C. Prescott Knight, Manager River Point 
Mills, River Point, R. I.; Webster Knight, 
Manager Natick Millis, Natick, R. I.; R. M. 
Miller, Jr.. Vice-president The Atherton 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C.; William C,. Lover- 
ing, President Whittenton Manufacturing 
Co., Taunton, Mass.; J. R. Montgomery, 
President the J. R. Montgomery Co., 
Windsor Locks. Conn.: Benjamin Phipps, 
Treasurer Clarendon Mills, 4 Winthrop 
Sq Boston; John R. Rostron, Superin- 
tendent Indian Head Mills of Alabama, 


Cordova, Ala.; and William P. 
Agent Putnam Manufacturing ( 

For Associate Membership: Fred W 
Bushnell Mechanical Superintenden 
Narragansett Electric Light Co., Provi 
dence, R. L; James H. Kendall, of Ed 
ward Kendall & Sons, Cambridgeport 
Mass.; George C. Newell, of Stark- 
weather & Shepley, Providence, R. I 
ind Hi. T. Schaefer, Sterling Coal Com 
pany 





Scientific Investigation of Cotton. 


Views of Dr. F. H. Bowman on the sugges 
tions advanced by Edward Atkinson for 
ascertainiog the cause and the nature of 
the injury to the cotton fibre, and the 
remedies therefor, from the cotton gin 
to the finished fabric. 


Editor Teatile World: 

I submitted a proof sheet of the 
article printed in the September num- 
ber of your magazine, on the proposed 
investigation of the cotton fibre, to 
Dr. I’. H. Bowman, whose works upoa 
the cotton and wool fibres are wey 
known to you. He may be esteemec 
the highest authority. I now submit 
to you his comments upon the subject, 
by which it will appear that I have 
been justified in quoting him as au- 
thority for an average depreciation of 
the cotton fibre of seventy-five per 
cent. in ordinary practice, although 
that statement does not appear in his 
work upon cotton. You will remark 
that he thinks we may not get more 
than thirty to forty per cent. of the 
original strength of normal fibres in 
the yarn in our common practice. I 
am inclined to believe that we shall 
make a greater improvement than 
would be indicated by that judgment 
and that we may save forty to fifty 
per cent. of the strength of normal 
cotton, because I believe our present 
practice in opening and picking is not 
equal to the average English practice. 


1 give this judgment on the ground of 


improvements already accomplished, 
but not yet ready for submission to 
the public, yet of such a nature as to 
Warrant the expectation of an_ in- 
crease in the strength of a number 
twenty-four yarn from our present 
standard of good yarn, by more than 
thirty per cent. That improvement 
has been made by changes 1n only one 
department in the factory in which 
injury to cotton occurs. 
EDWARD ATKINSON. 
Boston, Sept. 13, 1898. 
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VIEWS OF DR. F. H. BOWMAN 


I was pleased to receive your letter 
and remarks in regard to the sugges 
tions for the scientific investigation of 
the injury done to cotton during the 
process of manufacture. 

As regards myself, I have now en 
tirely ceased to be actively engaged in 
the cotton trade, though I still have 
a monitory interest in it and am now 
entirely giving my time to the chemi 
eal trade and to electrical and chemico 
electrical work. 

With regard to the injury done to 
the cotton fibre in the process of man 
ufacture, I think it would be better 
for me to give you my views without 
altering anything in your paper. 

My experience showed that the 
saine cotton was stronger when ginned 
on roller than on saw gins, but as I 
had not the opportunity of seeing the 
coiton ginned, I had to take the sam 
ples that were sent me on faith, al 
though I have no doubt they were 
correctly marked, one sample oh saw 
gin and one sample roller ginned., 
Under the microscope, there was no 
doubt about the injury done by the 
saw gin, as there were far more 
frayed edges to the fibres and more 
broken fibres from the saw gin than 
from the roller gin, and every injury 
to the fibre necessarily weakens the 
yarn. I also found from experience 
that the less beating in the opening 
and scutching machines that was 
given to the cotton, just enough to 
clean it, the better it was for the fibre 
and also that excessive speeds in the 
beaters were much to be avoided. 1 
made experiments with sending the 
cotton through two beaters, and found 
a decided improvement with the two 
over the four in the strength of the 
cotton; and [ also found that slow 
speeds were the best, the beaters 
never being run above the speed that 
Was necessary to clean the cotton and 
take the seed and leaf out of it. Long 
stapled cotton was especially injured 
by excessive beating. I cannot, how- 
ever, give you exacily the percentage 
of gain, because I did not test the 


fibres with my testing machine, fibre 


by fibre, but passed the scutched 
cotton on into the process separately 
and then tested the yarn after spin- 
ning. 

Great injury is done to the fibre 
very frequently in carding, and al 
though diamond, chisel and needle- 
pointed cards greatly increase the 
quantity of work that can be got 
through the carding engine, they are 
not good for the cotton, unless great 
care is taken, because an examination 
of the fibres after passing especially 
through the needle-pointed cards re- 
veals that many of the fibres hav 
been split longitudinally, and thus the 
fibre must be injured in its strength 

In addition to this, excessive speed 
of the cylinders in carding ought cer- 
tainly to be avoided, and the slower 
a card can be run to do its work, the 
better will be the state of the cotton 
after it is carded; and well carded 
cotton is the crucial point in spin- 
ning, next to the drawing. The cot- 
ton is very frequently injured in 
drawing, and there is no doubt that 
the less drawing that can be given to 
cotton, provided that you can get it 
even, the better: and this is the 
reason why low drafts are very advis- 
abie as against high drafts and light 
slivers as against heavy ones. If the 
rollers are not exactly set to the 
length of the cotton, very great in- 
jury may be done here, and this is 
especially the case with fine, long cot- 

all of which are much more apt 
to be injured hs that with short 
staple. The same thing applies to the 
slubbing, roving, and jack frames, 
where » setting of the rollers is all 
important, and you may make a large 
percentage f difference in the 
strength betwee having » rollers 
properly set and badly set. 

Excessive twist in the rovings ought 
also to be avoided, as this holds the 
fibres in the drawings and they are 
then torn asunder instead of drawn, 
and the same applies to the fine roy 
ings in the mules or frames. It ough 
made a cardinal point in spin 
oO have the finest rovings possi 


the least twist and the lowest 


The question of the tempera- 
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ture of the rooms and the amount of 
moisture in them, and the quality of 
the leather on the rolls, makes a great 
deal of difference also in the strength 
of the yarn, because, if the cotton 
sticks to the roller in the drawing and 
is not drawn out freely, the micro 
scope will soon reveal the injury done 
to the fibre. 

1 have told you that between the 
absolute strength of any individual 
libre, taken as a unit, and the yarn 
made out of a number or those fibres, 
there is generally a loss of at leasi 
seventy per cent. in strength. The 
cotton fibre is really a strong sub 
stance, when fully ripe and in good 
condition, and if we could have a cot 
ton fibre, the same strength as ap or- 
dinary first-class fibre fully ripe, and 
get this fibre, say, with a cross section 
of a square inch, it would bear very 
favorable comparison with a rod of 
the same sectional area of steel. But 
it should be remembered that quite 
apart from injury to the staple in the 
process of manufacture, the ordinary 
cotton thread is a compound body, 
which is built up of many fibres 
twisted into each other, and you can 
never get the contact of the fibres 
with each other the same as if it were 
one homogeneous mass of cotton cel- 
lulose; and from experiments I made, 
with the greatest care possible, I do 
not think that we can ever hope to get 
more than from thirty to forty per 
cent. of the original strength of the 
fibres into the yarn, unless some pro- 
cess is discovered by means of which 
the fibres can be cemented, as well as 
twisted, together. But in this case, of 
course, elasticity would be lost, and 
the dyeing qualities very greatly im- 
paired, which would make this pro 
cess impracticable, although, at one 
time, IT made many experiments in 
this direction with a view of increas- 
ing the strength of plain cotton 
threads for sewing purposes. Of 
course, in sewing threads, the polish 
ing of the cotton with very gummy 
substances does effect a great increase 
in the strength. 

The whole secret of strength in yarn 
may be summed up as follows: Use 


only perfectly ripe cotton to begin 
with, for if you have bad raw mate 
rial to start with, you never can have 
good yarn to finish. 

Second: Subject the cotton to the 
newest possible process in attaining 
the results you desire, and avoid all 
undue rough usage, and this means, 
as far as possible, slow speeds rather 
than fast ones, 

To carry out a series of experiments 
on the lines that you suggest would 
probably enable you to determine the 
injury done in the various stages, but 
I think that for practical purposes, 
since we now know where and how 
the injury occurs, if we set the ma 
chines as I have indicated, we shall 
get the best strength possible out of 
any good cotton without the trouble 
of investigating the separate details. 


Frep'c. H. BOWMAN. 





The Prior Roller Cotton Gin. 


There appears in our advertising 
columns illustrations and claims of 
the Prior roller cotton gin. They de- 
serve attention because of the merits 
of the machine in many of its essen- 
tial features, which made it the object 
of considerable interest at the last 
spring meeting of the New England 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 
The machine has been seen in opera- 
tion by a number interested in im- 
provements for the ginning of cotton, 
and has been favorably commented 
upon. 

The inventor claims for the new gin, 
that it will handle the longest and 
shortest staple with equal facility, 
and in equal quantity to the saw gin; 
and while the saw gin tears the per- 
ishable fibre roughly from the seed, the 
new gin gathers the tender staple and 
detaches it gently and thoroughly, and 
so easily that the natural length of 
tie fibre is retained absolutely. From 
the experiments made of the new gin 


by some of the best judges of cotton, 


the claims of the inventor seem to be 
earried out. 

The great difficulty heretofore in 
the roller gin, seems to have been with 
the roll, which had not the requisite 
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the cotton properly 


its different conditions: the 
the hew gin seems to have been in 
ented with an eye to these difficulties 
ul it is claimed that it will gin cot 
ton of all conditions equally well. 
The new gin requires it is stated by 
the makers, but about one-third the 
iorse-power requisite to drive the saw 
vin, and unlike the latter has no motes 
or picker waste, an immense saving, 


when the entire crop of the South of 


10,000,000 bales, or more, is taken into 
consideration, 

Fire is an impossibility in the new 
gin, from its own action and all sorts 
of trash, metal, ete., may be thrown 
into the machine and will be promptly 
“kicked” out with the seed and other 
extraneous matter. 

The entrapped air, which is a com 
mon feature in the cotton coming from 
the saw gin is missing in the roller 
gin, the cotton coming from the gin in 
a compressed lap, which, laid lap by 


lap in the gin box and put under the 


ordinary screw press, comes out as 
dense as the saw gin cotton from the 
second compress, 

The new gin can be fed from any of 
the existing automatic feeders, so that 
the cost of putting our common green 
seed cotton through the roller gin will 
through 


bot exceed that of putting it 


the ordinary saw gin. 


In ginning on the Prior machine the 
cotton is thrown into the hopper upon 
feed 


exposed 


directly 
roll, 
carrying it 


the moving apron, and 


upon an part of the 


seizes the fibre, 


which 


toward the presser-blade where it is 


met by a plunging comb which 


pushes back the seed and foreign par 
ticles, allowing the pure cotton to pass 
while 


underneath the presser-blade 


the seed and other substances are ex 


pelled from the machine over the 
presser-blade. 

The cotton is then carried around by 
meets the underneath 
roll, 


mov ing 


the roll until it 
brush which removes it from the 


allowing it to fall upon the 


sereen which permits the sand and 


leaf particles to sift through, the cot 


ton then being carried between the 


compressing rolls in a bat on a mov 


able apron to the press. 


roller 


a . , P 
The offices of the company are in 


Philadelphia, The Prior Cotton Gin 
Co.. 927-929 Chestnut St. 





Sheep in Queensland. 


The sheep earliest introduced into 


Queensland, Australia, were of Saxon- 
been- selected 


flock, Mer 
South Wales, and taken to 


origin, having 


merino 


from the Brindley Park 


riwa, New 


the Darling Downs by the late Fred- 
North 
Australasian Company's station, Ros- 
Warwick. From 
lection several of the finest 


erick Bracker for the British 


endal, near this se- 
flocks in 
Queensland had their origin, notably 
the Glengallan, which was afterwards 
brought to the front as one of the best 
flocks in Australia by the late Mr. 
John Deuchar. 

From about 1839 to 1869 large num 
from 
and 
Negretti type principally by the North 


bers of merinos were imported 


Germany of the Saxon-merino 
Australasian John 


British Company, 


Deuchar, IF. Bracker and others. Dur 
ing the same period large numbers of 
superior Saxon and German merinos 


were imported for speculative pur 


poses; 


and it is worthy of notice that 


the high-priced Queensland clips of 


the present day trace their origin to 
these German merinos. In 1869 a few 
Rambouillet sheep were imported but 
their identity has long since been lost 
district, 


in the flocks of the Burnett 


which introduced. 
When the 


merinos ceased, a large number of the 


into they were 


importation of German 


wool-growers introduced the blood of 


the Victorian fine-combing merinos 


into their flocks; but although admir 


ably suited to the humid climate of 


Victoria, they were totally unsuited to 


the more arid climate of the northern 


colony. A native of Tasmania intro 


duced, about 1870, some valuable Tas- 
manian merinos, and his success with 
that type of sheep was so marked that 
i course of a few years he 


in the estab 


lished for himself the reputation of 


possessing one of the most valuable 


flocks in Queensland. Victorian sheep 
tried, but the 
life in 


They 


had been first climate 


and conditions of Queensland 


did not suit them. deteriorated 
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rapidly, grew bare on the points, weak 
in the staple, and uneven and faulty 
in the fleece. It then that the 
Tasmanians were tried, with the suc- 
cess mentioned. 

It should be noted that at the time 
many of the Queensland “runs” were 


was 


stocked, the owners had to be content 
with “culls” New South Wales 
amelioration 
was in consequence very greatly re- 
tarded. 

‘or many years it was the general 
opinion amongst sheepbreeders in the 
southern and amongst nac- 
uralists in England, that tine wool 
could not be grown in Northern 
Queensland: that the tendency of the 
climate would be to deteriorate the 
wool to such an extent that ultimately 
the sheep would produce hair instead 


from 
flocks, and the work of 


colonies, 


The experience has not sus- 
Some of the best 


of wool. 
tained that opinion. 
and soundest wools in the colony are 
grown on the higher country drained 
by the Flinders River. 

The importance of the Queensland 
grown wools for manufacturing pur- 
poses has long been recognized, and 
some of the principal clips have estab- 
lished reputations which place them 
in the first rank of the world’s wool 
brands. 

The shearing in Queensland differs 
from that of the other colonies in that 
another, it 
round. 


in one goes on 
nearly all the 
stance, some of the very large sheds 
in the Central District commence at 
January or the beginning 


part or 


year For in- 


the end of 
of February, whick is just about the 
time that other large stations which 
commenced in August, September and 
October, are sending the last of their 
wool to the seaboard. 


The Cylindrical Cotton Bale. 


YORK OFFICE OPENED—150 COM- 


PRESSES IN OPERATION. 


NEW 


The American Cotton Company, 
John E. Searles president, which con- 
trols the new cylindrical system for 
installed its 
which was 


eotton, recently 
department, 


baling 
commercial 


WORLD 


previously in St. Louis, in rooms Nos. 
11 and 12 Cotton Exchange Building, 
New York City, a part of the commo- 
dious quarters heretofore occupied by 
Inman, Swann & Co. John Martin, 
formerly at the head of one of the 
largest cotton houses in the South, has 
charge of this special cotton depart- 
This 


been 


ment of the company’s business. 
company has for several years 
quietly establishing in all the cotton- 
eylindrical com- 
presses, which turn out compact, sym- 
metrical, practically non-combustible 
cotton which for 
and 
ling present a 
with the 


growing states its 


neatness, 
hand- 


baies, 
space-saving economy in 


striking contrast side 


by side misshapen, nonde- 

script “hunks of cotton” erroneously 

called square bales. 
With 159 eylindrical 


now in 


compresses 
operation, whose 
eagerly taken by American and for- 
eign spinners at.a higher price than 
other cotton brings, this company has 


output is 


demonstrated its ability to bring about 
a far-reaching reform in the packing 
and handling of a commodity in the 
production of which this country has 
almost a monopely. 
said Mr. Martin, “have 
been designed to prove to spinners the 


“Its operations,” 
heretofore 
superiority of this form of packing 
cotton, but with this fact now univer- 
sally admitted, and 
creased orders from those who tested 
the round last 
and with the mechanism employed in 
perfect, 


with largely in- 


bale’s merits season, 


the process now absolutely 
the scope of the company's operations 
While 


oper- 


will be aggressively extended. 


the cotton department wi’l be 


ated in these offices, the financial af- 


fairs of the American Cotton Com- 
pany will be conducted at a separate 
office, No. 1401 Lord’s Court Building, 
under the supervision of Winthrop M. 
Tuttle, an officer of Troop C (cavalry), 
of Brooklyn, returned 


from active service in Porto Rico.” 


who has just 


—Under the term “fancy yarns” are 
included all threads 
whose composition is of an irregular 
and 


varieties of 


or variegated character, which 


are designedly made so. 





FULLIN 


New Universal Fulling Mill. 


We ake illustrating 


the 1898 pattern of 


pleasure in 
well 
Rod 
Mass. 


this 


herewith, 
known fulling mill, made by the 
Hunt Machine Co., Orange, 

fulling, 
being equally 


light 


ney 
lor 
mill 


capacity and rapid this 


has no supe rior, 


well adapted for heavy and 


goods, Comparatively speaking, it 
takes up but little space, and requires 
The 


self-adjustable and re- 


but a small amount of power. 


bearings are 


movable, and are on the outside, ob- 


viating the dripping of oil on the in- 


side of the mill. The power is trans- 


mitted by friction, or tight and loose 
pulleys. 

The mill is made in two sizes. Te 
one illustrated represents that known 
as the No. four feet 


wide. has two sets of rolls, ard a six- 


2 mill, which is 
ring guide plank, with a capacity of 
the mill 


which is tree 


nearly twice as much as 
known as mill No. 1, 
feet wide, for one, two or three strings 
of extra heavy goods, one, two, three 


G MILL 4j 


four strings of medium goods, an:l 


four, 


or 


cne, two, three, five or six 


strings of light goods, with one set of 
a three-ring guide plank. 

heavy. 
material, the 
The adjus- 
table brass mouth pieces and stretcher 
motion, 


rolls and 


These mills are made extra 


being of the best and 


workmanship first class. 


also packing boxes and stop 


best construction. 
Hunt 


the 


are of the 
The 

pany is 

known builders of machinery for wet 


Com- 


best- 


Rodney Machine 


among oldest and 








and in the course of its long 
has introduced 


finishing, 
business experience it 
many and important improvements in 


the construction of its specialties, 


which have given its productions a 


high reputation among manufacturers, 
and the universally high favor which 
this receiving 


new fulling mill is 


wherever it is introduced insures a 
and extensive sale for the 


extensive 


very large 
machine. It is also an 


builder of turbine water wheels, and 


its productions ure illustrated and de 


scribed in its eatalogne of turbine 
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water wheels and woolen machinery, 
may be obtained free by ad- 
Rodney Hunt Machine 
Orange, Mass., where its 
located, and 
has an extensive plant fully equipped 


which 
dressing tue 
Company, 
where it 


main ofiice is 


with special machinery, or it may be 
addressed at its Boston office, 70 Kilby 
Street. 


Felting in Wool. 


The process of felting is not by any 
means as simple as most writers as- 


sume. On the contrary, it depends 
upon several both intrinsic and extrin- 
instead of resulting 


sic causes, and 


merely from the interlocking of the 


superficial cells of adjacent fibres, it 
must be regarded as the outcome of a 
series of modifications in the structure 
and composition of the fibre. We must 
therefore dismiss the conclusions of 
Mr. Youatt 
look in other directions for the causes. 


upon this question, and 
The primary requirements of a good 
felting wool, are: (1.) A large number 
of fusiform cells with extremely thin 
and elastic walls which respond very 
readily to the intluence of water and 
into 
The 
cells must be small so as to impart the 


permit of its free absorption 


every portion of the fibre. (2.) 
necessary flexibility and elastic na- 
ture so as to enable the fibres to read- 
ily intermingle and mat together. (3.) 
Its constitution must be more of the 
nature of gelatine than horn, so that 
when submitted to the action of hot 
water, assisted by acids and alkalies, 
the cell 
fibres 


walls are softened, and the 


readily adhere. It is a well 
fact that 
tions the felting capacity is very ma- 


known under these condi- 


terially increased, and as seen in the 
ease of hard felt, appears to be almost 
without limit. If, however, it is solely 


dependent upon the inter-locking of 
the individual serrations, it is hard to 
this can be, since it 


understand how 


is impossible for the points of the 
scales to penetrate beyond the cuticle, 
which, therefore, limits the extent of 
felting and shrinkage. In the first in- 
stance, two essential features must be 


borne in mind—viz., the presence and 


influence of moisture, and the shrink- 


age which results from the 
felting. 


crucial part of the problem, because 


always 
To ignore these is to miss the 
their universal presence in every in- 
stance shows that they are intimately 

Further 
investiga- 


connected with the process. 


so far as my microscopic 
tions have proceeded in this direction, 
it would appear that when the fibres 
water the im 
lend 
owing to the 


are saturated with hot 


brications do not readily them- 


selves to interlocking, 
tips of outer cells or scales becoming 
soft and swollen and bending more 
Under 
difticult to 


penetrate 


towards the shaft of the hair. 


these circumstances it is 


see how they can between 


each other. Further, since extreme 


felted goods are obtained by using a 
hot acid solution, which greatly facil- 
itates the operation, this places an- 
other obstacle in the way of Mr. You- 
att’s since both 


conclusions, because 


acids and alkalies act upon wool, es- 
pecially when they are heated, grad- 
ually dissolving the cells, we-must ad- 
mit that the exterior of the fibre will 
be the first to be injured, thus remov- 
ing the serrations, which ought, there 
fore, really to feliing 


prevent any 


taking place, whereas it becomes more 
pronounced. To what, then, can the 
property be assigned? In the first 
place, 1 am inclined to regard it more 
as a chemical than a mechanical phe- 
nomenon, owing to the fact that how- 
ever much we may agitate and entan- 
gle perfectly dry wool, it never be- 
comes felted in the true sense of the 
term. We 


wool fibres have no attraction for each 


know that absolutely dry 
other. Ivery tibre mutually repels its 


neighbor, thus being what is termed 


“electrically negative;’ but this disap- 
pears as moisture is added, until they 
begin to attract each other or become 


“positive.” This is well known to 


most carders and spinners, and so 
strong is the attractive force that the 
difficulty is 
drafting wool containing an excess of 
The action of hot 


water and acids causes the cell walls 


greatest experienced in 


water, combined 


to soften, change in form, and adhere 


more closely together, this becoming 





HARDENING CARD TEETH 


more pronounced where pressure is 


applied as well. Under these circum 
stances the cells and fibres lose their 
individuality, and become practically 
together into a more or less 
mass.—W. W. 


in Textile Manufacturer. 


fused 


homogeneous Buckley 


In buying fine wools for combing 
purposes a man gets a continuous line 
order. 


of thinking in a definite 


He looks at a lot of 


very 


combing wool, 


and has first to make up his mind 


geneially as to its quality. If that is 


satisfactory to him, the next thing 














Hardening Points of Card Teeth. 


Many of our readers undoubtedly 
teeth of 
Many 


usual 


know how the points of the 


ecard clothing are hardened. 


carders are familiar with the 


processes for obtaining this result, 


still there are many, no doubt, in the 


eard room, who have little or no idea 


of how this is accomplished. To these 


latter, the accompanying illustration 


will be of peculiar interest, as show- 


ing a method recently devised by a 


German, 
This apparatus is for hardening the 
glow- 


points of carding teeth, by first 














that he thinks of is, what percentage 


of wool at which he is now looking 
will he get of 
that he wants, in 
While he is 


something else he is making an inves 


the particular quality 


sorting his fleeces 


possibly talking about 


tigation that is settling in his mind 


that important question to him, 


whether it is 60 or 75 or 85 or 45 per 


these fleeces that is going to 


cent. of 


come out of the particular quality he 


wishes to get. 


Cotton hairs, besides the advan- 


tage of being unicellular, have other 


structural features of great impor 


tance. From the base of the hair to 
near the apex, in cells that are fully 
or less 


matured, if is found to be more 
a collapsed tnbe. 





ing, then cooling, and finally drying 


the teeth while the body of the band 
is cooled during the time the teeth are 
is claimed, a 


glowed. In this way, it 


superior quality of hardening is ob- 
tained. 

The 
vertical or longitudinal 


drawing which we give, is a 


section of the 


apparatus, which will require’ but 


little explanation in order to convey 


an idea of how the hardening is ac 


complished. The card band, or cloth 


ing, is first engaged by a brake mech- 


anism, to give the tension. 
rhe 


upper adjustable guide roll and over 


proper 


eard band then over an 


passes 
a lower hollow cooling tube, directly 
a cooling tank, and is finally en- 
feed 
suitable manner. 


over 


waged by a roller driven in a 


The cooling tank is 
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divided into two compartments by a 
partition. The forward compartment 
contains the cooling or hardening 
water, or other liquid. From _ this 
compartment the bath overflows the 
partition to fill the rear compartment, 
and cool the reservoir “A” of a Bunsen 
burner, “B,” contained therein. A 
stand-pipe is arranged with its mouth 
above the level of reservoir “A,” so 
that the latter is always submerged. 

\t the lower eud of the forward 
compartment, there is a drain, as will 
be noticed. 

fhe guide roll is borizontally adjus 
table, so that the angle at which the 
card is fed to the cooling tube, and 
the length of the way which the card- 
ing teeth describe through the fiame 
may be increased or diminished at 
pleasure. 

Reservoir “A’’ is supplied with a 
mixture of compressed air and gas 
through a pipe, so that ample oxygen, 
io insure perfect combustion, is pro- 
vided. 

In order to dry the card teeth after 
having passed out of the hardening 
bath, a tube “C” is arranged, perfo- 
rated on its upper side, and supplied 
with compressed air, which is ejected 
against the card teeth, which are still 
somewhat warm, drying them very 
rapidly. The ecard band is_ held 
against the feed roller by means of 
friction rolls, as will be seen by refer- 
ring to the drawing. 


Wool Market. 


For the last month, the wool market 
has ruled extremely quiet in all lines. 
rhe trade, however, has been hopeful 
all along, and the raw material has 
been looked upon as good property to 
hold, especially on fine grades, which 
are relatively enhanced in value from 
year to year, and unless a change in 
the growth of wool is brought about in 
the wool growing countries, there will 
be a famine of fine merino wool before 
five more years go by. We predicted 
this state of affairs eight years ago, 
when the disposition was strong for 
crossbreds and the negligence of 


merino sheep. The light weight busi- 
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ness has been disappointing to manu- 
facturers, aud although the prospects 
are favorable, still there is apparently 
nothing for immediate encourage- 
ment. Some mills are running over 
time, and one mill has a conspicuous 
advertisement in one of the Boston 
dailies for men weavers to operate 
looms during the night. These in- 
stances, however, of overtime employ- 
ment are in spots only. The position 
of foreign wools seems to be better 
than that of the domestic article. The 
prices abroad are relatively better 
than in this country. A considerable 
amount of Australian and other wools 
lave been re-exported, where one to 
two and a half cents can be realized, 
more than what can be obtained in 
our domestic markets. Ohio XX and 
above fieeces may be quoted at 29 to 
30 cents, Carpet wools are in good 
demand, ‘Territory wools are receiv- 
ing moderate attention. The most in- 
teresting feature in the Loston market 
during the past month, was the sale 
of wool at auction by the Under- 
writers’ Salvage Co., consisting of 
California, Arkansas, Texas, Cape, 
crosspreds, Australian, ete., taken 
from the store houses at Ballardvale, 
Mass., and the Atlas Stores, Boston, 
ali of which have been scoured, sorted 
and graded. The wool was sold on ac- 
count of the insurance companies 
upon which claims existed for wool 
that had passed through fire. The 
prices obtained were generally con- 
sidered to be satisfactory, sustaining 
market values. 

Wool in ware-house July 31, 1898, in 
the United States, was sixty-two mil- 
lion pounds, sixty per cent. of which 
was carpet wool. The amount in 
ware-house July 31, 1897, was 583,000 
pounds. . 





Cotton Market. 


We quote middling uplands, at pres- 


ent writing, at 5 9/15 cents, against 
5 3/4 cents last month. Manufactur- 
ers and the trade have entered upon 
this season with a large visible supply 
of cotton, with the prospects of 
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another enormous crop, which will 


vive an ample amount of the raw 


material, which is likely to be of such 


au weight as to carry prices to a very 


low level. Much will depend upon the 


length of the picking The 


season. 


policy of spinners is to keep away 


from the market other than to supply 


their immediate This is 
The belief 


planters 


wants. as 


true abroad as it is here. 


is quite general that cotton 


inade thing out of their last 


some 


year’s crop, notwithstanding the low 


prices which the; were obliged to 


take. 


According government 


crop report, there | be a slight 


Improvement in rhe 


astern portion of >» OK ‘ region. 


Rotting and shedding are decreasing; 


the bulk of the crop is open and pick 


ing is progressing rapidly. In the cen 


tral portion of the cotton region, pick 


ing is progressing as the weather 


per 


mits, but shedding, rust and worms 


continue in Mississippi and caterpillars 
again damaging the 


and worms are 


Some damage has 


Arkan 


early 


crop in Louisiana 


resulted from heavy rains in 


sas. In Texas the bulk of the 


crop is open and picking well ad 


vanced. although pickers are scarce in 


The 


will be 


localities. indicate 
that the 


Sout! 


some reports 


top crop short in 


Carolina, Georgia, Oklahoma 
and Texas. 

While Southern mills have taken as 
since the 


did 


have 


much cotton first of Septem 
the North 


than 


ber as they last year, 


ern mills not laid in more 


one-half of their last year’s tak 
The 


spinners in Great 


ngs. 


stock in the hands of 


surplus 


Britain and on the 


Continent, on the first of September, 


was estimated to be very considerably 


more than at that time 


previous. 


Cotton Mills and Spindles in India. 


ALL INDIA, 1st 


1807 
Number of Mills 5 173 
Spindles, 4,065,618 


Looms, 


Consumption of Co ton 


1,409,318 


145,452 


Bales), 


Operatives Employed, 


MARKET. 


This question of the drying of wool 


is one of much greater practical im 
portance than is commonly supposed. 
Wool dried in the open air will always 
yield an article of higher quality than 
be 


when 


can obtained from the same wool 


dried by means of artificial 


heat. A case in point was recently 


brought under notice by a local manu- 
facturer of felt hats, who stated that 


he eould always produce Aa better 


hat in than in winter 


the 


quality summer 
material. En- 


that it 


from Same raw 
the 


hat 


quiry elicited the fact was 


practice in these works to dry the 


bodies in the summer by placing them 


in an open shed, whereas in the win 


they were dried at several 


season 


res of the manufacture, on grat 


logs placed over the steam boilers. 


This fact sufficiently explained the 


variable result obtained, 


If one is selecting fine wools, the 


very first question raised is whether 


for carding 
The 
people who do the buying of wool for 


the wool is being selected 


purposes or is to be combed. 


carding have certain points in mind, 


which, while they may be in a rather 


indifferent way considered by the 


comoing 


man who is buying wools for 


purposes, are not the main points in 


his mind. He who is buying wool for 


carding has the thought, 


purposes 


chiefly, whether the wool thi 


wants is a wool for warp or 


dee 


wool W 


will 
ll be 


considerably by I 


purposes; and what his sion 


be as to the fitness of the 
governed hat. 


As 


the same as 


very 


most of his other questions 


those considered by the 


buyer of combing wools. we may 


pass 


to consideration of that business 


The 


frame is 


differential motion on a 


ing for the purpose of 


bobbin as the 
What is 


the surface speed of 


lating the speed of the 


roving is being wound on it. 


wanted is, that 
xabbin shall be exactly the same, 


the 
whether the winding is proceeding on 
full bobbin. To do this 


be 


an empty ora 


the revolutions per minute must 


altered for every layer of roving 


wound on. 
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COTTON DEPARTMENT. 


Practical Cotton Designs. more or less elaborate in themselves, 

but no matter how elaborate the fig- 

lig. 1 is an idea for shaft work, in- ure may be there is a general desire 

tended to be worked on not more than — to get away from fabrics having noth- 

16 shafts. The black squares (m) rep- jing but a solid satin weave for the 
resent solid tloats of weft, and the 


ee 


cross portion (»%) a three weft and one 
warp twill, whilst the light portion 
(=) may be worked up with either 
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a home os 
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warp twill or plain as desired. The 
whole, if worked out as above, will 
give a satisfactory result. 

The constant search for novelties in 
eotton brocades still keeps up the de 
mand for fancy weaves to form the 
groundwork of designs which may be 


SE A 2) ee 


IN SOOCO REO OROCOOCROO COCR ee 
Fig. 2. 
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rroundwork of 


how different the figures may be there 


s always a general amount of same 


ness in a large collection providing the 


designer has not used the craft at his 


command in producing distinet 


Sole 


and novel weave to 


work. It is always safe to assume 


that any weave giving the touch of the 
well-known five-end satin will be a 
likely seller, providing there is a suf 
ficient amount of novelty in it to give 
a distinct and pleasing feature. 
Figure 2 is a 


design for a ground 


work which will give a smart result 


and also the necessary touch which is 
so great a factor in the success of any 
fabric. Figures introduced on this 
must not be too 
bold 


figure 


weave crowded but 


just sufficiently to enable the ef 
fect of both 


seen. The general effect 


and ground to be 
will be much 


improved if the groundwork be shad 


the design. No matter 


embellish his 


DEPARTMENT 


ed to a solid warp weave at the edges 
of the figure. 
\ sketch for a cloth which is very 


The 
intended to be 


effective is given at Fig. 3. fine 


dotted portions are 


worked up in a 3x3 mock leno which 


will be found to produce a handsome 


The 
surround 


result. dots or floats of weft 


which the figure is a very 


suitable groundwork, as, owing to the 
simplicity of the figure, a more elabo 
rate one would tend to drown the pro 
nounced effect. 

Neat and 


simple designs show off 


the openwork to the best advantage 


and should be so modelled as to allow 


distribution of this weave in- 
the The 


is considerably 


a free 


side figure. 


sketch as it ap 


pears reduced on ae 


count of limited space, but it is in 


tended to be complete on 390 ends 


with picks according to requirements. 


It should be reeded three in a dent in 
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a 64 reed, and so arranged that the 
floating ends of the openwork (which 
weave has previously appeared in the 
columns of this magazine), are in the 
centre, as unless this is done a 


The 
may be 


open effect be obtained. 


ground weave of the 


cannot 
whole 
plain or a five-end satin, as desired; 
the total number of ends being adapt 
allows of the 


ed to either, whilst it 


embossed nature of the has 


been used of Jate for many classes of 


figure, 


fabrics, and is likely to come still more 
to the front. 
rate 


In many cases two sepa 


warps and wefts are used, the 
backing ends and picks being made of 
a low quality of yarn, whilst the face 
grade. <A 


very effective cloth may be made how- 


is of 2 good cheaper and 


ever without weaving with any back- 


FIG 7. 


ing pick; the backing ends, which 


must be'woven with a very high ten- 
sion, 


underneath the 
cloth when not lifted to form the fig- 


simply floating 
The designs of course must be so 
that the 
The face ends and picks being 


ure, 
arranged floats are not too 
long. 
of a much lower tension than the rest 
of the yarn, every lift of the backing 
thread to the surface of the cloth will, 
when dropped again, pull that portion 


where it is lifted, below the level of 


FIG. 8. 


whole dent 


without a remainder, which would not 


being reeded three in a 


be the case if 400 ends to the repeat 
were used, 

A scheme of weaving employed in 
the manufacture of quilts, ete., and 


which may be easily recognized by the 


of these 


class of cloth is given at 


the surface of that portion where none 


bindings occur. Some de- 


signers only raise the tight thread for 
one pick, but 


better results are ob- 


tained by raising for two picks. 


A design on point this 


Fig. 4; the 


paper, for 
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draft and lifting plans being shown 
; should be made 
reeded 
three in a dent in a 64 reed; the 


at Figs. 5 and 6. It 


with 96 threads per inch and 


tight 


ends being in the centre. The design 


may be woven in the gray, for bleach 


ing or piece-dyeing, or, if a colored ef 


fect is desired, variety may be g by 


having the tight threads of alternate 


shades of color contrasting agreeably 


with the face shade. The plan of 


weaving being simple, it readily adapts 
itself to producing effects on a limited 
number of shafts 

A suggestion for a corded stripe for 
a shaft loom is given at Fig. 7. The 
cords are intended to float on the face 


of the cloth at intervals: and where 


not up for figuring, to weave plain. 


The spots may be larger or smaller if 


desired, but the ones occupying seven 
ends and picks respectively will yield 
the best 

Another 


a good result 


results. 


suggestion which will give 
is shown at Fig. 8. It 
should be woven with soft spun weft 
of 26’s to 30’s with about 70 ends per 
inch and picks in proportion. The zig- 
weft 
The 


be composed 


zag lines should be composed of 
floats of not less than five ends. 
fine dotted 


portion may 


of crepe or some rough weave, each 


stripe to be edged with crammed ends 
The line of 


spots is added to enhance the effect 


of a warp satin weave. 


which, if worked out on the lines 


given, will creditable 


fabric. 


prove a very 
NOVELTY. 


City and Guilds of London Institute. 
ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS SET AT 
rHE EXAMINATION IN COTTON SPIN- 
NING, MAY 3, 1898. 


ROBERT CUNLEFFI 


Question: What is carding? Why 
is it necessary ” What effect has it on 
What 


arise in the cotton during the process? 


the cotton? defects (if any) 


Answer: Carding is a part, the last 


and most important part, of the clean- 
where the combing ma- 


ing process, 


chine is pot used. Carding also is the 


DEPARTMENT 


Straightening out ol entangled 


fibres. It is necessary be- 


still left in the cotton, 


‘re are 


impurities which the previous 


ines were unable to take ou 
immat 


as short, weal 


broken seed, neps, ete., which if let 


in the cotton would have a very injur 


ious effect upon the yarn. It 


is neces- 
crossed 
Hard 


found in the lap, 


sary, ause the fibres are 


and matted. 


lirections, 
of cotton are 


Ss necessary to lessen these 


lumps of cotton and comb out 


bres and place them in some- 


ike parallel order. The effect 


cotton is to disentangle the 


fibres, to clear it from impuri- 


kind referred to above, 


ties f ie 


ind to form the cotton into a sliver 


preparatory to being placed under tif 


draw frame _ rollers. The question 


hat defects arise. We are 


asks W 


aware that often defects arise here, 


but they are generally the result of 


either bad management, bad wire on 


the care or bad setting. The defects 


increase of nep, instead of 


them away and weakening of 


the fibre. This is the result of over 


and bad setting. Somet 


carding 
stuffs are formed and pass on with 
tue web. 

Question: Describe briefly the con- 
struction of a roller and clearer card- 
ing machine, tracing the course of the 
cotton through it. 

Answer: The lap of cotton is placed 
at the back of the card resting on the 

The end 
dish feed 
plate, and passes between the nose of 
plate and the feed The 
held by the feed 


roller running at about % foot of sur- 


top of a 6-inch wood roller. 


of the lap rests upon a 


that roller. 
place of cotton is 


face per minute. This brings the cot- 


ton in contact with the teeth of the 
lickerin, bent forward in the direction 
running at about 
The 


into the 


of its motion and 


800 feet per minute. 


points of 


the teeth strike down fleece 


held by the feed roller and comb out 


the fibres. They are carried round on 


the underside of the takerin to the 


main eylinder, passing on their 


way 
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over dirt-knives placed at an angle 


under the lickerin. ‘These help to 


clean the cotton from any remaining 


impurities such as sand, broken seed, 
leaf, ete. 
contact with the teeth of the main cyl 


They are then brought in 


inder, which also are bent in the di 


run at about 
The 


the cotton 


rection of motion, and 


i600 feet per minute. teeth of 


from 
dirt 


the cylinder sweep 


the lickerin and carry it to the 
face 


and 


roller, the teeth of which those 


of the carding cylinder travel 


with a very slow speed of only about 


16 feet per minute. The carding cyl 


inder then carries the cotton forward 


to the several rollers and 


clearers, and at each pair in succes 


pairs of 


further 
The 
the teeth of all these pairs 


sion the fibres undergo a 


combing out, or straightening. 
notion of 
of rollers is in the same direction as 
that of the adjacent teeth on the cara 
speed, 


eylinder, but at a much slower 


and the teeth of the clearers are in 
clined forward in the direction of mo- 
tion, while those of the rollers are set 
in the opposite Way, so as to prevent 
the point of the teeth facing those on 
The 
past the 


the carding eylinder. cotton, 


therefore, is carried clearer 


without being caught by its teeth, and 
it is caught upon the teeth of the rol 
ler running at only about 20 feet per 
minute, <All fibres failing to pass the 


rolier are carried round upon its 


clearer which runs at a 
about 400 


the clearer, there 


teeth to the 
surface speed of feet per 
minute, the teeth of 
off the 


themselves stripped in 


fore, sweep cotton from the 


roller, and are 
the same way by the carding cylinder 
After 

and 


running at the higher speed. 


passing the six pairs of rollers 


clearers, the fleece is taken off in a 


continuous sheet from the card eylin- 


der to the doffer, the teeth of which 


face those of the cylinder, and move 


in the same direction, but at a much 


slower speed of only about 65 feet per 


minute. The cotton is carried round 


on the underside of the doffer, to a 


vibratory comb, moving at about 1000 
double vibrations per minute. This 
comb strips the cotton from the teeth 


of the doffer, and the thin fleece, 4Q 


inches wide, is gathered in by guides 


to a width of 6 inches and finally into 


a smooth bell-mouthed, round funnel 


having a hole only % inch diameter, 


through which the contracted ribbon, 
or sliver, is drawn by the pair of cal 
lender rollers and coiled into a can, 

Describe the 
feed 


mote knives of a carding engine, indi 


Question: arrange 


ment of the roller, lickerin and 
cating the way in which the cotton is 
delivered to the cylinder from the lap. 
This 


some 


Answer: question has been 


auswered to extent in giving 
the answer to the previous question, 
We add that the feed 
roller is a fluted roller, 


driven by a side shaft from the doffer 


have only to 


iron 


COaAMSe, 


being 254 to 2% inches diameter run- 


ning at about 34 foot surface speed, 


each end by lever 
hold the cot 


runs in the 


being weighted at 
weights, so as to firmly 
hollow or 
feed. The 


saw tooth 


ton under it, it 


curved part of the dish 


lickerin is covered with 


wire, which, if properly made and set, 
does not require either grinding or 
The 


the direction of 


stripping. teeth are inclined in 
notion and strike the 
end of lapprojectingover thedish feed 
strike through but 
little 


gradually in the 


They do not 


nose, 


only comb out a from the top 


and thin it down 


shape of a wedge. Utder the lickerin 


ure two mote kuives, these 


pled to the 


are cou 


lickerin under casing and 


are adjustable, and are for the pur 


pose of shaking out any of the heavy 
mupurities left in the cotton by the 


sentching machine. On account of 


the excessive speed of the cylinder 


and the number of points of wire on 


every’ inch, there are quite as many, 
if not rather more, points of wire than 
that 
thick layers of cotton or large quanti 


fibres of cotton, so there are vo 


ties of fibres to be dealt with at any 


one time by the wire on the carding 
evlinder, 
Question: Describe 


of the 


the disposition 
teeth in card clothing for var 
What is 


crown and 


ious purposes, meant by 


fonndation, knee? 
Answer: Commencing with the lick 


erin, the teeth are disposed in the di- 
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rection of its motion, th: . they are and Fig. 4 show partly in section, an 
bent downwards as » lickerin is end elevation, a plan and side eleva 
running downwards, oO as to carry on, re tively. 


he ftibres of cotton | underside » former general shape and 


to the cylinder. The , he © I ions were retained when desig 
inder are also bent in the same direc ye the roller bearing for purpos 
tion of its revolution So that where I langeability, but changes in 


tine e sh lindet and lickerin tai were made for the purpose 


come together, they are both pointing taining hardened rubbing surf: 


upwards, and ru 
| ; 


‘e essential for the perma 


tion. rhe teet of roller bearings. For the 


tect p CY r, journals such hardened surfaces were 


in order that we ya comb tained by covering them witl rd 


ing out or holding ‘k power it ned steel sleeves, made of .40 per 


them, Also the teeth of doffer are carbon steel tubing tempered in 


eli wed In the Opposite diy *( @) yund p rfes tly soo h stra 


= il 


motion, so that the teeth of » CVE tr rnd to the proper diameter. upon 
i ' ‘ i . babes , i 


der deposits the fibres of cott journals. 
points of the wire on doffer 


meant by foundat 


it consists 
woolen and eottol cloth. 
and lavers of India rub 


foundat 


Crown 
where 


points fe — 
part wie me Wir : \ ig would 


fortn an 


Slasher Cylinder Bearings. irround and som 
journal are 
Paper read by Frederick A. Flather, ( ( ith th same 
Lowell, Mase., ore the New England Cot : 
ton Manutacturers’ Association. es. r ds fit loosely 
> bronze 1 
You are all familiar with the truck lou ended studs lying 


usually employed and among the 


for supporting slasher cylinders, and the rings and « 
therefore, will by nterested I t shoulders hold the bronze 
Lowell Machine Shop's \ " enough apart to allow 
bearing for this purpose ; a little play and mainta 
Parker, agem he acific c nT the rollers and journa 
mentioned at 
Parker at that time ment ; Ol , their outside dian 
of the points of he re of the bearing, and 
in the Lowell Machine Sl j ’ thei iside diameter than the 
slasher 4 of the journal, to prevent 
Mr. Parker had bearings of th ¢ hard against 
type furnished upon a slasher w I ing r the journals 
the Lowell Machine Shop made for T) besrings in 
the Pacitic Mills and they have now 1 un have and need no ¢: 
been running for some time with good ings but they are covered for purposes 


satisfaction. The cuts marked Fig. 2 f cleanliness. They are lined with 
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58 


steel made of tubing split jnain-bearing castings provide conven- 


hardened 


linings after ient places for draining and cleaning 


longitudinally and these 


the reservoirs. 
old 
which 


out 
The 
trucks 


being fastened into place by four cap 


had 
the 


side style truck bearings 


screws tapped in from the under 


are carefully ground to dimension. were shorter than 
To provide for lubrication, flanges at journals. They have always cut into 


end of the bearings projeet up the journals and have been made in 


eacil 


wards from the main bearing castings Various wavs; sometimes with one 


until only a clearance is left between truck about eight inches diameter, di- 


them and the collars on each end of rectly below the journal, with a horn 
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the 
half 


the journals. These tlanges cleai 


steel linings endways about on: 
inch and dam the ends of the oil res- 
The height of these flanges is 
level of the 
sufficiently 


ervoirs. 
the oil in 
high to 


that the 


such 
reservoirs can be 


submerge the lower half of each rol- 


ler, as it reaches the lowest place in 


its path of rotation. There is a chan- 


nel for oil in the main castings, just 


beneath the steel linings, connecting 


the oil spaces in the ends of each bear- 


ing. 


Taps in the outer ends: of the 








on each side of the journal, projecting 


upwards from ‘the main casting to take 
the side thrust, but uncovered and ex- 
posed to dust and dirt at the end near 


est the cylinder, sometimes with side 


trucks in place of the horns, and best 


of all, until the present improvement 


Was made, two trucks with the jour- 


nal resting upon both wholly covered 
The diffi- 
bearings is that 


to re- 


for purposes of cleanliness. 
all 
later the 


culty with such 


sooner or trucks fail 


volve and the journals become cut. 
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“tT 
f 
a 


this occurs the cylinders stat 


When 


ard and ji 


und require more power, 


warp is tender or contains only 


he 


Conus ad ‘rable 
If 


of 


small number of ends, 


done, the 


piecing has to b 


ngs are cut on one side 


der 
end a 


only, thereby lowering worn 


yward 


} 
t 


little, the 


e, and t 


warp strai 
oid pir 


slasher 


the ) 


( 
! 


one sid > av cing ’ 


erative starts the carefully 
and slowly, thus wasting his time 


lessening the production 


Journals have frequently been 


f inch and 


one-eig@uto 


id, t 


journal drops down 


to a dept 1 Oo 
it 


the piping is rig he interior st 


of the upon 


elbow and creates excessive 


The 


lowers 


stuffing-box, when the 


If 


ntrie to the 


its by cutting, becom 


elbow, and the pacl 


“rt 


vhich revolves with the journal 


steam 
Fig. 1 
ing 


eut enough to allow 


ron 


! under side. show 


bye 


h the 


cape oO 


tie journal of a truck-bear after 


ins become worn, the dotted line 


the original form. 


showing 
A 


how 


test was made to tind on 


careful 


much more drag was required 
ler with truck bear 


be 


a cylin 
I 


the 


with roller sarings. nder 
Lions possible true 


cond 


five pounds 


d 


» cylinder, and, 


requuire over 


bearing 


st th as it is four 


art 


most mills that one, two, three 


in 


retuse to revolve, te 


trucks 
were ade 
ig that their stoppage created. 
than 


four 


7 to show the additio1 


ari 


ce more 


r the worst condition 


pounds were required to start the 


inder 


Apparatus for Mercerizing. 


1 subject of mercerizing 


yarns and goods seems far from 


exhausted, and the time and ingenu 


of inventors are now actively ¢ 


ployed manufact 


putting before 


that 


in 


ers devices will accomplish 
purpose of utilizing Mercer's 


\n 
Swiss has just appeared, w 
The drawing 
to 

of 


ery. apparatus invented by 


hich 


lustrate herewith. 
self-explanatory 


mercerizing 


those fami 


be 
yarn. 


with the 


} 
lho 


to es 


les 


tie 


et 


v 


bel 


dise 


we 


oy 


EPARTMENT 


of 
adjustable 
in 


hanks 


L @ 


on an 


As will notice 1e 


yarn are 


reel which may axially rotated 


annular pipes 
of 
provided with 
of 


mercerizir 


being he walls the 


x } ; . 
Ve esse], which pipes are 


toward tl centre 


t 


small 


ope 


the \ ie lg 


und 


} 


Annrtar Pipes 


it 





In 





ial 
n 
19 


ry! 


cotton 


he 
ity sprinkled 
le yarn 


bars, 


‘Thi 


of yarn on 


in the 


ur cing the hanks 


e] the nut, as noted 


the 
s screwed down, causing 
till t 
is obtained. We 
further explanation, 
will 


ov illustration 


out neces- 


it 


; 
| oO 


‘ spread ie 


a tiie 
il 


will 


re 
think 


‘nsion 


sury t 


not need any 


does 


liar more than what the illustration 


give. 





WOOLEN DEPARTMENT. 


Science and Practice of the Construe- 
tion of Woven Textures. 


BRADBURY, 


FRED 


Continued from Septemben 
In further proof of the reasonable 


and correctness of the conclus 


hess 


ions arrived at in previous articles, it 


while the weft produced all the bend 


In a second experiment the warp 


tie, 


line became slightly undulated whilst 
third the 


sreater deviations, 


in 2 warp threads produced 


The angle produc 


ing the most satisfactory results was 


one Which approached nearest that il 


lustrated by the photo-micrograph of 


FIG. 29 AND 29a, 




















FIG, 30 AND 30a, 


in a series of ex 
periments of cloth 
the evidence all tended to make mani- 
that the construction and 
cloth partially in 


be added that 
actual 


might 
structure, 
lest cover 
of the 
ferred) were brought into better focus 


(as already 


realized as the 
their 


and more thoroughly 


warp threads deviated from 
original straight line, and produced an 
angle of increasing magnitude, but of 
limited given ex- 


ample the 


dimensions. In a 


warp remained straight 


warp extracted from No. 1 cloth, and 


shown at Fig. 29. 

For the purposes of instruction and 
found advanta- 
of the 


warp pro- 


illustration it will be 


geous to determine the size 
angle which this thread of 
duces, and, as well as is possible that 
of the any angle 


finding the 


weft. The size of 


may be obtained, first, by 
numerical value of the angle and seec- 
ond by measuring with the protractor 


the angle thus produced. To obtain 
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the size of the angle as above by each 


method is comparatively easy when 


given the following data and method 


of construction. 
Given,—A_ second 


photo-micrograph 


of the above warp thread as shown at 
Fig. 29 “A.” 


unlimited 


Construction.—Draw an 


horizontal straight line 
as parallel as is possible with the di 
rection of the reproduced yarn shown, 


line “A, 


or parallel with an imaginary strai 


a second straight B” throug 


riit 


drawn through the centre of the 


line 


curved thread in its lowest and 


est position ntersection 


warp and wet 


clined direction former, and 


cutting “xy” he ! ‘Cc. but un 


limited towards From 


the point “C”’ measure 


ree TnCHeS or 


any other convenient unit, along 


direction of “x;” indica 


letter “D;” 


length in the 
this point by ft! from t 
point line 
point “BR.” 


Measnrement.—Obtain the distance 


“CE” 
then the angle “DCE 


in the unit as before (“DC” 


Sale 


represents the 


size of the angle produced by 


warp. Further, by comparing 


length of the » “DC” with thi 
the hypotenuse “CE” we obtain, not 


only a ratio of the base to the hypoten 
use, but also a numerical value of the 
cosine of he angle “DCE” 

versely 

angle 

‘DCE” let 


value of 


Proof, » triangle 


a numerical 
angle “DCE,” “ED” 


ular (being the side opposite an 


x” represent the 
equals perpendic 
gle “x” 
under consideration), “DC” 


equals the 
ase, “CE” equals the 
then “DC” + “CE” 


tenuse 


hy potenuse, 
Base = Ilypo 


> 
~tSe 


cosine of angle “x.” 


“pDe’ =< 3 inches by measurement. 


Hypotenuse “CE” 3% inches, by 


measurement. Cosine angle “x” 


(2 + 3%) (2 = Id) ; 


0.925 nu 
merically. 
In the application of trigonometrical 


science to any practice, a book of 


mathematical tables is used, from 


which, as from a dictionary, the nu 
merical value of the ratio of any given 


angle can be found, conversely, from 


DEPARTMENT 


he ratio of a given angle the size can 


be obtained. Hence, when the nu- 


merical value of the cosine of an 


angle is 0.9% he size of the angle Is 


siven as 


Further, if the approved point in a 


protractor be centred upon the point 


“C.” with the base line of the protrac- 


tor coincident with that of the hori 


ontal line “xy,” the straight line 
sesh). will be observed be- 
cireular divisions 22° and 


measure tl angle of curva- 

f the wet l a ‘ASV 
a matter as tl chietiy 
on account ol which 
has received in its structural 


Hence, 


ake 


the weft 


relation to the woven fabric 
ry no reasonable means could | 
the weft of No. 1 


Nos. 2 and 


lesser 


cloth or in a 


textures lie 


sense 


1 position for photo MICrograpuy 


anu ideal line drawn through or par 


allel with the central axis of the full 


‘ead would remain in 


relation wit] ile* 


plane of 
‘kground against which the 


yarn was placed for microscopic ex 


amination and for subsequent phot 


micro The thread presented 


rraply 


lilere the appearance and shape of a 


corkserew, whieh will be 


partially 
evident to the careful observer of the 
pihoto-micro shown at Figs. 30 
ind 304 

We have, 


a previous 


graphs 


however, demonstrated 


occasion that when 


sets of threads are bent out of 


straight line and when the woven 


xture contains as many threads as 


their angles of curvature and their 


diameters admit, assuming one set of 


2214 


threads produces an angle of 


the opposite set will produce an angle 

» versa (see Fig. 9, Decem 
ber, 98). The angles produced by the 
intersection of the weft threads as re 
vealed by the  photo-micrographs, 


Figs. 29 and 30 are perhaps 


repre- 
sented hetter diagramatically by the 
than by 


illustration Fig. 9, any other 


demonstrated 


diagram conceived or 


in these articles, assuming we read 


Fig. 9 to eross section 


represent a 


throneh the weft instead of through 


the warp as originally intended. 


Reverting to the deductions obtained 
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§ to lla, inclu 


it will be observed that when one 


‘rom a study of Figs. 
set of threads remains straight in the 
other set 
Fig. 
con- 


woven texture, while the 


produces all the bending, as at 


li, a cloth can be made which 


tains relatively a greater number of 


warp and weft threads per square 


inch and consequently a_ greater 


weight of fabric than could be ob- 
tained under any other natural or or- 
dinary conditions. However, no prac- 
tical 


on textile subjects will assert 


or writer 
that it 
woven tex- 


manufacturer, expert 
is impossible to produce a 
ture which does not contain relatively 
more threads and weight per square 
inch than is obtained under ordinary 
conditions for as soon as compression 
become factors, the 


and spiral twist 


cloth is imme- 
that it 
comes possible to increase or decrease 


and 


construction of the 


diately modified so then be- 


the relative number of threads 


weight as above. If an increase of 


tireads of warp or weft does not re- 


sult in a natural or in any decrease in 


threads it will of 


the opposite set of 


produce angles which are 


necessity 


tninable under ordinary and 


not ol 
Thus, consider for 


and lla, 
straight 


conditions, 
Figs. 1l 
threads are 


usual 
example where the 
warp and the 
weft produces the maximum amount 


of bending. Disturb, for the purpose 
1 illustration, the perfect straightness 

warp until it produces an angle 
Fig. 9, or 


as at increase the 


angles of both sets of threads 
the original Figs. 11 and 1la until they 
as at Fig. 10. Note in 
the latter, we 
which can only be ob- 
simultan- 


and 


upon 


produce angles 
each case, especially 
have a result 


tained when the yarn is 


eonsly subjected to compression 
a spiral twi 

Let us now proceed to determine as 
approximately as is possible, compat- 
ible with the difficulties involved, the 
angle produced by the weft of cloth 
No. 1. 
Given.—A 
of the 


shown at Fig. 30A. 


second photo-micrograph 


weft yarn of above cloth as 
horizontal 
“xy” of unlimited dimen- 


sions, as parallel as is possible with 


Construction.—Draw a 
straight line 


WORLD 


} 


the direction of the illustration of the 
a straight line “AR” 
or drawn 


yarn shown, and 


parallel with an imaginary 
jine passing through the centre of the 
thread in its lowest and highest posi 
tions of any two successive intersec- 
The “ABR” 


inclination of the 


tions line represents the 


average weft yarn 
and is unlimited in the direction “A” 
and “B” and lettered “C” at the point 
where it cuts “xy.” From the point 
“C” measure two inches or any other 
convenient unit along its length in the 
ludicate this point by 
point “D” 
“DG” at right 
unlimited towards “G” 


direction “x.” 

the letter “Db” 
draw a 
angles to “DC” 
but cutting “AR” in the point “E.” 
Obtain the 

units as 


from the 


straight line 


Measurement: distance 
“CE” in the 


Then the angle “DOE” represents the 


same above, 


size of the average inclination of the 
weft. By the 
length of the base “DC” 


comparison of the 
with that of 
the hypotenuse “CE,” the ratio of the 


base to the hypotenuse is obtained 
numerical value of the 
the angle “DCE.” 

triangle “DCE” let 
“x” represent the numerical value of 
‘E;’ “ED” equals the 
perpendicular; “DC” 
and “CE” 
Then “DC” 


tenuse 


and also the 
cosine of 


Proof.—In the 


the angle “bD¢ 
equals the base; 
equals the 
“OR” 
cosine of angle “x 


hypotenuse. 
= Base Hypo- 


also base 2 inches by measurement. 


Hypotenuse 2 13/16 inches by meas- 


urement. Therefore, cosine of angle 


as = (2 2 13/16) = (32 — 45) 


0.711 numerically. 


When the numerical value of the co- 


sine is 0.711 the size of the angle is 
always equal to 45° 19’ or 
45 


By the application of the protractor 


practically 


to coin- 
obtain 


Similar results will be found 


cide with the foregoing. To 


the proper amount of increase in the 
angle of 


tially in principle, 


curvature, requires essen- 
as will already be 
understood, an increase in the number 
threads. 


At this juncture I might with advan- 


of the same set of 


recite an incident which occurred 
manufacturer sub- 
mitted for my _ consideration 
woven fabrics of similar material, but 


tage 
some time ago. A 


two 
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and 
The 
know 


one of them was much superior 


preferable to its competitor. 


inanufacturer was anxious to 


the cause of this difference. Upon ob 


servation it was apparent that one set 


of threads was very much more 


curved in appearance than the corres 


ponding set of threads in the contem 
cloth. His 


the tact, he 


porary ittention being 
drawn to naturally in 
obtain the 


My reply 


quired how to proceed to 


necessary increase of angle. 


being given, based upon the principles 


stated above, the instructions were 


followed, an increase in the angle was 


obtained much nearer the ideal to 


gether with an admitted improved re 


sult. 


curious coincidence it trans 


By a 


pires that the amount of increase in 


the number of threads which a fabric 


may contain when both sets of threads 


are bent out of the straight line is in 


the direct hypotenuse to 


ratio of the 
base, or in 


the 


tue base or hy potenuse 


the ratio of the numerical value of 


secant of the angle, e. g.: assuming 


our initiative to be a straight line of 


thread, 
tight threads being represented by 


the distance apart of the 


str 


one diameter of warp plus one diam 


eter of weft, then any deviation from 


the straight line of thread will invar 


iably require an increase in the same 


direct ratio of 


set of threads in the 
hypotenuse to the base 

This 
means of not only 


furnishes us with a_ ready 
proving the results 
the 


fabrics in 


obtiuined by former methods in 
struction of woven 


both 


co! 


threads were bent 


but of 


sets of 


which 


out of the straight line, also 


determining the most suitable set for 


other fabrics where the conditions of 


manufacture appear, upon the sur 


face, more complex. 
foregoing 


In the application of the 


assertion the ratio of the hypotenuse 
to the base may always be readily de 
when the angle of curvature 
the 


angle under con 


termined 
given following val 
the 
third nearest d 


15 _ 


is known and 
ues of cosine of 
sideration to cimal 


Cosine of angle 0.966 numeri- 
cally. 


Cosine of angle 2214%4° = 0.923 numer 


ically. 


Cosine of 0.866 numeri- 
‘ally. 
Cosine of 0.707 numeri 
cally. 
Cosine of angle 6 5 numeri- 
cally 
Then 


always equals base 
! 


since the cosine of any angle 
hypotenuse, the 
each of 


fol- 


lows ind subseque ntly employed asa 


alue of the hypotenuse for 


the given angles may be found as 


simple formula. 


In cosine of angle 15 Base—Hy 


potenuse 0.965. 


Then 1~—Hy 
By multiply- 


Let base equal unity 


potenuse—0.965 


ing across we obtain 965 Hypotenuses 


1000 Bases. Hypotenuse 
1.036. When base—1 
In cosine of angle 224 


92 
0.925. 


Base—Hy- 
potenuse 
Let base equal unity: Then 1—Hy 


0.925 ; (l— 1.08). 


When base l 


Base : 


potenuse 
Ilypotenuse=1.08 
Hy- 


In cosine of angle 30 


potenuse—0.866 

Then 1~Hy- 
0.866 (11.154). 
154 When base—1 


Base—| ly- 


Let base equal unity 
potenuse 
IHypotenuse—1. 

In cosine of angle 45 :. 
potenuse—0.707. 

Let base equal unity: Then 1~Hy- 
707 —(1--1.414) 

When base=] 


Base—lly- 


707 
$14. 


angle 60 


potenuse 0 

Ilypotenuse= 1 
In cosine of 

potenuse—0.5. 

Then 1—Hy- 


} Hypotenuse 


Let base equal unity 
potenuse—0.5—,°, 
2. When base—1. 

Phe 


formula together 


reduced to simple 


roregoing 
With its application 


inay be stated as follows 


Formula IX 


both 


cloths in 
bent 


applies to 


which sets of threads are 


out of the straight line Thus, one 


diameter of warp plus one diameter 


of weft multiplied by the numerical 


value of the cosine of any given angle 


diameter of one di- 


(Relative length of 


or (one warp 
ameter of weft) 
the hypotenuse to the base). 


distance 


which the 


of the 


result of represents 


apart centres of any 


two consecutive threads at the point 


of intersection for any given angle 
N. B. When the 


sections in one repeat of 


threads and inter- 


the weave 
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are equal, as in cloths Nos. 1, 2, 3, the 
denominator of the distance apart ob 
tained in inches indicates the number 
of threads per inch finished. 
proof and usefulness of this 

ula is evident, if we subject it to 
he following tests. In Fig. 8 (pages 
65 and 66, Nov. °97), the warp and 
weft formed equal angles of 30° and 
the diameter of each yarn 1/60 of an 
inch, The number of threads per inch 
were found to equal 34.6. By the 
above formula the same results are 
obtained. [(Warp 1/60) + iweft 
60)) 154 1/30 1000/1154 
4.6. 


Similarly for Figs. 9 and 10 warp 


andl weft as before, but the angles 
produced by the warp equal 45° and 
60° respectively, also the number of 
threads of each per inch were found 
to equal 42.4 and 60° respectively. 

By formula IN we obtain identical 
results. Thus, angle 45° (Fig. 9 warp) 
varp 1/60) (weft 1/60)] 1.08 

10 *K 100/108 1/42.4 inches 

Angle 60° ‘Fig. 10 warp). [(warp 

+ iweft 1/60)] 4 30 
69 inches, or 42.4 and 60 
if warp per inch respectively. 
obtained the correct num 
threads of weft per inch in each 
cloth represented by the two last 
numed figures and upon the original 
basis of construction and caleulation 
would bot have been possible, because 
to obtain these angles the yarn must 
be subjected to compression or a spi 
ral twist, or both of these factors 
combined as is typifed in cloths Nos. 

1, 2, and 3. 

These cannot very well be repre 
sented upon a plane surface for the 
purpose of calculation. However as 
the truth of formula LX has been dem 
onstrated as above, such calculations 
may be readily determined, e. g., in 
ig. 9, where the angle produced by 
the weft is 22% the number of 
threads of weft per inch is obtained 
thus: 

[ (warp ,,)+(weft 1.) ]—1.08 
1 00 (1—-32.4). 

The weft in Fig. !0—angle=15 

(dota) = 1.086= ¥,Xt098=— Wy OF 


32.4 and 31 threads of weft per inch 


respectively. 
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With the knowledge comprised in 
the above theory. the actual angle 
produced by the warp and the con 
struction of the ideal face cloth No. 1, 
we have sufficient data to obtain the 
correct amount of compression of the 
weft, previously estimated, the con- 
lirination of the size of the angle pro- 
duced by the weft, and any other 
necessary particulars of construction. 

Given—The angle produced by the 
warp—224° demonstrated. The diam- 
eter of the warp=,}, of an inch. The 
number of threads per inch in the cloth 

38. The numerical value of Hyp.— 
base—secant 224°=—1.082. Hence base 

| when Hyp.=1.082. 

Let |—x=the diameter of the weft at 
right angles to the warp. Then by 
formula IX we obtain, (,},+1~+x)— 
1.082 (hyp.) j.-distance apart in 
inches of the centre of two consecutive 
threads of warp at the point of inter- 
section = (111+-x) ~— (111xx 1.082 
‘,. Multiply across to clear away frac- 
tions: 38 (11'4+-x) =111x X 1.082 
120.102x 4218 120.102x—38x—82.- 
$218—82.102 = ,), nearly, 
3, of an inch nearly. Con- 


102x. x 
hence 1—x 
sequently the diarueter of the weft in 
the direction at right angles to the warp 
or at the point of intersection=,', of an 
inch 

By formula VI we obtain the in 

“ise in the diameter of the weft in 
the direction of the length the 


piece thus: (1 


obtain in a simple fraction the 
amount of compression which will be 
found useful we proceed simply as 
follows; the truth and facts which the 
figures represent will be at once ap 
parent, 
fy—qy — (4 1—33) + (41 33): 
(1169.1), 
i, e., the weft has been compressed so 
that the original diameter has_ in- 
creased 169 of an ineh which, sim- 
plified, = 1/169 + 1/41 = 41/169 = 
4%, or the amount of increase due to 
compression is equal to 4 the origi- 
nal diameter of the weft. 
With the particulars as determined 
heretofore we may verify the angle 
produced by the weft as measured, or 











the actual measurement to 


we may 





assuming 


be correct obtain the number 


of picks of weft which would be 


found to be almost identical with 


those contained in the actwal fabric. 
We shall. however, contine ourselves 
to the former, thus: Let “y” = the 
secant of angle ‘‘x,”’ 

+ a5) —-J L. == (111--33)~y 


(x4 = , 
(1 i 1x 33)—,,. Multiply across: ylll 
* 33 144K 36. y=(144x 36) — (111 
<x 33)—F45= 1.415. Secant of 
produced by the weft—1.415. 

the we have given, 
size of the angle, the 
1.415, to be 


same as 


angle 


From tables the 


numerical value 


of whose secant is equal 
to 45° 2’, or 


measured. 


practically the 


Ilence we have established a theory 


which will enable us to determine as 
correctly as is possible the construc- 


tion of a cloth, including compression, 


when both sets of threads are bent 
out of the straight line. 

The reader may select, if preferred, 
the method of determining the con 


struction as explained in the Septem 
ber issue providing he also makes al 


iowance for the reservation accom 


panying the remarks; in some _ re- 
spects it will be found more simple 
than the foregoing which ignores no 


Yet, I do not 


propose to point out every detail with 


insignificant details. 


such circumstantial exactness as will 
leave no room for doubt, error or mod 
ification. 

The manufacturer of woven pro- 
ducts has such a numerous and vary- 


ing quantity of modifying factors to 


include in his considerations that if I 


record the results of my experience 


and observation coupled with an ex 


pression of opinion including the 
for 


to have accomplished 


results I 
self 


reason such and such 


elaim my 


imiposed task I do not, however, 
think it 
upon these lines of thought in this par 


though I 


necessary to proceed further 


the work, 
there is an unex 
field of 


awaiting so 


ticular section of 


am satisfied that 
plored region, an 
material and of thought 


lution, dissection and arrangement by 


extensive 


the mind sufficiently ingenious and 
disposed, and he who performs this 
work will have the satisfaction that 
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at least, he has not been the dispenser 
of other people's prescriptions. 


To be continued 





Ingenuity in Modern Textiles. 


ARTICLE Il. 


CHARLES EF. WILES 
Copyright. 

The method of construction adopted 
in Design 1, and also in the last plan 
of the preceding article occurs with 
marked frequency in vestings of what 
may be termed a medium grade. The 
face of these fabries being as it were, 


free, the use of either simple cross 
ings or more elaborate figuring is per- 
missible, and spottings of silk may be 
Here, 
working in con- 


thread of 


sin- 


also introduced where desired. 


two face threads are 


junction with each binding 
cotton and two face picks with a 
gle backing pick. 

a plan of this kind mat- 
the 


picks 


in making 


ters are facilitated by indicating 


positions of these threads and 


on the design paper previous to filling 
the actual weave element. 
for the 


in Figure “A,” 


in any of 


face of this tex- 


The crossing 


ture is shown and none 


but the face threads and picks are 
requisitioned here. The binding cot- 


ton threads and the backing picks in- 


terlace in plain order, and the stitch- 


effected by bringing 


ing together is 

every cotton thread in its turn over a 
face pick in such a position as will be 
least likely to become visible. These 


tieing places are indicated by Dlack 


dots with white centres; the ordinary 
dots show the face weave, the solid 
squares the plain backing, and the 


crosses the depression of the binding 


threads under the face picks. 


WEAVING PARTICULARS FOR DESIGN 
NO. 1. 
Warp. 
1 thread 2/48s, worsted—Drab shade, 
1 thread 2/40s, cotton—Drab shade. 
1 thread 2/48s, worsted—Drab shade. 
30s reed 3s. 
Weft. 
1 pick 2/48s, worsted—Drab shade. 
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1 pick equal ‘to 2/28s, worsted—Drab 
shade, ° 
(Certon is often employed for the 
above.) 
1 pick 2/48s, worsted—Drab 
90 threads and picks per inch, 


shade. 


The foregoing particulars do not in- 
Such 


intro- 


clude any extra spotting picks. 


spottings however, be 


may, 


duced acording to the dictates of 


fancy, the principles underlying weft 


LEE test 
re i 
setitaisifa 


ib arises 




















labd7, 





A 


spotting being enunciated at some 
length in the last article. 

Fancy woven checks, based on simi- 
lar principles of construction are num- 
erous, the checkings being, entirely 
due to the weaves emploved and the 
generally of a solid shade 
middle of 


ornamental 


yarns 


throughout. In the each 


check a very small but 


spot is introduced, and often by insert 


ing spotting picks of differently col- 


ored silks a further degree of interest 
is imparted to these productions. 
There is also a fair assortment of 


vestings appertaining to the honey- 


comb style, and some particulars re- 
lating to a noticeable one in this class 
are here appended. The threads and 
picks which float largely on the surface 
and surround the cell-like portions of 
the texture are of a fairly 


stout 


worsted yarn, whilst the other yarns 


for the groundwork are thinner and 


of cotton. An additional depth is thus 
given to the cells which may possibly 
be somewhat of a novelty, and this in 


combination with a regular series of 


silk spots in the centres of the same, 
compels one to ascribe to the fabric a 
certain degree of smartness, but the 


novel effect unfortunately proceeds 


from a cause which must preclud 


a production ever attaining any 
Effects 


those character- 


such 
popularity. 


“-e* 
CMlins on 


high 


after ti fashion of 


ized by honeycomb weaves when ap- 


plied to materials for wear as apparel 


may be ornamental, but unless the 


fabric is a washable one it can never 


be serviceable. It is surprising what 


an amount of dust will be collected 


by wearing a vesting of this class fo 


a single day. In designing, as in 


everything else, due regard must be 


given to that adamantine law which 


relates to the fitness of things, if the 


best possible results are to be ob 


tained, 


In the same category may be men- 


tioned another system of production 


and one of which there is a goodly 


representation. This is the “loo 


effect, a term employed to desig 


pile” 


nate those vestings whose principal 


feature is seen in the soft wooly sur 
face they possess, the direct result of 
warp being 


certain threads in the 


woven over wires. Even if one can 


not well get rid of the idea of their 
unhygenic aptitude for accumulating 
undoubtedly some 


dust, there are 


beautiful textures of this class to be 
What 
} 


warp is of feecy 


seen, inay be termed the pile 


wool which pos- 


filling out well 


sesses the quality of 
when finished, and in the majority of 


there are one or two cotton 


Cuses 
threads between each pile thread giv- 


ing strength to the texture. The ordi 


nary weft yarn is of cotton, and to 
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soften the handle a 





and 


fulness 





add 
woolen backing weft is also inserted. 
Mie cotton warp and weft weave 
plain. the latter being further em- 
ployed to bind the pile threads down 
where required. At the same time 
the cotton warp is utilized for the 
purpose of attaching the woolen picks 
which form the back. Many pleasing 
varieties of colored stripes may be 
produced by harmonious  arrange- 
ments of shades in the pile warp, as 
these are the only threads visible on 
the surface, and modifications may be 
effected by such devices as bringing 
the pile threads only over alternate 
wires. About twelve wires per inch 
and forty pile threads are employed 
in the typical specimens, the counts 
of the various yarns being as follows: 

Pile warp equal to 2/32s, worsted. 

Cotton warp, all single, 18s. 

Backing weft, 18 skeins wool. 

Cotton weft, single, 24s. 

Design No, 2 is the plan for a vest- 
ing fabric which is drawn upon in 
the production of these goods. As it 
is in reality a single-make texture it 
might have been advantageously in 
cluded when treating of that special 
branch, but there are one or two 
points connected with this style which 
afford a sufficient reason for its ap- 
pearance here, It will be noticed that 
all the odd threads in the design are 
working together towards the produc 
tion of ope part of the figure, whilst 
the even threads are making the com- 
plement. The face of the finished fab 
ric is therefore a warp effect, and the 
outlines of the figure are obtained 
where the edd and even threads 
change positions to float on the sur- 
face. A glance at the intersections 
made by the weft will show in what 
manner the necessary firmness is pre 
served to the utmost, the plan adopted 
serving to exclude all long and unsat- 
isfactory floats of warp on the back 
of the texture. Particulars for weav 
ing this design are here given, and if 
a small silk spot be added in the mid 
dle of each alternate repeat a dis 
tinctly useful and stylish fabric will 


result. 





Warp. 

All 2/48s, worsted, dark green shade. 
39s reed 3s. 

Weft. 

All 2/48s, worsted dark green shade. 
90 threads and 80 picks per inch 
The silk used for spotting purposes 

might be of 60s, 2-fold, doubled, 

either searlet or blue. 

Leaving the woolens and worsteds, 
a wide and brilliant assortment of 
vesting fabrics with silk faces de- 
mands recognition. These of course 
are employed in the main for ladies’ 
wear and in most instances are an 
improvement in appearance on those 
just mentioned, but hack the excellent 
wearing quality. Moreover = such 
goods, on account of the stiffness im- 
parted both by the backing and bind- 
ing yarns and also by the finishing 
operations, require the greatest care 
in making up to be satisfactory—vests 
of sueh materials must fit—and fit 
well, or they will be always unseemly, 
and ungainliness is here much more 
conspicuous than is the case with a 
woolen or worsted texture. 

Design 3 has been prepared with a 
view of affording an idea of the gen- 
eral construction of a large section of 
these goods, and it produces a very 
neat effect when suitably woven. 
Warp ways of the design there are 
two threads of face or silk yarn to 
one of binding or cotton. These two 
face threads might as a matter of fact 
be drawn through one mail in the har- 
ness, but they have, for the sake of 
clearness, been reckoned as separate 
in the design. In the direction of the 
weft the fabric is all cotton, the picks 
being arranged fonr and one. These 
fours are in reality of the nature of 
wadding picks, whilst the “ones” are 
of a finer yarn, their chief duty being 
to stitch down the floating silk warp 
and thus delineate the figure. Care 
must always he exercised when pre- 
paring such designs for the loom to 
insure the proper counts of yarns 
being selected and arranged in such 
a sett as will tend to their making a 
rich looking “face” and one which 


does not expose in an unnecessary 
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manner the intervening binding 


threads. The wadding picks are held 


in their correct positions by the cot- 
reference to the 

they hever 
other but 


threads 


and a 
that 


ton threads 


plan will show are 


lifted over any threads 


these: wherever these 


cotton 
float over the wadding picks they are 
hidden by 

The 
indicate where the silk is bound down 


the fiushes of the silk warp. 


squares marked in solid black 


by the fine cotton picks, and serve to 


vive some idea of the 


appearance thus 
produced on the face of the fabric. A 


pleasing arrangement of spots 


pre- 
serves the pattern from any danger of 
monotony, but as the ground design is 


of considerable dimensions no more 


than an indication of this has been 


given (see shaded portion of plan.) 


Each small spot as it appears on the 


surface consists of two double picks, 


one at either side of and covering the 


small cotton pick on which ir is 


marked. Between each repeat of the 


spot across the piece the silk weft 


flushes loosely on the back, or it may 
This 


explanation, taken in conjunction with 


in some instances be sheared off. 


the accompanying weaving particu 


lars should render the construction 


perfectly simple. 
Warp, 
1 thread silk*, 
1 thread 
lavender, 


1 thread silk, 


medium shade lavender. 

100s cotton, medium shade 

medium shade lavender. 
Weft. 

(Disregarding extra spotting picks.) 

1 pick 2 


lavender. 


100s cotton, medium shade 


4 picks 2/50s cotton, medium shade 


lavender, 


Perhaps the most prominent position 


in silk face materials of this class 


should be allotted to fabries of the 


matelasse type, because among those 


found some of the 


goods are To he 


most perfect examples of the design- 


er’s ingenuity and weaver's skill. On 


acconnt of the restrictions necessar- 


*The silk for warp should weigh about 4 
drams per hank of 1000 yards, and that for 
spotting 8 drams, the fabric haviog approx. 
imately 160 threads and 120 picks per inch. 
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ily imposed in a review of this kind, 
than 
tab- 


it is impracticable to give more 


a general idea of some of these 


rics, because a design to be of any 


real service for this style of 


goods 
would require to be such a size as 
would render its reproduction for the 
reader an impossibility, but so far as 
a clear conception of the 


underlying their 


principles 
construction can b 
given an effort will be made to do so. 

he 


threads in 


most important 


system of 
these textures is the fac 


warp for the sole reason that these 


threads are the ones which appear in 
greatest numbers, forming as they do 
the chief bulk of the ornament. Where 
these threads are floating on the sur 


face a rich fulness is imparted by the 


insertion of wadding picks consisting 


either of thick varns or numerous 


strands of thin ones. Between each 


wadding pick is one of fine cotton, 


which may be employed along with 


the silk warp to shade the figure and 


which generally interlaces plain with 


another series of fine cotton threads 


in the warp system. <A soft back is 
usually woven on the fabric by means 
thick 


stitched in 


of a woolen weft which is 


iwill or sateen 
The 
typical a 


order by 


the cotton indentations 


warp. 


which are so feature of 


muatelasse patterns are formed by 


bringing a fine cotton pick over the 
silk face and stitching it down on both 
eotton 


The 
result 


sides by means of the warp 


previously mentioned. best de- 


signs are those which simply 


from an ornamental outline, and, in 
order to obtain vichness no more than 
is absolutely necessary of the ground 
should be visible, as when the face is 
all silk 


of cotton 


any appreciable quantity 


appearing thereon will 
brilliance, 
dull 


outlined by 


at once detract from its 


rendering it more or less and 


seedy looking. Tigures 


graceful eurves and 
the old 


to be 


adaptations of 
fashioned key patterns 
The 


of the various varns in the fabric just 


seem 
in greatest tavor. counts 
considered may 
fuller 


and they are therefore set down here. 


be helpful as afford- 


ing a idea of its construction, 
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silk picks. Small figures of a rectan- 
gular nature are also produced by 
flushing the first-mentioned weft on 
the face. The general principles of 
construction are embodied in the small 
plan Fig. B, and in order that the ‘in- 
tersections of the various threads and 
picks may be clearly followed a de- 
scription of each is added close to the 
plan itself. It will be seen from this 
that whilst the red silk weft is weav- 
ing in eight stave satin order with the 
lustre worsted warp, the yellow silk is 
intersecting in a three and one twill 
with the cotton. The wadding picks 
lie loosely between the face and back 
and are only retained in their correct 
position by the oceasional movement 
of the vellow silk picks from the back 
to form the furrows on the face. The 
solid black squares have been added 
to the plan to illustrate this alteration 
of position, and the diamond shaped 
marks show in what manner another 
section of the ornamentation is pro- 
duced—viz.: the solid red figuring. 
The face warp is therefore never 
erossed save by the two silk wefts, and 
the yarn which is responsible’ for 
binding the fabric together is in real- 
ity the vellow silk. If this latter did 
not interweave with the worsted 
warp fairly regularly the cotton 
threads and wadding picks would be 
useless by reason of their being noth- 
ing to maintain them In position. 

PARTICULARS FOR WEAVING. 

Warp. 

1 thread 2/120s cotton, black. 

2 threads 2/120s worsted, black. 

40s reed 3s. 
Weft. 

1 pick, 4% dram silk, yellow. 

1 pick, wadding (equal in size to 10s 

woolen). 

2 picks, 4% dram silk, deep red. 

{20 threads and 150 picks per inch. 

No reference has yet been made to 
what may be literally termed picto- 
rial vestings, or such as are embel- 
lished in the loom with various de- 
vices; borses and horse accessories, 
dogs, shells, guns, trees, stags and 


what not, wrought in brightly colored 








silks. The adoption of these and sim 
ilar ideas for vesting fabrics is a r 
vival in a considerably modified form 
of the picturesque productions which 
were designed to meet the fashionable 
demands of nearly a century ago. But 
in fabrics of this type made today the 
details assume more the character of 
spottings than of filled up ornament, 
and modernized taste is studied in the 
more harmonious colorings and the 
neatly woven grounds upon which to 
display them. The warp of these tex 
tures is generally of a moderately fine 
lustre yarn and the ground effect is 
for obvious reasons produced — by 
Weaves with a maximum of warp 
flushes. The silk for the figures is 
usually arranged to run pick and pick 
with a cotton weft and the method of 
manipulating the silk picks is only an 
extension of the principle which gov- 
erns extra wefit spotting, which has 
been previously spoken of. The dif- 
ferent colors often observable in each 
figure are mostly produced by weft 
silk colors being inserted in sections, 
say thirty picks of one shade, ten of 
another, sixty of a ‘third and so on, the 
design being so arranged as to render 
any suggestion of this imperceptible. 
It sometimes occurs, however, that 
the colors will work one and one, the 
first pick making a portion of the fig- 
ure one shade and the next forming ¢ 
differently colored effect elsewhere in 
the pattern. The practice of a fair 
amount of thought becomes requisite 
for such productions, and unless the 
subject is undertaken in an ingenious 
and skilful manner there is constant 
danger of the resulting texture being 
uamistakably branded with the mark 
of vulgarity. It will be hardly neces- 
sary to state that ladies are the chief 
customers for these ornamental pro- 
ductions, and indeed it is well so, for 
there is often a certain flippancy ob- 
servable about some of the proffered 
designs which, were they extensively 
adopted by men would ill accord with 
orthodox notions of masculinity. 

In view of the numerous varieties of 


vesting goods which are constantly 
being encountered here, there, and 











erywhere, the impossibility of mak- 
gy useful reference to more than a 
percentage of them in such a series, 
vill be readily recognized; however, 
iose Which have been here coasid- 
ered may be taken as typical speci 
nens of this branch of trade, and the 
rinciples which underlie their con 
struction once being known, it be- 
comes a comparatively simple thing 
to evolve others which shall be of cor- 
responding excellence, 


Woolen and Worsted Designs. 





Few, other than those engage 


manufacturing have any idea of the 


amount of ingenuity, skill and car 
required to be bestowed upon pat- 
terns at every change of season. The 
fickle mistress of fashion favors this 
or that. Some styles take and have a 
ruu but are sure to be soon imitated 
by competitors who make a living by 
copying good styles in cheap, low 
goods. Thus there is a demand for 
constant thought and new ideas of 
novelties, 

Migure 1 is a suggestion for a fancy 
worsted dress goods cloth where the 
warp may be of a low grade of 
worsted, as the filling will be found 
to be predominant to the eye in both 
the ground work and the figure, pro- 
viding it is worked out in the manner 
indicated at Fig 2, where ‘a portion of 
the sketch is developed on design 
paper. A good result would be ob- 
tained if woven with 64 ends per inch 
of 1/30 worsted of a low grade, and 
filled with 70 picks per inch 1/30 of a 
better grade of the same size. The 
warp colorings should be solid and of 
a pleasing contrast to the filling, which 
should also be solid. A few combi 
nations which will give good results, 
are: Golden brown and dark blue, 
moss green and dark red, blue gray 
and black, russet and olive, light blue 
and coffee brown, the latter shades to 
be the filling in each case. 

There is now always a_ tendency, 
more or less, to empl Vv developed 
weave figures in woolen dress goods. 


It is only within the last few years 
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that manufacturers have become alive 
to the vast possibilities which are 
open to this elass of fabrics, to one 
having a thorough knowledge of 
woolen yarns in conjunction with the 
technical structure of the same, on a 
sound basis. can give the best results. 

The bindings of the threads, as any 
one well versed in designing knows, 
have a much different appearance to 
the bindings of a silk fabric, and man 
ufacturers who take their ideas from 
foreign samples of silks, ete., should 


bear this in mind. It is only by a 


au 


FIG. 1. 










a 








wide experience and a thorough study 


of the different conditions existing be 


tween a given fabric and the one 
Which if is desirable to imitate, tha 
successful and cheaper patterns may 
be made. There is certainly a wide 
hell for the faney tweed manufac- 
turer in whieh yarns, colors and 
weaves are combined to form one hat 
monious whole; and, as might be ex 
pected, good results are obtained in 
this manner. It often happens that a 
designer who may be skilled in the 
manipulation of threads has not a suf 
ficient sense of coloring to give the 
patterns that snap and _ clearness 
which is bound to make a hit and be 
come to a good seller And this ac- 


counts for the failure of many cloths 
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Which may be all right as regards 
weave combination, but lacking that 
character which good coloring always 
vives, 

Fig. 3 illustrates a good weave com- 
bination for a fancy tweed and will 
be found to give a good effect, and 
may be worked up in a light weight, 
suitable for the season. The drawing 
in plan is given at Fig. 4, and the lift- 
ing plan will be found to be the first 
twenty-two ends of the design. <A 
suggestion for coloring is a solid warp 
of light brown, flaked with a_ blood- 
red, and filled with alternate picks of 
faked dark brown and white, and 
flaked dark brown and green. A 
rough finish should be given to assist 
in blending the whole. 

Another design based upon the pop- 
ular bayadere eifect is shown at Fig. 
5. The weave combination is a sound 
and pleasing one, the small mat weave 
contrasting favorably with the lines 
of warp and filling which form a van- 
dyke across the piece. At each point 
of the weave the tilling should be so 
bound as not to have a streaky ap- 
pearance in the woven product, and a 
glance at the design will illustrate 
how this should be done. It is com- 
plete on 18 harnesses. The light por- 
tions in both designs represent warp, 
and the black portion the filling, and 
the lifting plan is the first 18 ends of 
the design, 

An excellent design for a fancy 
Worsted trousering is given at Tig. 7. 
A trial might be made with ends and 
picks according to requirements with 
12 threads of 2/48 black. 

4 tnreads of 2/48 black and white 

twist. 

4 threads of 2/48 black. 

4 threads of 2/48 black and white 

twist, 

6 threads of 2/48 black. 

9 tareads of 2/48 black and white 

twist. 

‘illing to be all 24s, black. The de- 
sign is complete on 39 ends, the draft 
and lifting plans being shown at Figs. 
Sand 9. Many suitable styles may be 
made by reversing the directions of 


+) 


the patterns at various intervals with 


different colorings for each style. The 
bindings being of a firm and sound 
character it specially recommends it 
self for a light weight fabric. 
NOVELTY. 


A New Texture. 


We think many of our readers, es 
pecially many of the designers, will 
be interested in the illustrations 
which we give, herewith, of a new 
fabric which has been recently in- 
vented, composed of two layers of 
weft, or tilling, one layer having bind 
ing warp threads independent of the 
other, the latter being bound to the 
former by four series of warp threads, 
the weft being respectively of differ 
ent materials, having no intervening 
floats between and one of the mater- 
ials having a napped surface. 

In order to give an idea of this fab- 
ric, we give a sectional view of it, and 
also a plan view of it, together with 
a perspective view, the latter being 
shown in various states of its manu- 
facture, 

Referring to the drawings, “A” des- 
ignates a series of weft having the 
warp-threads “B” and “C” interwoven 
therewith, the threads “B” and “C” 
respectively passing alternately over 
and under each successive weft- 
thread of the series “A,” which latter 
are of cotton-duck or other tightly 
woven similar material. 

“DPD” designates the upper” weft- 
threads of wool or other similar ma- 
terial, which are of equal number to 
those in the hayer “A” and in the 
present instance directly over the 
same, 

The layers “A” and “D” are bound 
together by the four series of woolen 
[eae ee: “Ge 
The threads of the series “E” of 


warps “EE,” 


warps are passed over the upper 
woolen weft of the series “D,”’ and 
then descending pass under the cotton 
weft of the series “A,” and thence 
upwardly and around the woolen weft 
and so on, it being noticed that the 
woolen warps “E” after passing over 
a woolen weft are kept down during 
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three 
like 
the series of warps “FE” 


the 
weft. In 


next picks of the woolen 
the 
which are ad- 

“Ep” 


woolen weft and then descend- 


manner threads of 


jacent to the woolen warps 


pass 
over a 
ing pass around a cotton weft, thence 
upwardly woolen 


around a weft, 


thence downward around a 
weft, then upwardly, and so on. 
The 


warps 


cotton 


threads of the series “G” of 


which are adjacent to the 


warps “E’ around the woolen 


pass 


75 


weft, thus exposing a large surface 


of the woolen weft, so that the same 


can be readily worked up to form a 


nap. By having the woolen warp 


passing below the lower or 


cotton 


weft, there are no floats formed of 


the said warps either between the two 


layers or on the surface of the fabric, 


thus avoiding loose or projecting 


threads. The woolen face is napped 
in the ordinary way, so as to 


fluffy 


form a 


surface thereon, 


/ 


v4 


G 


Praw View 


weft “D,” thence descending 
around the cotton filler “A” and so on. 
The threads of the “Tr” 6S 
woolen warps pass around the woolen 
weft filler “D,” 
around 
thence 


pass 
series 


thence descending 


wie = 


woolen 


weft 
the 


pass the cotton 
upwardly around 
weft “D,” and so on, it being noticed 
that the threads of each woolen warp 
after passing over an upper weft are 


kept down three picks of the woolen 


It is not a new thing to construct a 


dif- 


separate 


fabric having faces composed ot 


ferent material formed of 


layers of weft connected by warps al 


ternately passing around consecutive 
wefts; but 
aware, are 


threads 


such, so far as we are 
provided with extra warp- 
passing between the layers 
forming floats. We are not aware 
that a fabric as herein described and 
claimed is old, said fabrie having a 
napped woolen and a cotton face, 
each formed of an equal number of 
layers connected by four series of 
woolen warps, & warp of each series 
passing around the fourth consecutive 
weft of each layer, whereby the 
woolen weft-threads are freely ex- 
posed, so that the face thereof may 
readily napped and none of the 
warp-threads forming floats either be- 
tween or outside of these layers. 
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A Solution of Textile Puzzle. 


Editor Textile World: 

With this please find what I con- 
sider a correct solution of the weay- 
ing design on page 73 of the August 
humber of your magazine. I should 
be pleased to hear what success others 
have with it, as I do not call it sucb 
a “simple weaving design.” 

ELMER BADGER. 


An Antiquated Woolen Mill. 


OPERATING MACHINERY HALI A CEN- 
rURY OLD. 


Editor Textile World: 

Having recently visited a small 
woolen mill in a western city, wnere 
the machinery and methods are at 
least forty or fifty years old, and the 
machinery in the worst possible state 
of repair, it suggested to me that a 
description of the plant would be an 
object lesson to the trade and mill 
men generally, by showing how some 
men secure a small measure of suc- 
cess with very poor tools and appli- 
ances, while other men with. the best 
and most improved machinery, and 
the most advanced and_ up-to-date 
methods, make wretched failures and 
come to financial ruin. 

The mill in question is owned by an 
old German and his son, who with the 
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help of other members of their family 
constitute nearly the entire working 
force. They both smoke pipes con- 
tinually and move about the wool, 
grease and inflammable material, ap- 
jairently unconscious of any danger of 
fire. If one started there would be no 
possibility of extinguishing it, as they 
have no protection, not even a pail of 
water handy. The senior partner of 
the firm is also superintendent, boss 
carder, boss dyer and 
finisher, and also card 
tender. The junior 
partner is spinner, 
warper, wool washer, 
ete. The goods manu- 
factured are coarse flan- 
nels, blankets, hosiery 
and knitting yarns. 
These goods are re- 
tailed to the German 
farmers of the vicinity. 
The hosiery and yarn is 
sold in the grease, but 
the flannels and blank 
ets are finished. 

We entered the card 
room which is about 
25x50 feet. It is badly 
lighted, but owing fo 
the thin wooden walls 
in which are numer- 
ous cracks the ventil- 

ation is excellent. The ceiling is built 
of rough-sawed joists, overlaid by 
common flooring the rough under side 
of which together with the joists were 
so coated and festooned with flyings 
that it resembled the moss yrown 
trees of a Florida swamp. On one 
side of the room stood what might be 
called a set of cards. It would be 
hard to imagine more rickety, dilap- 
idated and dirty machinery. We were 
told they are about fifty years old, and 
one might easily believe it. Judging 
from the grease and dirt on them I 
should say they had not been wiped 
off more than two or three times dur- 
ing the half century of their exis- 
tence, 

The first breaker is a double cylin- 
der machine, each cylinder 24 inches 
wide and about 30 inches in diameter. 
The clothing is beyond description. It 
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is so smashed down and bent out of 
place that it was difficult to tell which 
way the wire pointed. Some of the 
workers are almost as devoid of wire 
as the floor, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that several of them have less 
than half their surfaces covered with 
wire. There 
the finisher 
with the first 


naturally in a little better condition as 


The rest is broken out. 
is no second breaker, but 
is in keeping breaker, 
to clothing. There was no perceptible 
point on any of the wire, and we did 
The 
correspond exactly with the machines, 
tied to- 


intervals with strings 


not see any grinder. belts also 


rotten, oil seaked and 


being 
gether at short 
and other devices, even harness buck 
les. The set of the different cylinders 
and I 


least one-eighth of an 


was also defective, noticed 


spaces at inch 
wide between some parts. 

The 
are fed is amusing. 


manner in which these cards 
The senior part- 
ner who, as I have said, is also card 
tender, picked up an armful of wool 


and spread it on the old-fashioned 
feed-table, using his own judgment as 
to the proper thickness. There are no 
scales and no marks on the feed-apron 
As the wool 


comes off the doffer the sliver 


to guide him in the least. 
winds 
on a drum, bayer after 
of the drum is a small 


layer. On top 
wooden roller, 
revolving by the friction of the bat 
under it, and as the bat increases in 
thickness the roller raises up until it 
finally touches a little 


pended over the centre. 


iron rod sus 
This is the 
signal for removing the bat and is the 
only evening devise on the whole out 
fit. At the proper time the 
tore off the bat 


superin 
tendent, ete., and 
spread it on the feed-table of the fin 
one on 


isher. This is similar to the 


the first breaker, a plain endless can- 


vas apron. If the card tender 


was too thick he 


out, if too 
little. 


thought the bat 


stretched — it thin he 


crowded it up a Sometimes it 


was thick on one side of the card, and 


thin on the other 


The roving is taken off of the finish 


er in the usual way, two ring doffers 


being used, each with twelve rings, 


and the top and bottom rovings are 


wound on the same spool, after being 


rubbed tiveroll 


Some of the threads 


with a condenser. 
were about one 
half as thick as others, but heavy and 
light all went onto the same spool. I 
asked the boss carder how he could 
replied, 


here, it Is 


use such uneven yarn and he 
“It makes no difference 
good enough.” 

In the room is a 
hand-jack built by Alfred 
Bridesburg. I do not 


1876 I 


same 144-spindle 
Jenks of 
how old 
hand-jack 
then 


know 
it is, but in 
like it 

out, but 
of later 


saw a 


which was worn 


which was apparently 
than 
write. It did 


not seem to be so badly dilapidated as 


construction this 


one of which I 


the cards however. The head is on 


one end of the machine and is very 


inconvenient to handle, yet the junior 
partner of the firm told us he could 
spin 40 to 90 pounds of yarn per day 
The 


tainly spun well, considering the way 


according to size. roving cer- 


it was carded, but it is not necessary 


to state that the wool was of a good 


long staple, no shoddy or other mix- 


ture being used, nor did the ring-dof- 
fers turn more than four or five turns 
per minute. The yarn was strong and 


smooth, but the individual threads 
were of different sizes, 

On zoing to the upper floor we found 
an old 
had 


could tell 


which 
You 
There 
Mayo 
recent 


picker and a warper 


been made by the spinner. 


hat by looking at it. 
twister and three 


Was also a 


knitting machines of quite 
make. 
We passed 


saw a smail boiler, 


into another room and 


ind an engine that 
very perceptibly slacked up whenever 
any machine was started. Within ten 


feet of the boiler, was a loom, weav 


ing coarse flannel. The fireman is also 
Near by 
lathe, 


shop where the 


weaver. was a small forge 


and a constituting a machine 
boss knitter does job 
repairing for the people of the vicin 
ity. Boiler, engine, loom and machine 
When 


was 


shop are all in the same room. 


the power slacked up, which 


often, the loom worked badly and the 


shuttle would break the warp, mak- 


ing holes an inch or two in diameter, 


but we did not learn that the weaver 


was fined for imperfections, 
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In another corner we saw an old 
vig: and in a shed, with one side open 
to the weather, are the dye tubs, 
fuller and wool-washing apparatus. 
This consists of a small plain tub in 
which the wool is soaked, and a still 
sinaller one where it is rinsed by 
water from an inch pipe. 

Now with such machinery as this, 
this firm is making goods which will 
wear well, and undoubtedly do give 
good satisfaction to the plain Germans 
who are their principal customers, but 
the goods are certainly not attractive 
and could not be sold through the reg 
ular channels, 

We mounted our bicycles and rode 
away, wondering how these men 
could make a living with tools and 
machines, fit only for the scrap pile, 
and how they could sell their goods in 
a city of 4000 people, whose stores are 
filled with the best products of the 
best mills in the country, and which 
are sold on margins which little more 
than pay the expenses of those same 
mills, with their splendid equipment 
of machinery, operated by skillful 
workmen, and managed by expe- 
rienced, highly edueated and careful 
business men. 

Out West. 


Southern Textile Schools. 

The tirst Textile School in the South 
opened its doors on Wednesday, Sept. 
l4th, viz., the textile department of 
Clemson College, S. C., which has 
been thoroughly equipped for the pur- 
pose, both with machinery and a com- 
petent professor of textile engineering 
and assistants. In a very short time 
the Atlanta Textile School will begin 
operations, all the funds having been 
provided; and early next year, as soon 
as an appropriation can be secured 
from the legislature, North Carolina 
expects to add a textile wing to its 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 


at Raleigh. 





Flax Spinning In Cork. 


Consul Swiney writes from Cork, 


Treland, in regard to a large spinning 


and weaving establishment in that 
city. The company employs 800 work 
men, and spins flax grown in Russia, 
France snd Belgium, in addition to 
that produced in Lreland. This, adds 
the consul, is necessary in order to 
fill orders for different grades of yarn, 
the French flax being very fine, that 
from Belgium slightly heavier, while 
Russian fiax is coarse and strong. The 
growth and manufacture of flax, says 
Mr. Swiney, has been carried on with 
success ip different countries’ of 
Europe during many years, and it 
would seem that in the United States, 
with its infinite variety of soil and 
climate, this industry should flourish 
equally well. It is said by Cork man- 
ufacturers that America is their best 
market. 


The cotton drawing frame is the 
most simple machine in its construc 
tion, yet its effects are the most im- 
portant of any machine in the whole 


of preparatory processes, 


The gross earnings of the railways 
of the United States for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1897, as reported for an 
operated mileage of 183,284.25, were 
$1,122,089,773. 


London has the advantage of lead 
ing the fashions in men’s wear, just 
as much as Paris and Berlin have in 
ladies’ wear: and most of the crowned 
heads in Europe are reported get 
their attire from here. 


Unmercerized cotton threads 
stretch 11 per cent. of their length be- 
fore breaking and those mercerized 
Without tension 17 per cent.; while 
those mercerized under tension 
showed the same stretch as ordinary 


cotton. 


The breaking strain of cotton cloth 
is greatly increased by the merceriz- 
ing process, and since this is the case, 
whether the process takes place under 
tension or not, it is evident that the 
shrinkage of the fibre is not the cause 
of the increase of strength of the 
cloth, but that the strength of each 
individual fibre is increased. 
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The Knit Goods Situation. 


Although many mills are sold fully 
up to their production, the melancholy 
fact remains that ho positive lmprove 
” noted, T) 
fect of attempting to stiffen quot 
has invariably been t 
trade upon other goods 
trade are excellent, but 
gger mar; 
While 


than a 


orders 
mths ago, striking un 


t 


eVenvess to be noted, especially 
in underwear and particularly in cot 
More 


ton underwear. judgment 


steadily being exercised 
It is lack of real merit in lines that 
putting mills in such 


some 
Hosiery has not been faring as 
as underwear, of late, and 
suffered 


agents have positively 


governinent’s immediate demand for 
underwear has done a 
goods, Not 


only did Uncle Sam take the 


branch of knit 


help that 
produce t 


he cleared up many not particularly 


desirable lines that are well out of 


These lines might not have 


the way. 
proved a great weight, but they would 
have cost dealers many dollar by 


ting thei 


work them 
healthful cond 
trade is shown 
buvers have for weeks 
the backwardness 
fall orders, cancellations have been 
ircely appreciable ‘he liberal o 
ders for heavy weights have brought 


about large-sized duplications on 
part of jobbers. The 1 t noth 


tendency 


shown 
rially 


affect 


cies Will not be anything lik 


Mercerized cotton underwe 


silky effect, the lustre of wl 


remains, is shown extensively 


quisite s iades that are sure to 


trade. The volume of 


ie best 

s about on a par with last year, 

s hard to see how several manu 
facturers who have cut their prices on 
cotton underwear can get even. The 


enution advised in this column for 


two previous months, regarding in- 


creased care in the selection o fan- 


cies in hosiery must be still further 


emphasized. Importers’ stocks show 


realization that stockings mus 
ing more than fancy in 


Narrow woven 


stripes, 
stripes, and similar styles, 
preference. Buying abroad 


and 


manu 


ather gingerly done 


not satisfactory to 


Fine clocking is widely 


facturers. 


seen, and lisle and lace hose are in 


frequent request Broken 


plaid 
embroidered and extracted 


diamonds and vertical 


meet with ready favor 


I'ull-fashioned hosiery machinery 


exceptionally well employed. Low 


have not been moving as 


priced goods 


ual the last mont T 


mples for next season's 


golf hosiery 
dency towar 


erades 


maintained. Many 


declined in C 


hosiery o 
were too low. 
spell, of late, has been espe 

iated by the underwear men, for 


i long-continued high temperatures 


enabled buy ret hold of many 


shaved quotat 


in wool and 
are dispiriting feat 
Underwear 

up-to-da 
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mere and light weight worsteds in col- 


which are shown in larger assort- 


ors, 


ment and better finish than ever be- 


fore. Their patterning, too, marks a 


decided advance. 





New Stitches for Knit Goods. 


two 
The 
we call attention 


We illustrate, herewith, new 


ideas for knitting fabrics. first 


one to which is one 
for making blanks for knitted goods, 
cloth- 


more particularly to sleeves and 


relating to the manufacture of 


ing, 
legs of knitted garments, in which the 


body of the sleeve, and leg portion, is 


knit with one character of stitch, and 


the wristband, or anklet, formed in- 


tegrally with the body part, is formed 


with a stitch of a different character. 


In order that one may see what is 


referred to, we furnish two drawings, 


one showing a blank for sleeves and 


the method of cutting sleeves there- 


from, and other a blank for 


the 


drawers-legs and the method of cut- 


ting the 
As the 
garments are commonly produced, we 


same. 


and legs of knitted 


sleeves 


believe, a tubular knitted blank has 


been formed having alternate sections 


throughout the tube of stitches of dif- 


ferent character, a comparatively 


long section for the body portion of 


the sleeve being formed with one 


kind of stitch, usually a “tuck-rib” 


stitch, and shorter sections being 


formed integrally with the longer sec 


tions for the wristbands and anklets 


of a different stitch, usually termed 


The 
blanks are usually produced of 


tubular 
indefi- 


“plain-rib”’ stitch. 


hite length, and in the formation of 
like 
from the tubu- 


lar blank consisting of a short 


sleeves for undershirts or gar 


ments a section is cut 
section 
of plain stitch and a 
This 
now cut to 


long section of 


tuck stitch. blauk of two sec- 


tions is form two sleeves, 
the body portion of said sleeves being 
formed of the 


the cuffs or 


tuck-stitch and 


the plain 


fabric 
wristbands of 


stitch fabric. 


In cutting the two sleeves the tubu- 


lar blank is cut on two lines which 


commence at the section of plain 
other 
fifteen 


and 


stitch and extend toward each 


for a distance of twelve or 


inches, where the cuts meet are 


single cut to the 
This 


results in the formation of two sleeve- 


continued in a 
the tuck-stitch 


then 
end of section, 
sections, each being properly formed 

the 
manner of 


and tapering toward cuffs or 


wristbands; but this pro- 


ducing the sleeves is attended with 


great waste and loss, inasmuch as the 
the tubular 


blank which compose the portions of 


VW edge-shaped pieces of 


22 2 P< 
3333 3352553353933 


Sleeves 


WYVY VY VV 
WAnnyy~wypwyveyw¥vVwyhy 


Drawers 


the the lower 
portions of the sleeve-blanks are prac- 
tically 


thrown 


blank lying between 


worthless and are usually 
away. 

In the formation of drawers-legs of 
knitted fabric by methods heretofore 
practiced, a tubular knitted blank sub- 
stantially like the blank referred to is 
employed, with the exception that the 
blank has two sections of plain-stiteh 
fabric, one section at each 


end of a 
long section of 
Mhis 


legs, 


tuck-stitch fabric. 


blank is cut into two drawers- 


each leg-section 


the 


and as must 


have an anklet 


the 


blank is so eut 


that two drawers-legs extend in 


anklet being 
cut from each of the short sections of 


opposite directions, an 
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plain-stitch fabric at each end of the 


tuck-stitch section from which the 


body portion of the leg portions is 


formed, 


The legs of the drawers are usually 


cut in proper shape and upon curved 


lines approximating the curved lines 
I 


of the thighs and calves of the human 
leg, and such curves are so opposed 
to each other in cutting the blanks fo 


the drawers-legs that much fabric is 


wasted in the cutting of the two 


blanks between curved lines, be 


such 


sides the comparatively large portions 


sections which re 


of the plain-stiteh 


after cutting the anklets there- 


This 


to considerable 


main 


from. waste material amounts 


when it is considered 


that knitted garments are made in 


large quantities and adds 


production. 


the cost of 


In order to reduce the waste 


ting the legs of drawers from a blank 


like that last described, it has been 


proposed to utilize the short sections 


of plain-stitch fabric for forming both 


the anklets or cuffs of the legs and 


also the waistbands of the garment: 


but garments with such waistbands 


are of an unusual character and hav 


hot come into general use. 


The object of the idea nere alluded 


to and illustrated is to reduce the cost 


of manufacturing knitted wearing-ap- 


parel of the usual and ordinary 


character, in which the body portion 


of the sleeves and legs is all of one 


character of stitch and the wristbands 


or cuffs and the anklets are of a dif 


ferent character of stitch, and to pro 


Vide knitted blanks which can be cut 


up into sleeve-blanks and blanks for 


drawers-legs having integral wrist 


band and anklet sections the 


without 
formation of 
The 


sire to call attention is 


Waste pieces. 


second stitch to which we de 


that exhibited 


in figures 1 and 2, which represent 


exaggerated views of knit 


ted 


pieces of 


having a stripe formed 
The 
having a 


the 


fabrics, 


therein, as shown. body is a 


knitted fabrie stripe, or 


Stripes, parallel with wales. 
The 


between adjoining wales of a knitted 


scheme consists in interposing 


fabric a chain of stitches parallel 


With the wales and engaging with the 


knitting-yarn by being wrapped 


around the yarn where the same 


cresses from wale to wale, the pur 


pose of this chain of stitches being to 


form in the knitted fabrie longitud 


inal stripe, which may be used alone 


or may be 


combined with 


PLGA 
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FIG.2 


stripes means of change 


formed by 


the color of the yarn, whereby 


knitted courses are the 


sult being a plaid effect. 


Each of the wales consist of 


courses of stitches, and midway 


tween the wales are interposed 


chain of stitches which constitutes the 


stripe, this chain having a stitch 


each course of the knitted fabric. 


Any ordinary knitting-machine 
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be used, introducing at each point 
where a stripe is to be produced a 
needle supplied with yarn indepen- 


dent of the knitting-yarn, so that it 
will 
stitches, this needle being operated in- 
of the 
Where it occurs a stitch of the 


produce a continuous chain of 


dependently knitting-needles 
so that 
dropped, and 
laid 
the striping-needle 
the 


knitted fabric will be 


the knitting-varn can be across 


face of below 


latch, 


the 


the whereby, when needle 


stitch, 
off and 


descends so as to draw a new 


the knitting-yarn will be cast 
knocked over with the striping-stiteh 
already the Hence the 
striping-hneedle will, on each operation 


on needle, 


descend behind the knitting-varn and 


rise in front of the same, so as to 
cause the striping-yarn to be wrapped 
around the knitting-yarn where the 
latter crosses from wale to wale of 


the fabric in the manner as shown in 


the drawings. 
The difference in the character of 
the wrap of the striping-yarn shown 


in the two drawings arises from the 
fact that in making the fabrie shown 


in Fig. 1 the striping-yarn guide 
travels around the striping-needles, so 
that the with 


the knitting-vyarn on the same side of 


always engages 


yarn 


the needle, while in making the fabric 


shown in Fig. 2 the striping-yarn 
guide reciprocates, whereby the yarn 
engages with the knitting-yarn first 


on one side of the striping-needle and 
then on the opposite side of the same. 

Although it is preferable to form in 
the chain of striping-stitches a stiteh 
knitted 


this is not necessary, as there may be 


for each course of the fabric. 


two or more stitches of the striping 
chain for each course of knitted fab- 
i there 
of knitted 
fabric for each stiteh of the striping- 


ric, or, on the other hand, may 


be two or more courses 


chain. This stitch may be applied to 


ribbed 
may, if desired, comprise two or more 


fabrics as well, and the stripe 


Wales instead of but one. 


—Tans and black in cheap and me 
still 


dimm grade hosiery are the best 


sellers. 








Chemnitz Knit Goods. 


World: 


good 


Editor Textile 
Yarn 
of the textile markets as one can find. 


is about as a barometer 
Last week was one into which a little 
more life was injected than in any one 
of the last ten. One or two big orders 
bore down the balance in favor of the 
manufacturers, This the 
however, with combed yarns. Cottons 


was case, 
did not Prices in cotton 
yarns went down, not up. Why, does 
hot appear unless too many mills have 


sell so well. 


been built. I heard nothing of over- 
production. English merchants are 


market 
other 


to 
and 


effort 
Manchester 


here making every 
the 
English cities. 

“Day by day the United States are 
from Euro- 
exporters.” Thus says 
report sent to a 
This is 


varns of 


emahcipating themselves 


pean hosiery 
a writer in a recent 
leading this place. 
true only in part. It applies to cheap 
goods ouly. It will be a long time be- 
fore buyers cease to come to Chemnitz 
Because a few 


paper of 


for better grades. 
houses have ordered rough goods from 
the Fort Wayne people, it is no basis 
belief that “it’s all up” with 
manufacturing No doubt Ben- 
nington, Vt.. Providence, R. I., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Fort Wayne are mak 


for the 


here. 


ing it warm for the knitters of this 
district; but no man who knows any- 
thing about the knitting business, its 
growth and requirements, will look 


for anything like a large falling off in 
fine goods for fifteen or twenty years. 
fall 
is only a 


These are 
fast now that it 
a few years when Chem- 
in such 
goods. How the 
United States are, appears only after 
comparison. The 
of exports, 


prepared by the very best authorities, 


Cheap goods? yes. 
ing off so 
question of 
compete no longer 


nitz can 


very important 
investigation and 
accompanying statistics 
indicate, as nothing else can, the im- 
portance of the United States market 
to Chemnitz manufacturers. 

Before, during, and even now, after 
the war, orders are anything but very 
Lately a livelier disposition was 
No one, however, has had to 


big. 


shown. 
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Value of exports from the District of Chem 
nitz to the United 
fiscal years ended June 30, 1898 and 1897. 


1898. 1897. 


ARTICLES. 


1 Bicycle lamps 
2 Cashmere : 
3 Cotton Hosiery 
Silk Hosiery 
Woolen Hosiery 
>» Cotton Gleves 
Kid Gloves 
Silk Gloves 
Woolen Gloves 
Dress Goods 
li Linen Goods 
12 Machinery 
13 Miscellaneous 
14 Mufflers , 
15 Paper (fa , 10,653.96 9,811 
1 i. Seer ee ne y 4 + 7,949.3 
ij Trimmings and Bead- 
ed Goods 
18 Underwear 
19 Upholstery 
20 Woolen Goods 
21 Wool combing 
cards 
22 Flowers 


2,309.16 


Goods 


Total 4,288, 255 


sit up nights to book orders. Last 


week was better than any for a long 


time. A few good orders were given 
No one be- 

anything 
Nice 


Staples are in de- 


for fancies, at fair prices. 
this 
like the last, in this line. 


lieves season will be 


r 
goods 


will always go. 


mand. Richelieus, Rembrandts, rib- 


bed goods, in lisle, maco and plain cot 


ton, have been called for in satisfac- 


tory quantities. Some embroidered, 


clocked, lace hose went well. Goods 


in the lower grades are so cheap that 
no one wants to touch them. Orders, 
if taken, are booked only on the basis 
that lead to the 
loss of other important orders. 


refusal to fill would 


reaching here from the 


West of the United States have hun 


Reports 


millions of bushels of sur- 
this 


bushel 


dreds of 


plus wheat in vear’s harvests. 


extra stands for an 
half-dozen 
ica did nothing; England bought quite 


Every 
extra hose. South Amer- 
large quantities for the home trade; 
Canada and the East did not come, i.e., 
sent few buyers, but ordered by post, 
taking quite a lot of fancies for next 
spring. 

Here 
Never 


Prices too are 


every glove shop is a hive. 
busier. 

The 
orders in and coming are satisfactory. 


satins 10 to 15 


were manufacturers 


satisfactory. 


Prices went up in 


pfennigs. Half silks, so much neg- 


States during the 


lected last season, are going well and 


look out on fair prospects. France 
and England were this week’s biggest 
buyers, taking quantities larger than 
The effect has 

The great 


goods. 


ever before. been to 


stiffen prices. demand is 


for buttoned 
bay by day the underwear men are 


improving. Business was never bet- 


United 
small 


ter. Orders come in from the 


States daily. Nor are they 
down to a 
that Too 


ord rs were booked for summer 


orders, This is put 


scarcity in stocks on side. 
many 
The warm weather of 
took off all 


and 


wear. August 
the supplies of 


Nothing 


Summer 
sporting goods. 
Plaids, 
well in 


new is 


to be noted, strange say, 


went very shirts. Prevailing 


prices are low, very low. 
ARISTIDE 
Chemnitz, 


Sept. 6, 1898. 





Something to Think About. 


Our readers in the knitting mills 


should be interested in the following 


questions that have been put to stu- 


dents in the art of knitting by the 
and 


Eng- 


Nottingham University College 


the Leicester Technical School, 
land. 

We wish knitters would carefully 
consider these questions and write us, 
for publication, their answers to them 
For meritorious articles, we will pay 
eash., 
laid 


London 


The syllabus as down by the 
Institute 
The 
advanced 


div ided 


somewhat on the lines of the follow- 


City and Guilds of 
is divided into two grades, viz.: 
course 


elementary and the 


or honors course. These are 
ny: 

ELEMENTARY COURSE. 
Knit fabrics, their general construe- 
tion and 


uses, 


Framework knitted fabrics, hand 
and machine made. 

Warp knitted fabrics. 

Method of 
frames. 

The and 


circular frames with bearded 


calculating the gauge of 
construction working of 
needles, 
and with latch needles, 
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'The 
used 


principles which 


the 


upon yarns 


in hosiery trade are num- 

bered. 

of 

and working out 
Methods 


zether the separate parts of plain and 


various knitted 
of 


making and putting to- 


Drawing loops 
patterns, 

of 
fancy hosiery of all kinds. 


ADVANCED, OR HONOKS COURSE. 


of 
yarns 


Principles 
of 


the 
the 


spinning various 


kinds used in hosiery 
trade. 
Study of the system of numbering 
yarns and comparisons of same. 
numbers of 


Combination of various 


single yarns, and practical problems, 
etc, 

of various 
plain and rib rotary frames, together 
with all recent 


Corstruction 


Construction and action 


additions to same. 


and action of rotary 


warp looms. 


Formation 


of the various kinds of 
warp loom stitches and the principles 
of designing, 
The 
Machines 
of 


their 


gloves. 


of 
in 


manufacture 


used the joining to- 


fab- 
of 


gether knitted gariments and 


rics, principles and mode 
working. 


The 


iery. 


trimming and finishing of hos- 


Principles of costing and profits. 


Construction and working of wind- 


ing machines used. 





Depreciation of Mill Machinery. 


Agent H. F. Straw of the Amoskeag 
Mills, Manchester, N. 
tified, in 


H., recently tes- 
the hearing of that corpora- 
the of Manchester, 
reduction in the taxable valua- 
of property, that 
had proved that the life of machinery 


tion against city 
for a 
tion its experience 
did not exceed twenty-five years, and 
that after thirty years it was valuable 
He the 
of machinery still in mill which 
there in 1872, and said that it 
could be replaced now for $100,000. Al- 
though that machinery had had a long 


only for scrap. gave 


the 


amount 


was 


life, other machinery put in since then 
had at of 


been thrown out the end 


WORLD 


twelve 
chinery 
out 


instance, 
worth was thrown 
after He thought 
that the original first cost of machin- 
ery in the Amoskeag Mills in 1897, was 
about $5,049,000. 

Mr. Straw said that machinery fif- 


In one 
$100,000 
twelve 


years. ma- 


years, 


teen years old was worth 30 per cent. 
of its machinery of No. 9 
mill was mostly started in 1881 and 
1882 and to make it equal to modern 
much that 
the present value is only one-third its 
original cost. 


. rm 
cost. rhe 


machinery would cost so 


The carding machinery 
placed at 30 per cent. of its cost was 
over-valued, he said. 

Regarding machinery that had been 
running ten Mr. said 


years, Straw 


that its value was about 50 per cent. 


The Jefferson 
Mill, he said, had been running just 


of its original cost. 
about ten years, and it was possible 
to make a very accurate estimate on 

The cards cost $725 and he 
reckoned the present value at $350. He 
also gave figures about other machin- 
ery. 


its value. 


According to the experience of the 
old, 
was worth 50 per cent. of its original 
machinery old 30 
cent., and to 30 


years old 2% per cent., or practically 


Amoskeag, machinery ten years 


cost, fifteen years 


per machinery 25 
Irom this a curve of de- 
preciation could be easily drawn. A 
table to indicate this was introduc. d. 
Mr. Straw that this table 
constructed on his actual experience 


scrap iron. 


said was 
with Amoskeag machinery. 
Concerning mill buildings, Mr. 
Straw said that it was customary to 
allow 2 per cent. per annum for de- 
preciation. The old No. 1 and 2 mill, 
built in 1840, he said, originally cost 
$111,772.50, and it has depreciated 46 


per cent. 





—Cotton mercerized under tension 
has less attraction for dyes than mer- 
cerized and shrunk cotton, and since 
the chemical composition of both ap- 
pears to be identical, the difference in 
dyeing properties is probably due to 
the different physical condition of the 
fibres. 
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ELE¢ 


An Exhaust Fan. 


The demand for exhaust fans in 


places where no power is used, 


reached a point some time ago where it 


was deemed expedient to meet it. 


The exhaust fan with a directly con 


nected motor was the legitimate out 


growth of this demand, but there were 


some isolated places where neither 


rRICITY—STEAM—WATER. 


other forms of power are at hand be 
cause of its many advantages. 
A bad 


( ooled or 


can be 
this 
line of 


boiler-room 
ventilated 
introducing a long 
belt. For 
an outtit is peculiarly adapted. 


easily 
with outfit 
without 
shafting and dyehouses 
such 

Both the Davidson Fan and the Case 
known and used. 


Engine are widely 


The fan is built very strong and heavy 


EXHAUST FAN 


Shafting nor electricity were at hand, 
but fans badly needed which made the 
steam-driven 

The outfit 


illustration, 


fan a necessity. 


shown in the accompany- 


ing of a Davidson Fan 


with a direct-connected Case engine, 
is a combination of a fan and engine, 
old 


two te 


each an success in its 


The 


separate 


line. wether make a 


supe- 


unit for ventilation. Originally 


designed for places with only steam 


in use it is now being employed where 


aud is especially durable and efficient. 
The light, 


matic, has 


engine is compact, auto- 


runs smoothly and large 


Wearing surfaces, and is widely used 


in the United States Navy. Thus the 


fan and engine, each having passed 


the experimental stage, form a com- 


bination hard to beat. fjoth fans and 


engines are carried in stock by the 


Massachusetts Fan Co., of Boston, 


who furnish catalogues, plans and es- 
charge. 


timates free of 
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Setting Engine Valves. 


GEO. W. EOWLER, A. 8. M. E. 
THE PUTNAM ENGINE. 


Copyright, Engineers’ Magazine. 

The valve gear of the Putnam en- 
gine is automatic in its action and is 
capable of causing the cut-off to take 
place at any point throughout the 
whole length of the stroke dependent 


’ 





FIG. 1. 


upon the load carried and the speed at- 
tained. 

Four valves are used for admitting 
and exhausting the steam from the 
cylinder. These are of the balanced 
poppet type; that is to say, they are 
double seated poppet valves, there be- 
ing a slight variation in the diameters 
of the two. 

The smaller and lower valve has an 
outside diameter that is just a trifle 
than the inside diameter of the 
upper valve, permitting it to be put in 
position by slipping down through the 


less 


upper seat. 

It will be readily understood that 
this does not secure an absolutely per- 
fect balance and that there is an ex- 
cess pressure on the upper seat tend- 
ing to keep the valve closed. This ex- 


WORLD 


cess, however, is small and only 
equals the pressure of the steam on a 
ring whose area is equal to the differ- 
ence in the areas of the top and bot- 
tom valves. 

These valves, both admission and ex- 
haust, are provided with stems pro- 
jecting down through stuffing boxes in 
the bottom of the and 
have no mechanical with 
the operating mechanism, 


steam chest 


connection 


FIG, 2. 


The valves are opened by the lifting 
of the lever 3, which, when not in mo- 
tion, rests upon the tip shaft 19. This 
lever is loosely pivoted to the arm 4 
by which it is moved to and fro as will 
be described later. The are 
lifted by cams fastened to the cam 
shaft No. 20. 

Their shape is that indicated by 1, 
and they are made to rotate once for 
each two revolutions of the engine. 


valves 


The cam shaft itself is driven by a 
mitre gear meshing with one on a stud 
gear as shown in the engraving, Fig. 
3, which is, in turn, driven by a spur 
gear on the main shaft. 

{t is evideni, then, from an examina- 
tion of Fig. 6, that if the cam shaft, 
20, is made to revolve, the cam will 
strike the lower side of the lever, 3, 
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lift it and with it the valve above. 
Hence, if the pivotal point of the lever 
3, on the arm, remain 


stationary, it is readily seen that the 


1, were to 


WITH SIDE SHAFT 





PARALLEL 


DIAGRAM 





2)} 
Loop 


point at which the valve opens and 
would be the same at each 
This, is varied by 


closes 


strok.. however, 


the action of the governor as follows. 

The governor is of the ball type and 
by examining the connections between 
the balls, 40, (I"ig. 6.) and the stirrup 
rod, 16, it will be seen that as the balls 
fly out and up, under the influence of 
centrifugal action, the rod is pushed 
down. 

The power for driving the balls is 
taken from the cam shaft by bevel 
gearing as shown in both Figs. 5 and 
6. 

The stirrup rod leading down from 
the governor straddles the cam shaft 
and is connected to the arm “E” (Fig. 
5), or 6 (Fig. 6). 

This 
rocker arm shaft, 22, 
arm 4. 

It is evident then that, as the speed 


held to the 
which carries the 


arm is, in turn, 


of the engine increases and the gov- 
ernor balls fly up depressing the rod, 
16, and with it the arm, 6, the arm, 4, 
will move toward the valve and carry 
the lever, 3, with it. 

This lever is cut away on the under 
side to such an extent that when the 
cam reaches that point, it becomes dis- 
engaged from the lever and allows the 
latter to descend. Hence, as the de- 
scending of this lever marks the point 
of closing of the valve, and as this, in 
the case of the steam is the 
point of cut-off, it is evident that this 
point will take place earlier in the 
stroke as the speed increases and the 
lever, 3, is moved farther and farther 
to the left, causing the cam to effect 


valves 


a corresponding earlier release in the 
valve lever. 

All of the valves are operated in the 
same way, by cams of the same shape, 
but only the levers corresponding to 
the steam valves are attached to lever 
rocker arms, 4. 

The levers of the exhaust valves are 
pivoted to fixed brackets as shown in 
so that there is no variation in 
they and 


Fig. 5, 
the points at which open 
close after once having been set. 

The setting of the valves is an ex- 
ceedingly simple matter. The first ad- 
justment to be made is that of the re- 
The set 
rocker arm, 6, 


gulating governor. screws 


holding the regulator 


to the rocker shaft, 22, are slackened 
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so that it can turn freely and the balls 
of the governor blocked in their high- 
est position as in the left hand dia- 
gram of Fig. 4. 

At the same time the cam lever, 3, 
is moved te the left until the cam will 


just clear its lower surface when the 





set screws on the regulator rocker arm 
6, are tightened. This, of 
done for both of the steam valves. The 


course, is 


this 
is that it 
the 


reason for 
ment to so ad- 
just apparatus rhat, 
when the engine has reached its maxi- 


preliminary adjust- 
is desirable 


regulating 


mum speed and the governor balls are 
at the highest point, no steam will be 


admitted to the cylinder; a state of 
affairs obtaining when the lever, 3, is 
moved so far to the left that it cannot 
be engaged and lifted by the cam. 

The engine is now in a position for 
the setting of the valves. 

First dead 


place the crank on the 


center, 
the 


cam 


next the cylinder and loosen 
cam, 1, of the outer end on the 
shaft. The valve is on its seat 
and after determining the amount of 
lead (the builders recommend 1-16 in.) 
make a mark on the valve stem, 9, and 
measure its distance from the face of 
the stutting-box gland. Then turn the 
cam on its shaft until is has raised the 
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valve stem 1-16 in. when its set screws 
should be tightened and the cam made 
fast. 

The corresponding exhaust valve at 
the other end of the cylinder is set in 
same way at the same time, the build- 
ers recommending a lead of 1-16 in. 

For the setting of the other valves 
the engine is turned to the other cen- 
ter and the same method repeated. 

The maximum speed of the engine 
is very easily regulated in the adjust- 
ment of the governor. It is merely 
necessary to ascertain by computation 
or otherwise to what point the balls 
will rise at the speed desired and then 
so adjust the lever, 6, on the rocker 
shaft that the lever, 3, shall be in a 
proper position to cut off at a point 
which shall maintain this speed under 
a given load. 

For example’ Suppose the number of 
revolutions is to be 125 per minute and 
the point of cut-off half-stroke. 

The lead has already been adjusted 
by the settings of the cam, 1, and this 
is not changed by the governor ad- 
justment. The point to which the 
balls will rise at a speed of 125 revo- 
lutions per minute is determined and 
the engine turned so that the piston 
stands at half stroke. The lever, 3, is 
then moved to the left until it just 
escapes from the cam and the regulator 
rocker arm is again made solid with 
the shaft. 


When the engine is started under 
these conditions it will work with a 
gradually shortening cut-off as_ its 


speed inereases until it, at last attains 
half-stroke cut-off. 
load is 


full speed and a 
After which time, if 
creased and the speed increased caus- 


the de- 
ing the balls to rise, the lever, 3, will 
be moved still further to the left caus- 
ing an earlier cut-off, while, if the re- 
verse occurs the cut-off will be later, 
and the average speed maintained. 

In all engines it is necessary to pro- 
vide for running in either direction. 
In the case of the Putnam engine this 
is done by reversing the motion of the 
eam shaft relatively to that of the en- 
gine itself. The top of the cam shaft 
must run outwardly from the cylinder. 
The reversing of the engine is accom- 
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plished by means of the mitre gear at 
the crank shaft end of the cam shaft, 
Fig. 3. 

If the main shaft in the 
direction indicated by the arrow, the 
proper direction will be given to the 
cam shaft when the mitre gear “C” 
is located as shown in the engraving. 
But if it were to change places with 
the collar “D” it is evident that its 
direction of revolution relatively to 
the main shaft will be changed. 

Since, however, the direction of rota- 
tion of the cam shaft must remain 
constant, it is the crank shaft itself 
whose motion will be reversed which 
is what is desired to accomplish and 
the engine may be made to run in 
either direction according to the posi- 


revolves 


tion of the mitre gear. 


The machines used for preparing 
counts 
for 
intermediate 
for fine 


roving 


cotton roving to spin coarse 


are slubber and roving frames; 


medium counts, slubber, 


and roving frames, and 


counts, slubber, intermediate, 


and jack frames. All these machines 


are spoken of as “fly frames,” be- 


cause all of them have flyers on the 
top of the spindles for the purpose of 
winding the rovings on 


They are all constructed 


twisting and 
the bobbins. 
alike in principle, the only difference 
being, that one is made stronger and 
heavier than the other on aecount of 
its having to make much larger and 


heavier ‘bobbins. The slubber, mak- 
ing a much coarser roving than any 


of the other framnes, requires a larger 


bobbin, and so the spindle gauge is 
greater. The flyers are also stronger 


and larger. The gauge of slubber is 
usually from 8 to 9 inches, that of in- 
inches, of roving 
inches, and of frame 


The slubber will make 


termediate 6 to 7 
frame 5 to 6 
jack 5 inches. 
roving, intermediate 1 


say 5 hank 


hank, and roving frame 2% to 3 hank, 


to spin say 32’s mule or throstle. The 
term gauge as applied to these ma- 


chines is the distance of one spindle 
measured 
the 


another, generally 


from 
from the centre of 
of the other. 


one to centre 





DYFING DEPARTMENT. 


Dye Recipes for October. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued’ each month by 
the TEXTILE WokRLD. The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed according to 
recipes given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shales 
which are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of the market 


demand. 
vation. 


The Dyers’ Supplement is a 1 
Subscription price for the TEXTILE 
ReEciPeE No. 145. 
Light Green on Worsted Yarn. 
Acid Green on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 lbs. Acid Green 5921. 
(The Hanna-Schoellkopf Co., Phila- 
delphia, Penn.) 
4 lbs. Sulphurie Acid. 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter in yarn at 140°. Bring to boil 
while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

Acid Green 
shade of green, which is very brilliant. 


5921 produces a fast 
It does not rub, dyes level, lifts slowly 
on the fibre, and can be used to advan- 
tage in combining with other dyes in 
shading. (See recipe No. 129 in the 
September Supplement). 
No. 


Orange on Cotton Varn. 


BS on 100 lbs. 


RECIPE 146. 


Direct Brown cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


14 lbs. Direct Brown B S. 
(John J. Keller & Co., 104 Murray St., 
New York.) 


20 lbs. Salt. 
Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 
issue, for comments). 


(See recipe 150, this 


ReEcIPE No. 147. 

Medium Blue on Worsted Yarn. 

Reduced Indigo on 100 lbs. worsted 
yarn. 

Have bath of 100 gallons of water, 

at 122° F., then add to it 
5 lbs Redecteur. 

Stir and add to the same bath 


6 quarts Reduced Indigo. 
(The Jaeck Bros. Co., 62-68 North llth 
St., Brooklyn, New York.) 


Stir well and let settle, then skim off 


page pamphlet, in convenient form for preser- 
ORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


the froth and enter in enough of yarn 
to comfortably lie in the bath, giving a 
turn in the bath, and letting it stay 
under ten minutes; lift out, wring, air, 
and again enter and repeat the opera- 
tion in the bath, without any addition of 
the Indigo or Redecteur. After the 
second dip, pass the yarn through a 
slightly acidulated bath after washing 
out of the Indigo bath. 

In dyeing indigo blues with the Re- 
duced Indigo, by giving the yarn more 
dips, wringing and airing each time, 
the darker will become the shades of 
blues; and as the yarn will dye at a 
low temperature, it gives the dyer a 


good chance to handle the goods. While 


dyeing fine shades of indigo blue, both 
light and dark shades can be dyed at a 
small cost with the use of this dye. 
(See recipes 100 and 104). 
Recipe No. 148. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Zambezi Black on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
5 lbs. Zambezi Black 3 B. 
(New York & Boston Dyewood Co., 
55 Beekman St., New York. 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat, lift out and enter a 
second, or diazotizing, bath of 

3 lbs. Nitrate Soda. 
9 lbs. Muriatic Acid. 
3 lbs. Blue Vitriol. 

Turn cold for twenty minutes, wash, 

and develop with 
§ lb, Developer M T. 

Turn twenty minutes cold; wash. 

The above color is a new product, 
and produces extra fast dyeings which 
do not bleed or crock. By adding the 
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Blue Vitriol to the diazotizing bath 
improves the shade, and makes the 





color faster. (See recipe 124 for a 
black from Zambezi Black 1). 







Recipe No. 149. 
Reddish Violet on Worsted Varn. 
Acid Violet R on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 
2 lbs. Fast Acid Violet R. 
(Victor Koechl & Co.,122 Hudson St., 

New York.) k 

4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
















Enter in yarn at 120° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 

Fast Acid Violet R dyes a very even 
It is fast, and does 










shade on the fibre. 
not rub off; and besides being useful 






in itself, it is an excellent dye to use in 













combining with other acid dyes. (See 
recipe 133). 
Recipe No. 150. 
Orange on Cotton Varn. 
Direct Brown BS on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Direct Brown B 8S. 
John J. Keller & Co., 104 Murray 
St., New York) 
25 lbs. Salt. 
Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 





hour at that heat. 
Direct Brown B 8 will be found very 






valuable on account of its rich and 
bloomy cast, being well adapted for 





mixing with other direct dyes for a 
(See recipe 146, 





variety of shades. 





this issue). 






151. 


Medium Green on Woolen Cloth. 
Anthracene Green E B on 100 lbs. wool 


Recire No. 








cloth. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Anthracene Green E B. 





(C. Bischoff & Co., 87 Park Place, 
New York.) 
Enter in cloth at 100° F., bring to 


boil, run one hour at that heat, then 







add to the bath 
8 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
Turn till bath is exhausted. 









WORLD 








Anthracene Green E B will dye a fast 
color, which will stand soaping and 


sunlight. It will not rub off, and will 
give a perfectly level color. It can 
also be dyed on a chrome mordant, and 


will combine with other alizarine colors. 





Recirre No. 152. 
Light Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Phenocyanine T B on 100 pounds wor- 
sted yarn. 
Mordant for 14 hours st boil, with 
3 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 
2 lbs. Tartar. 
Wash and dye in a bath of 
10 lbs. Phenocyanine T B. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pear) St., 
New York. 
2 lbs. Acetic Acid 
Enter in yarn at 130°, bring to boil 
while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 
Phenocyanine dyes a bright and full 
shade of blue with 10 per cent. of the 
the above amount, an 


The 


color, and with 


inexpensive blue is obtained. 
color is fast to all mill tests. and dyers 
of fine piece goods and raw stock will 
find it to be of great advantage. (See 
recipe 140). 
Recire No. 153. 
Mediam Green eon Cotton Varn. 
Benzo Green B B on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
1 lb. Benzo Green B B. 


Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


1 lb. Chrysophenine. 

20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 
By combining 
Benzo Green B B together, a variety 
of 
bination works well, dyeing very level 


Chrysophenine and 


greens can be obtained. The com- 


on the fibre. (See recipe 143). 


Recipe No. 154. 
Medium Blue on Woolen Cloth. 
Mazarine Blue R N §S on 100 Ibs. 
woolen cloth. 
Mordant for 14 hours at boil with 
3 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 
2 lbs. Tartar. 
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Finish with 
4 lbs. Mazarine Blue R N S. 


(Anchor Color Mfg. Co., 462 Cherry 

St, New York. 

14 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter in cloth at 140°, bring to boil 
turn 14 hours at 


turning, and 


while g, 
that heat. 
Mazarine Blue R N § produces a fine 
indigo shade of blue, more of a greenish 
cast than what New Belgium Blue pro- 
142). It is fast 
It dyes perfectly 


duces. (See recipe 
and will not rub off. 


level, going on to the material slowly. 


Recipe No. 155 
Orange en Cotton Flannel. 
Diamine Orange D C on 10 pieces cot- 
ton flannel (100 lbs.) 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Diamine Orange DC Patent. 
Wm. J. Matheson & Co., 182 Front 
St., New York.) 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 lbs. Soda Crystals. 
Enter in cloth and run one hour at 
boil. 
Diamine Orange D C Patent comes in 


the form of a light brown powder. It 


is very soluble, and dyes the cloth a 


full shade of orange. It will combine 
with other diamine dyes in producing 
different colors. 
RecirE No. 156. 
Black on Worsted Varn. 
Wool Jet Black 3 B on 100 lbs 


yarn. 


worsted 


Prepare dye bath with 
6 lbs. Wool Jet Black 8 B. 


(New York & Boston Dyewood Co., 
55 Beekman St., New York.) 
4 lbs. Oil of Vitriol. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
140°, bring to boil 


Enter in yarn at 


turning, and turn to shade at 


while g, 
that heat. 
Wool Jet Blacks are a 


blacks brought out by the above firm. 


new range of 
They need no addition of any other 
black, the 


itself being a full strong aniline. 


color to produce a color 
(See 
recipe 148, this issue, for a black on 


cotton yarn from Zambesi Black 3 B). 


Recipe No. 157. 
Brown on Cotton Varn. 
Benzo Chrome Brown B on 100 lbs 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 lbs. Benzo Chrome Brown B 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 
10 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
Rinse off and 


4 hour at boil in a separate bath to 


hour at that heat. turn 
which has been added 

3 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 

3 lbs. Sulphate of Copper. 

4 lb. Acetie Acid. 

By treating the Benzo Chrome Browns 
with Bichromate of Potash and Sulphate 
of Copper, very fast shades are pro- 
duced, fast to washing, and when the 
dyed material has been washed along 
with white, the color will not bleed on 
to it. (See recipes 125, 143, and 153 
for shades of green from Benzo Green 
BB). 


No. 158. 


Black on Cotten Varn. 


RECIPE 


Direct Black B on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dyebath with 
6 lbs. Direct Black B. 
Sykes & Street, 85 Water St., 
York. 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 


New 


Enter in yarn at 170° F., bring to boil 
while turning, and turn to shade at that 
heat. 
stuff. 

Direct Black B is a substantive color, 


For future colors, use less dye- 


very soluble, and is a strong and fast 
one. It dyes level on the fibre, and on 
account of its comparatively low cost, 
it can be used on mixed cotton and 
wool goods to advantage, dyeing both 
fibres alike. 

No. 159. 


Biue on Worsted Varn. 


Alizarine Lanacyl Blue BB on 100 lbs. 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
24 lbs. Alizarine Lanacy] Blue BB. 


Wm.J. Matheson & Co., 182 Front 
St, New York.) 
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5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber's Salt. 

Enter in yarn at 130°, bring to boil, 
turn one hour at that heat, then add to 
bath another 

5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
and turn twenty minutes longer. Rinse. 

Alizarine Lanacyl Blue B B dyes a 
bright, full shade of blue, and as the 
importer has different blues of the same 
order, the dyer will be able to get any 
required shade. (See recipe 141, also 
recipes 110 and 126). 


Recipe No. 160. 
Black on Cotten Varn. 
Black on 100 pounds cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
5 lbs. Direct Black. 
34 lbs. Oleine. 


(Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, 
Boston). 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter in yarn in a dry state, at boil, 
turn at that heat 14 hours, shut off 
steam, turn 4 hour longer, lift, wash, 
dry. 

Oleine acts as a mordant, as well as 
a saver of dyestuff, helping the colors 
to work evenly on the yarn or cloth. 
(See recipes 29 and 86, blue and 


brown, respectively). 





New Dyes. 


We give in this issue a number of 


recipes containing dyes that have not 
heretofore been used. 

In recipes 146 and 150, we obtain 
two shades of orange on cotton yarn, 
from the use of Direct Brown BS, fur- 
nished by John J. Keller & Co., New 
York. This color is fast to light and 
washing, and the dye is adapted to 
the coloring of cotton and wool mixed 
goods, giving perfectly level shades, 
and as the color produced by it is 
bright, intense and inexpensive, the 
article is a thoroughly useful combi- 
nation dye. 

An attractive shade of green on 
woolen cloth appears in recipe 151, 
from Anthracene Green EB, obtained 
from C. Bischoff & Co., New York. 


WORLD 


This is a new dye, absolutely fast to 
sunlight, and also to milling, and it 
can be used as a one-dip color, or as 
an alizarine color on a chrome bot 
tom, and combines with any alizarine, 
such as yellow, red, brown, ete. 

We have in recipe 155, an attractive 
color, obtained from Diamine Orange 
DC, sold by Wm. J. Matheson & Co., 
New York. The properties of this dye 
are as follows: fastness to washing, 
light, acid, and to hot pressing. This 
dye is not suitable for ditazotizing or 
coupling, though owing to its excellent 
fastness to washing, it may be used 
for shading dyeings to be diazotized 
or coupled. This house sells another 
brand of Diamine Orange, known as 
GC. 

In recipe 156 will be seen a black 
on worsted yarn, from Wool Jet Black 
3B, procured from the New York & 
Boston Dyewood Co., New York. This 
dye, together with 2B was put upon 
the market last December, and has 
met with good success for wool. This 
dye corresponds to other brands sold 
by this house, known as Wool Black 
6B, 4B and 4BF, ete., in all of their 
properties, but is distinguished by a 
greater depth and intensity of shade. 

We think our readers will be pleased 
with the shade of Brown on cotton 
yarn found in recipe 157, obtained 
from Benzo Chrome Brown B, sold 
by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
New York. This particular dye be- 
longs to a series of Benzo Chrome 
Browns, which have proved them- 
selves very well adapted for the dye 
ing of mixed goods, as they dye both 
wool and cotton the same shade. 
This is a feature to which the especial 
attention of dyvers is directed. Benzo 
Chrome Brown is the same as Benzo 
Chrome Black, suitable for the pro- 
duction of direct brown shades, and, 
on the other hand, if treated with Bi- 
chromate of Potash, and Sulphate of 
Copper, they produce very valuable 
shades which are said to be superior 
as regards fastness to washing, soap 
and light, to those shades which have 
been produced direct. There is an- 
other brand of this dye, known as 
Benzo Chrome Brown R, which pro- 
duces a reddish brown shade. The B 
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brand shown in this recipe is valuable 


on account of its covering power, 
useful for darkening. 


of the B 


which makes it 
rhe 


brands 


combination and G 


give shades which are very 
similar to cutch brown. 

We have in recipe 158 a bback on 
cotton yarn from Direct Black B, pro 
cured from Sykes & Street, New York. 
This dye differs in no essential point 
from the ordinary direct dyeing colors 
for cotton, using common salt. It 
fast as the 


colors. We 


writing to 


evenly and is as 


dy es 


average direct dyeing 


would suggest dyers this 


house for their sample card, showing 
obtained from 


shades 


the different 


this dye. 





A Correction. 


There appeared in recipe 143, Sep 


tember issue, a dye by the name of 


Dark Green BB, furnished by 


Farbenfabriken of Elbertield Co., 


Benzo 


which should have read Benzo Green 
BB. This house, however, is just put 
ting upon 


called Benzo Dark Green B, which we 


the market a new color 


hope to show in our Dyers’ Supple 


ment in due course of time. 


Electrolytic Soda Process. 


We have had a number of inquiries 


concerning bleaching by electricity, 


and have been asked if there is any 


which is com 
The 
that we are able to obtain is 


process here or abroad 
best infor 


mercially successful. 


mation 
that there is no practicable process Dy 
which bleaching can be attained direct 


from electricity. Experiments are 


being made in this direction, but we 


that they have not got beyond 


believe 


stage. There are, how 


the laboratory 


ever, successful processes in opera 
tion abroad, as well as in this country, 
by which bleaching materials are 


made by electrolysis. One of the 
principal methods that have come to 
our attention is the one known as the 
Hargreaves-Bird process, in which the 
electrical cell is used. The main ad 
vantages claimed for this process are 
the saving of all expense for fuel for 


evaporating purposes, as the cells de- 


liver solution of carbonate of soda of 


such a strength that it will crystallize 


Without any further concentration, 


and also the even more important cir- 
cumstances that no waste of the main 
products is superinduced by secondary 
reactions, 


This is a great advantage remarks 


} 


the Dyer and Calico Printer, for the 


place of these secondary re- 


taking 


actions has been hitherto a very great 


stumbling block in the way of making 
1 


soda commercially by electrolysis. 


Another advantage is gained as a con- 


sequence of the direct formation of 


the carbonate of soda in the cell, and 


of the doing away with evaporation, 


namely, a very great savirig of plant, 


and, therefore, of labor and of space. 
that 


also says 


lhe above authority 
Hargreaves-Bird cell 


the sides of the 
consist of a remarkable asbestos com- 
position, something like extremely 
stiff and heavy paper, and made by an 
which 


They 


exactly similar process to that 


is actually employed for paper. 
are called diaphragms, and are porous, 
wr liquid diffusion can 


so that osmosis 


readily take place through them, on 


the mart, however, of electrically- 


driven molecules only, so that they are 


impervious to the electrolyte. They 


ure easily traversed by electrical vi- 


brations, Inside the cell is, of course 


the electrolyte, strong brine, and in 


that is immersed the anode. Theoret- 


ically this is carbon. Practically it 


Pa number of pieces of gas 
iron 


consists of 
coke threaded so to speak on an 


pipe. In this way the carbon is made 


to offer a large surface to the electro- 


Ivte, and to send out the current into 


many portions of it at a time. This 


idloes away with any necessity for stir- 


ring the electrolyte, and henee effects 


saving in machinery and power, while 
the decomposing action of the current 
same time made more rapid. 
still 


narrowness of 


is at the 
further 
the cell, 


rhis desirable result is 
helped by the 
which 


ce. We 


or negative pole, although not so rap- 


diminishes its internal resist- 


now arrive at the cathode 


idly as the current does, Here we 


have the feature of the Hargreaves- 
Bird cell, 


cell, and it is to this peculiarity 


The cathode is outside the 
that 
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the arrangement owes its immunity 


The 
electrical forces drive the caustic soda 


from producing Dbye-reactions. 
through the diaphragms to the cath- 
ode, and once outside the cell it is re- 
moved both from the sphere of action 
of the electrolyte and from that of the 
The 
wire 


chlorine arising from the anode. 
of 
functions is to 
the 
the 


cathode is composed copper 
and one of its 
the 
hydrostatic 
brine the cell, 
The Hargreaves-Bird cell ts really a 
double one, for outside the electrolytic 


netting, 
against 
of 


support diaphragms 


‘lateral pressure 


in 


cell proper is a chamber which is kept 
full of steam and carbon dioxide, and 
the caustic soda, therefore, comes into 
as it 
They 


then take it in hand, the carbonic acid 


contact with those gases as fast 


passes through the diaphragms. 
while the 


converting it into carbonate, 


dissolves the 


distilled 
the 


steayi condenses and 
water, 


right 


sodium carbonate in 


forming a solution of just 


strength, ie.. one which will not block 
up the steam chamber by prematurely 
solidifying, but which when collected 
as it runs out will crystallize spontan- 
eously ina féw hours. It is found that 
the immediate carbonating of the soda 
effected as we have described still fur- 
ther diminishes secondary action, and 
thereby increases the proper yield of 
cell all 
saving that the 
that the 


carefully regulated to correspond with 


without 
and 


round, It goes 


of 


ecarbon 


the 
supply steam, 


also of dioxide, 
the output of the cell current in caus- 
tic alkali. rhe the 
anode is collected and taken away by 
the 
to which it may be put. 

As the action in the electrolytic cell 


chlorine from 


a pipe for any of numerous uses 


proceeds, fresh brine is pumped into it 


vithout any attention being necessary, 
the 
lated according to requirements, just 


the delivery of pump being regu- 
as the Jelivery of steam and carbonic 
acid to the outer cell is, and the whole 
of 
day and night 


year’s end without any interruptions, 


conducted 
to 


reactions can be 


series 


from year’s end 


except, of course, partial ones occas- 


iovally for repairs, which are neces- 


sary sometimes even in the best regu- 
lated factories, and always will be. 


WORLD 


It is found that 250 cells each with 
100 square feet of cathode surface will 
less than an acre of ground, 
allowance for gang- 
Such a plant 
would decompose about 2,500 Ibs. of 
would turn out, 
unavoid- 


of 


oceupy 
the 
between 


with freest 


ways them. 
hour, and 
all 


Waste, 


salt per 


allowances for 


9.000 


making 
soda 
tons bleach (8744 
annum. The of 
current would ‘be about $150,000 a year 
for the 250 
cent per electrical horse-power hour, 
is not exceeded in 
For 


about tons 


15,000 


wble 


ash and of 


per cent.) per cost 


cells, reckoning one-half 


an estimate which 
working on a really large scale. 
the same time of one year the value 
of the output would certainly not be 
than $500,000. 
to show that half at least of the differ- 
ence between this and the purely elec- 


less Experience goes 


trical expenses would be clear profit. 
The process actually gives 97 or 98 per 
of the theoretical yield of 
derivable the electrical 
that, 
exceptional 
the 
carbonate turned out gave the follow- 


cent. pro- 

from 
and, 

of 


One analysis of 


ducts 


energy consumed, besides 


products are 


these 
purity. sodium 
ing figures: 


Sodium carbonate 97.7 per cent. 
Uneconverted sodium 
chloride 1.02 per cent. 

Sulphate and sulphite 
9 


of sodium 3 per cent. 


100.02 
The of 
soda in the sample was no doubt due 
the fact that 
carbonating was furnished by 


the sulphur salts of 


presence 


the carbonie acid for 


the pro- 


to 


ducts of combustion from a gas 


engine 


of developing on tex- 


The 
tile fabrics 


object 
the effect 
is, as is well known, the production‘ of 
the 
rays 


known as moire 
resulting from 
of the light 
material—a 


a peculiar lustre 
reflection 
the 
about 


the 


divergert 


impinging on diver- 
brought 
flattening 


in 


gence by compressing 


and warp and weft 


threads places, to a greater or 


extent, and so 


which 


smaller 
flat 
differently. 


producing a 


surface, retlects the light 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
sz inquiry pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 


EXTILE WORLD. 


uestions should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
markets, etc., are especis lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex- 
pressed. Allinquiries must be accompanied by the name ot the person inquiring, not for 


publication, 
Fustian Mannofacture. 


Editor Textile World: 
Can you furnish us with a book entitled 
“The Fustian Manufacturer's Manual? 
Penn, W. 8. C. 


The only book we know of which comes 
near the title given by our correspondent, 
is “The Complete Guide to Fustian Man- 
ufacture,’’ by a practical man, 12mo., 65 
pages, published in Manchester, England, 
price $1. 


Plail Knit Goods. 


Editor Textile World 

Can you tell us who manufactures 
knit fabrics in Seotch plaid, like the en- 
closed sample, suitable for sewing on to 
the top of bicycle hose? It is made on 
either a flat or circular machine. 

Mass, L. K. 

The sample sent with this inquiry is a 
plaid knitted fabric in several colors, and 
is made, we should say on a French cir- 
cular frame. This frame, we think, is 
used by some Philadelphia manufac- 
turers. If this should reach the eye of 
such, we should be pleased to hear from 
them. 





Parson Brownlow. 


Editor Textile World 
Do you know of a book written by Par- 
son Brownlow, sometime between 1861 
and 1865, giving a history of his life? 
Mich. a in J 


The book referred to by our correspond- 
ent is “The Sketches of the 
tise, Progress and Decline of Secession,”’ 
by W. G. Brownlow, 
This book can be obtained of second hand 


probably 
published in 1862 


dealers in books, at a cost of about 50 


cents. 





Cheviot, Cassimere and Microscope. 


Editor Textile World 

Please give me an accurate description 
of the difference between cassimere and 
cheviot. Where can I obtain a good mi- 
croscope to examine cloth with? 

Oklahoma. G. B. 

The difference between cheviot and 
cassimere consists more in the finish and 
weaving of the fabrics than in anything 
The generally accepted definition of 
woolen 


else. 


a cheviot is a twilled, napped 


but as an evidence of good faith. 


cloth, originally made from the wool of 
cheviot sheep, but now the goods are 
made from most any kind of coarse wool 
that can be spun to the required fineness. 
This fabric is comparatively loosely 
woven. 

Cassimere is the general term given to 
a class of woolen goods for men’s cloth- 
ing, and is woven in all styles of weave 
of which the loom is capable. 
The cassimere is more closely woven, and 
shrunken more in fulling, and finished 
with a finer and smoother face than the 
Cassimere is not so open in its 
texture as cheviot. The difference be- 
tween cheviot and cassimere can be 
better understood by specimens of the two 


harness 


cheviot. 


fabrics placed side by side. 

We would suggest that you write to 
James W. Queen & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
in regard to a microscope for your pur- 
We should say that an expensive 
would not be required sim- 
examination of cloth. 


pose, 
instrument 
ply for the 


The Tuttle Knitting Machine. 


Editor Textile World 

lI am anxious to know where I can ob- 
tain a Tuttle knitting machine. I want 
it for knitting stockings. 

New York. A. B. 
parties manufacturing this ma- 
the Lamb Manufacturing Co., 
Falls, Mass. 


The 
chine are 
Chicopee 





Mail Harness. 


Editor Textile World 

Will you please inform me whether a 
mail harness can be used economically 
on ordinarily heavy twill goods, say 48 to 
64 ends per inch, 6s to 12s yarn 

Tenn. 


We think that a mail harness can be 
used to good advantage on heavy twill 
goods, 48 to 6&4 ends per inch. We post 
our correspondent a sample of a mail 
harness, suitable for the work named by 
him, and such as are used in mills on 
similar fabrics. 


Bleaching by Electro!ysis. 


Editor Textile World 
Can you inform me if there are any 
concerns in Europe or the United States 
that are using a system of bleaching by 
electrolysis? 
Canada. 


A. E. F. 
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There are several systems of preparing 
bleaching materials by electrolytic pro- 
cesses that are in successful operation in 
this country and abroad. We will men- 
tion the following: Le Sueur, Castner- 
Kellner, Baker, Hargraves and Bird. 
Electricity, in itself, bleaching, 
but it used for the purpose of preparing 
bleaching agents, or exciting the bleach- 


does no 


ing process. 
Book on Wool Carding. 


Editor Textile World: 
Will you kindly recommend 
good book cn wool carding? 
Michigan. ae ae 


me to a 


There is no up-to-date book on this sub- 
ject, conforming to American practice. 
The best work relating to this subject is 
an English one on Wool Spinning, by 
Chas. Vickermann. This is a most ex- 
cellent work for textile 
schools, and for skillful practical men in 
woolen mills. It takes up the principles 
that underlie the various 
the earlier part of manufacture, 
wool sorting to spinning, inclusive. 


students in 


operations of 
from 





The Industrial Commission. 
Editor Textile World: 

What is the object of the Industrial 
Commission which has just been ap- 
pointed by the president of the United 
States? 

New York. J. M. F. 

The duties of the commission referred 
to are to investigate questions pertaining 
to immigration, labor, agriculture, man- 
ufacturing and business, and to report to 
Congress suggesting such legislation as 
it may deem best upon these subjects. It 
is expected that the commission will fur- 
nish information and suggest iegal enact- 
ments as a basis for uniform legislation 
by the various States of the Union, in or- 
der to harmonize conflicting interests and 
to be equitable to the laborer, employer, 
producer and consumer. The commission 
is composed of five members of the Sen- 
ate, five members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and nine other 
fairly representing the different industries 


persons, 


and employments, the latter having been 
appointed by the president. 8S. N. D. 
North, the able secretary of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, is 
a member of the commission, and is put 
there to represent the textile industry. 
This is one of the most satisfactory ap- 
pointments that have been made by the 
president. 





History of Cotton Manufacture, 


Editor Textile World: 

Kindly advise me at what price I can 
obtain ‘“‘The History of Cotton Manufac- 
ture,’’ by Edward Baine. 

ws ie 


This book can be 
dealers in second-hand 
secure a well preserved copy 


obtained only 
books. We 
at $1.75. 





Azo Colors. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you briefly tell me what is meant 
by Azo colors? 

Mass. 


The best that we can do to give our cor- 
respondent an idea of what he desires to 
know is to refer him to the Dictionary of 
Coal-Tar Colors, compiled by George H. 
Hurst. We think that he will be able to 
find it in the library where he is located. 
He will find it therestated, that Azocolors 
large and important group 
of coloring matters, comprising many of 
useful and fastest dyes at the 
service of the textile colorist. The char- 
acteristic feature of the azo coloring 
matters is that they contain one or more 
groups of two nitrogen atoms, connected 
by two affinities, leaving an affinity to 
itom, to be coinbined with 


belong to a 


the most 


each nitrogen 
other radicals. 





Cotton Cloth Wanted, 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you oblige me by letting me know 
where I can buy 4 by 64 cotton goods in 
gray, and also sateens in gray, etc. 

Canada. P. B.C 


We have sent a reply by mail. 





Honeycomb and Huck Cloth. 


Editor Textile World: 

I saw reference in some of the trade 
papers that 1 take, to honeycomb cloth 
and nuck cloth. Will you please tell me 
the difference, or how these names are 
applied to fabrics? 

New Hampshire. as 


Honeycomb cloth refers to a style of 
fabric in which the threads are inter- 
laced so as to form squares, the centres 
of which are lower than the ridges which 
form the sides. Huck cloth is a fabric 
used for towelings. The style of weave 
which is used for it is of a character 
which will give firmness and some rough- 
ness to the surface, 





Count of Yarn. 


Editor Textile World: 

It may seem strange to you that I 
should ask the question, what is the 
count of yarn which weighs 25 grains for 
a length of 120 yards, but I should like 
to know. I am a learner. 

Conn. Mm. PF. uh, 


The count of yarn is 40, which is ob- 
tained by dividing 1.000 grains by 25. This 
is based upon the theory that 840 yards of 
No. 1 yarn weighs one pound, or 7,000 
grains. As 120 yards is 1/7 of 840, this 
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length would weigh 1,000 grains for this 
number of yarn., We send by mail a leaf- 
let that gives detailed particulars of how 
to ascertain counts, etc. 





Artificial Silk. 


Editor Textile World 
Can you give me some information re- 
lating to the subject of : icial silk 
made from cellulose, etc.? The account 
given in the last publication on the sub- 
ject of fibres, by C. R. Dodge, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 
is not sufficiently full for my purpose. I 
understand that Mr. Dodge based his 
notes on an article that appeared in the 
Textile World in 1897. The main point of 
interest is to know where this artificial 
silk goes. To what extent is it used in 
mixing with true silk, and in what classes 
of goods? 
ra. 

would suggest to our correspondent 

he secure a copy of the June, 1897, 
issue of the Textile World, which willgive 
him fairly complete information upon 
this subject. There is nothing being 
done, so far as we know, in this country, 
in the manufacture of artificial silk, 
either as a fibre, or as fabrics. We are 
inclined to think that it has not proved 
so successful as was anticipated by the 
inventors and those contributing money 
to its exploitation. In the early part of 
1897, a number of men of means became 
interested in it, and attempted a scheme 
of organization for a company with a 
share capital of five million dollars, to 
control the American patents and rights 
of Count Hiliare de Chardonnet’s. pro- 
cess, and all of its improvements. 8S. V. 
White, of New York: F. C. Sayles, of 
Pawtucket, R. I., and W. B. Plunkett, of 
Adams, Mass., were interested in the pro- 
ject. The patents were valued at $250,000 
and a manufacturing plant was to be 
erected at a cost of $150,000. We have 
been informed, but we have failed to ob- 
tain confirmation of it, that factories 
have been establisheds at Besancon, 
France, and Sprietenbach, Switz., besides 
one or two other Continental locations, 
and a factory for its manufacture was 
erected at Brandon, near Coventry, Eng- 
land. It has not yet taken the place of 
silk. 





Blake Pump. 


Editor Textile World: 


I would like to know the rule for set- 
ting the steam valve of a Blake single 
steam pump, also what claim the builders 
make for the auxiliary valve. 

Randolph, Mass. F. W. 8. 


A single piston steam pump must be 
positive in its action and the operation at 
the slowest speed, throughout the entire 
range of pressure for which the pump is 
designed, must be perfectly continuous. 


The main or pump piston could not be 
made to work slowly, were the main 
valve to derive its motion solely from 
this piston, for when this valve had 
reached the centre of its stroke, the ports 
leading to the main cylinder would be 
closed, there would be no steam entering 
to act on the said piston, and consequent- 
ly the pump would stop as its momentum 
would not be sufficient to carry it over 
the centre. 

To shift this valve from its central posi- 
tion some independent agent is required, 
which in the Blake pump is the supple- 
mental or valve driving piston. 

The main valve which controls the ad- 
mission and exhaust of steam to and 
from the main cylinder is divided into 
two sections, the lower one which slides 
on a seat on the main cylinder has three 
ports and is practically an extension of 
the ports or a moveable seat, and is 
operated by the valve stem, at the same 
time it affords a seat for the main valve 
proper which slides upon its upper face. 
The wpper section or main valve proper 
derives its motion from the supplemental 
piston. 

When the main piston has nearly 
reached the end of its stroke the valve 
motion moves the lower section of the 
main valve, this movement though slight, 
urteovers small steam ports and opens the 
opposite exhaust ports to the supplemen- 
tal piston whieh quickly makes a stroke, 
moving the main valve admitting steam 
to the other side of the main piston. 

The main piston cannot strike the heads 
of its cylinder as the main valve has a 
lead or in other words, steam is always 
admitted in front of main piston before it 
reaches the end of the cylinder, even 
should the supplemental piston be tardy 
in its action, for the lower section would 
be moved far enough to open the steam 
port, since the travel of the lower section 
is greater than that of the upper or main 
valve proper. In setting this valve it is 
only necessary that the nuts on the valve 
stem are adjusted so as to give the long- 
est stroke possible and accomplish the re- 
versal. The striking points of the piston 
may be marked on the rod and the nuts 
set so as to engage the shifting or tapped 
arm when the piston has completed about 
% of its stroke. 

The supplemental piston cannot strike 
the heads of its cylinder for in its alter- 
nate passage beyond its exhaust ports, It 
cushions on the vapor thus entrapped. 





~Massachusetts tasthampton. The 
Williston Seminary has foreclosed its 
mortgage on Easthampton Spinning Co's 
mill, which has not been operated for 
over a year. It is not thought that this 
action will change the situation so far as 
the starting up of the plant is concerned. 


i 
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New Publications. 


Dye Topics. We have received from 
Hanna-Schoellkopf Co., 135 North 
Water St., Philadelphia, the first number 
of the new monthly publication which 
they will issue and in which dyeings will 
be shown illustrating their colors. Be- 
sides this, there are other matters of in- 
terest for the dyer. The Hanna-Schoell- 
kopf laboratory is prepared to make tests, 
analyses, etc. for the trade. They an- 
nounce that any dyer wishing to receive 
Dye Topics regularly should send his 
name and dye house to the firm. 


The Manufacturers’ Gazette, which for 
many years was published in Bos- 
ton and more recently in Providence, has 
been consolidated with Textile America 
of New York, and will go under the name 
of Textile America and Manufacturers’ 
Gazette, being issued monthly. The New 
England office will be maintained in Bos- 
ton with J. A. Chaffee as representative. 
Mr. Chaffee has lately been the editor of 
the Manufacturers’ Gazette. Max Jager- 
huber continues as president and mana- 
ger of the combined publications. 


The Mill and Shop Journal and the 
Southern Industrial News have been 
consolidated under the name of Mill & 
Shop News. Publication office will be in 
Charlotte, N. C., where the Southern In- 
dustrial News has been published, and 
the Northern representation will be in the 
hands of T. O. Dowd, the publisher of the 
Mill and Shop Journal. Mr. Dowd is one 
of the oldest advertising representatives 
in the textile field and has many friends 
in the trade. Prospectus states that the 
publication will hereafter be issued semi- 
monthly. 


Political Science Quarterly, for Septem- 
ber, 1895, has just been issued from 
the press of Ginn & Co., 9 Tremont Place, 
Boston. This quarterly is edited by the 
faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University. This number contains some 
remarkably scholarly articles, upon the 
following subjects: Slavery in Early 
Texas; The Living Wage Movement; 
Direct and Indirect Taxes; Movements of 
Prices; Qualifications for the Suffrage; 
Twentieth Century Democracy. 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly, for 


October. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $a year. The October issue of this 
popular magazine has a number of arti- 
cles of true interest to our readers. 
Among them may be especially noticed 
one by Edward Atkinson, on the ‘“‘Evolu- 
tion of High Wages from Low Cost of 
Labor.”” Mr. Atkinson points out that in 
every branch of industry there has been 
a progressive advance in the rate of 
wages, and that this advance has been 
accompanied by, and is in fact a conse- 
quence of a general decline in the prices 
of nearly all products. A most timel 
article also appears, from Prof. W. Z. 
Ripley, on ‘“‘Russia and the Slaves.”’ 
This will be read with much interest, 
due to the rapid growth of Russian civi- 
lization, and the prominent position 
which that country has assumed among 
modern nations. Among the other arti- 
cles may be mentioned ‘Plant Life in the 
Canaries;’"" ‘‘Weather Freaks of the West 
Indies;’’ and the continuance of the series 
on “Evolution of Colonies,"””’ by James 
Collier. 


Worsted Machinery. This is the title of 

a catalogue of worsted machinery 
issued by the Lowell Machine Shop, 
Lowell, Mass., which has just. en- 


tered upon its manufacture, that gives 
promise of being a permanent success on 
a scale of much greater magnitude than 
ever before attempted in this country. 
The catalogue is fully illustrated of wors- 
ted, spinning and drawing machinéry, de- 
signed after the patterns of the worsted 
machinery of Prince, Smith & Sons, Eng- 
land. Parties interested in this class of 
machinery or contemplating its purchase 
should procure a copy of this catalogue. 


The State. By Woodrow Wilson, Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. Price §$2. 
This is a revised edition of the most pop- 
ular and best written work that we know 
of on the elements of historical and prac- 
tical politics. The author is the professor 
of Jurisprudence and Politics at Prince- 
ton University. As a work from which 
the student and the ordinary reader can 
get a clear conception uf the systems of 
government of the several nations of the 
world, and of general institutional his- 
tory, we know of none that can be com- 
pared to it as an equal. The author has 
met with excellent success in his efforts 
to embody the result of constitutional 
and legislative changes which have taken 
place since the appearance of the original 
edition in 1889. The book presents a com- 
parative but not controversial, descrip- 
tion of the principles and machinery of 
legislation and administration under the 
chief modern governments. The author 
has had access to the best and latest 
authorities, and has been able to give the 
whole matter of the book its proper his- 
torical setting. A Japanese edition, pub- 
lished in Japan, has been put upon the 
market. Cambridge University, England, 
has for some years used ‘“‘The State’’ as 
a standard text-book. About two hun- 
dred American colleges use it in their 
courses, and it is found in almost every 
library of importance. 


American Correspondence School of 
Textiles. Lowell, Mass., has just issued 
a catalogue relating to its system of in- 
struction. The fact that C. P. Brooks is 
director and instructor of this school en- 
titles it to the support and favorable con- 
sideration of those intending to pursue 
studies in textile lines. A catalogue will 
be sent upon application to the director 
of the school, and we would suggest our 
readers securing a copy, as it will be 
found to contain much interesting matter 
relating to textile education, that may be 
of specific value. In this school, an op- 
portunity is given all mill workers, from 
the superintendent to the yarn boy, and 
to all associated with the manufggture, 
distribution, or handling of textil and 
textile fabrics, to obtain a satisfactory 
textile education. Teaching by corre- 
spondence is not a novelty, asit is pursued 
in schools of engineering, of law, of jour- 
nalism, etc. The school is divided into 
five departments, given to cotton manu- 
facture, fabric designing, woolen manu- 
facture, worsted manufacture, and 
bleaching, dyeing and printing. 


Goldman's Arithmachinist. This is the 
title of asmall book of 160 pages, pub- 
lished by Henry Goldman, Chicago, IIl., 
who is the author and inventor of several 
systems of book-keeping, with special 
reference to taking off trial balances, 
computing interest and discount, averag- 
ing accounts, ete. The Arithmachinist is 
intended as a practical self instructor in 
mechanical arithmetic, and to popularize 
the adoption of machine methods in prac- 
tical accounting. In order to further this 
end, Mr. Goldman offers his arithmachine 
that is claimed to be rapid and reliable in 
computations, low in price, answering the 
popular demand. 





INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


Bulletin of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, for September, 

1898. Edited by S. N. D. North, secretary. 
Published by the association, Boston, 
Mass. This number of the _ bulletin 
reuches us with much valuable matter 
relating to the woolen industry. Secre- 


tary North has contributed some scholar- 
ly articles relating to the economic status 
of American industries, and to the future 
Price $2 per year. 


of protection. 


Anthracene Acid Colors. This is the 
title of a small sheet of color shades 
issued by William J. Matheson & Co., New 
York. The color here described is dyed 
in one bath, fast to milling. We would 
suggest dyers writing to this house for 
this color sheet. 





Industrial News. 


Furbush, 224 Market St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is offering for sale or to 
rent, a three-story brick building, 4054 
Haverford Ave., Philadelphia, which is 
suitable for knitting or other light manu- 
facturing. Building is 27 by 8 and light 
on all four sides, and is provided with 
piping, shafting, etc., and is in the best 
of repair. 


—Prof. F. W. Chandler, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Executive 
Committee of the Massachusetts Charita- 
ble Mechanic Association, Boston, and 
will serve on the board of judges of the 
Shattuck prize competition of designs for 
artisans’ homes in conjunction with Prof. 
H. Langford Warren, of Harvard, and J. 
M. Carrere, of New York. 


—-M. A 


—The new inserted-wall cylinders for 
shirt machines and rib border machines 
as built by Scott & Williams are proving 
a decided success. The Oneita Knitting 
Mills of Utica, N. Y. are using an 18-inch 
8 feed machine and are well pleased with 
the fabric produced. The Harrisburg 
Knitting Mills have recently added eight 
of the Scott & Williams seven-eighths 
automatic seamless machines to their 
plant. The Cleremont Mills of New 
Berne, N. C., have recently purchased 
twenty of the Scott & Williams seven- 
eighths automatic seamless hosiery ma- 
chines. 


—The Tuscaloosa Wadding Company, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, of which E. B. 
Nuzum is president; F. A. Brady, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and D. J. Griffin, 
manager, are rapidly completing their 
new mills and expect to be able to start 
by the middie of next month. Their equip- 
ment throughcut is first class in every 
particular, and among other machinery 
installed is a Cyclone automatic cotton 
stock dryer, with self feed, purchased 
from the Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Company. 


—A very handy and comprehensive 
Guide to Buston has just been published 
by the Mechanics’ Fair Committee and is 
being eagerly sought by intending visit- 
ors to the Exhibition, as well as by others 
who contemplate a trip to the metropolis. 
The book is up-to-date, with readable de- 
scriptions of Boston’s most notable points 
and objects of interest, and will be found 
very handy for reference. 


~The big building of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic Association on Hun- 
tington Avenue, Boston, is rapidly being 
prepared for the exhibition which will 
open October 10th and which will un- 
doubtedly prove the most important and 
interesting ever given by this organiza- 
tion. 
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—The committee has decided thatanyone 
sending a two-cent stamp to Henry D. 
Dupee, secretary, Mechanics’ Building, 
Boston, will receive by return mail a copy 
of this. valuable little guide-book free of 
charge. 


= —The Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey 
City, N - has published a little pam- 
phiet “Help in Brazing.’’ It treats inci- 
dentally of brazing graphite, the applica- 
tion of which to bicycle tubes prevents 
the adherence of the spelter and so ef- 
fects a saving in labor by making unnec- 
essary the filing which is otherwise need- 
ful. The pamphlet, however, especially 
treats of the process of brazing by the 
dipping method, or “liquid brazing,”’ as 
it is called. The brazing crucible is de- 
scribed, together with instruction and 
caution in regard to its use. Instructions 
are given how to build and set the neces- 
sary furnace, time required for brazing, 
etc., etc. , 


—A semi-annual dividend of four per 
cent. was declared last Saturday by the 
Henderson (N. C.) Cotton Mills Co. The 
mill has been in operation only between 
two and three years, and has paid so far, 
an average of over eight per cent. in div- 
idends, and expects to do still better dur- 
ing the next six months, its officials 
state. 


—The Lancaster (S. C.) Cotton Mills has 
just paid the three per cent. semi-annual 
dividend declared July 1, for the first six 
months of 1898. Its 500 looms and 10,000 
spindles are running on full time, and the 
prospects of a larger dividend January 1, 
are said to be encouraging. 


—The Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers of silk and narrow 
fabrics, ete., have removed from 2632-40 
Mascher St., to Allegheny Ave. and Em- 
erald St., where they will have very 
largely increased facilities for attending 
to the. wants of their customers. Their 
new mill is 200 by 43 feet, three stories 
high, with engine house and boiler room 
separate, also a separate wing for their 
office. In their present location they are 
prepared to make any new line of goods, 
comprising narrow fabrics, etc., and so- 
licit the patronage of all who desire spool 
tapes for underwear, besides braids in 
silk and cotton, and satin ribbons. 


—H. L. Webster, for a time Philadel- 
phia agent for the Holbrook Mfg. Co., has 
resigned his position to engage in the 
dyeing and finishing business, and R. D. 
Kirkland has again taken the Philadel- 
phia agency, with office at 439 Bourse 
Building. 


—The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., East Ber- 
lin, Conn., have ‘the contract for furnish- 
ing the steel work for the Memorial Hall, 
being erected at Waverley, R.I. This 
building is to be fire proof throughout, 
with steel floor beams and columns sup- 
porting the floor structure, extra trusses 
and beams for the roof. A building about 
60 feet square is being erected for boiler 
purposes, by C. N. Robertson, of Mont- 
ville, Conn., fire proof in its construction, 
having a framework of steel, which is be- 
ing furnished by the Berlin Iron Bridge 
Co. This company has also received the 
contract for furnishing several bridges 
and buildings on the line of the Meriden 
& Compounce Electric Railroad Co., Conn. 
This company is also supplying the entire 
steel framework of the building now be- 
ing erected by Beaman & Smith, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for a machine shop, 60 feet 
by 130. 

—‘*The Little Hustler’’ fleecing machine 


for cotton and woolen goods. made by the 
Little Hustler Napper Co., Hudson, N. Y., 
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is receiving considerable attention from 
manufacturers. Robert Stairs, superin- 
tendent of the Portsmouth Knitting Co., 
of Virginia, recently visited the Athens 
Knitting Company's mill, and saw this 
napping machine working, and was so 
pleased with what it was accomplishing 
that he gave an order at once for a ma- 
chine. We are also informed that Robert 
McKinnon has replaced his old napping 
machines with the “Little Hustler.’’ The 
following mills are among a number f 
those using this fleecing machine: The 
Portsmouth Mills, Portsmouth, Va.; Pow- 
hatan Mfg. Co., Norfolk, Va.; The Swits 
Conde Co., Oswego, N. Y.; Robert Mc- 
Kinnon, Little Falls, N. Y.; Harder Knit- 
ting Co., Hudson, N. Y.; Clinton Knitting 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Kendall Knitting 
Co., Utica, N. Y. 





What to See in the Mountains. 


That the mountain ranges of northern 
New Hampshire are famous is evidenced 
by the thousands of visitors who an- 
nually seek the section for a season of 
recreation and rest. It matters not to 
what portion of the mountain region you 
go, for vou will never be dissatisfied, as 
the variety and extent of scenic attrac- 
tions is unlimited and your expectations, 
no matter how ambitious, are more than 
fulfilled. 

Several hundred square miles of moun- 
tain peaks comprise the White Mountain 
region, and of the scores of resorts lo- 
cated in its midst, space permits mention 
of but a few of the largest. 

Many consider the vicinity of Dixville 
Notch the most beautiful part of the 
White Hills. The view of the surround- 
ing territory is very beautiful, for lakes, 
mountains, brooks and ravines are every- 
where around, making an _ interesting 
landscape. in the Franconia region one 
finds’ many odd though beautiful attrac- 
tions. There the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain stands guard over a galaxy of wild 
though particularly impressive bits of 
nature work. There is Cannon Mountain 
and Eagle Cliffs and Mt. Lafayette and 
Agassiz and Cleveland, while a short way 
off is Cherry mountain, The Twins, and 
the Presidential Range, while natural cu- 
riosities like The Basin, The Flume, The 
Pool, and Echo Lake and Profile Lake are 
well worth visiting. Then, of course, all 
who go to the Mountains want to visit 
the Wonderland of New England, as that 
famous mountain pass, Crawford's Notch, 
is termed, Everything there is in its pri- 
meval state, and charming cascades, 
rushing forest streams and gigantic moun- 
tains make it the ideal place for the tour- 
ist. as well as the one seeking rest. 

Fabyans, in the very heart of the moun- 
tains, with Mt. Pleasant and Twin hard 
by, is in a region replete in alluring feat- 
ures, and one needs but a visit there to 
make him a mountain enthusiast. Mt. 
Washington is the highest of any of the 
White Mountains and its. summit is 
reached by a railroad. The journey oc- 
cupies nearly two hours, and there is not 
a moment but what is interesting and the 
outlook is something grand. Jefferson is 
a pretty place, and the same can 
also be said of Whitefield and Lancaster. 
Bethlehem and Maplewood have many 
leading characteristics, but perhaps the 
most famous of them all is its renowned 
atmosphere, which is particularly help- 
ful to hay fever sufferers. Besides its 
glorious sunsets, Sugar Hill has from its 
location an unobstructed view extending 
from Mount Washington on one side to 
Camel's Hump on Lake Champlain, and 
the mountains that border the Canadian 
shore of Memphremagog. North Conway 
and Intervale and Bartlett and Glen and 
North Woodstock are equally attractive 
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as pleasure resorts, and at any of them 
you will find excellent accommodations, 
for the mountain hotels are every one of 
them models. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad place on 
sale at many of its leading stations re- 
duced rate tickets to all points in the 
Mountains. The choice of several routes 
will be allowed, and for information ap- 
ply to any station ticket office. Send to 
the General Passenger Department, Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad, Boston, for the 
book ‘‘What to See in the White Moun- 
tains.”’ 





Clemson College Textile School. 


The machine builders, with their cus- 
tomary liberality, have contributed gen- 
erously to the textile department of Clem- 
son College. The equipment and the list 
of donors are as follows: 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton,Mass. 
One revolving flat card, one drawing 
frame, one spinning frame, one plain 
loom, one drop box loom. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, Bidde- 
ford, Me.—One revolving flat card, one 
drawing frame, one railway head, one 
slubber, one roving frame, one spinning 
frame, one spooler. 

The Draper Company, Hopedale, M»’ss. 
Two Northrop looms, one beam warper, 
one spooler, one twister, spindles, separa- 
tors, lever screws, saddles, templers, as 
required. 

The D. Tompkins Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C.—One combination yarn reel, 
one band machine, one warper beam, one 
doffer box, one loom box, one electric 
switch board, one drawing-in frame. 

The A. T. Atherton Machine Company, 
Pawtucket, R. lL —One combination 
breaker and finisher lapper, with self- 
feeder attached. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pittsburg, Pa.—One 30 h. p. 
electric motor. 

Jones & (Laughlin, 
shaftings, hangers, 
etc. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Company, Indian 
Orchard, Mass.—Metallic drawing rolls as 
required. 

The instructor for textile work had not, 
at the time or writing, been chosen, but 
will probably be decided upon very 
shortly. 

It is expected that in the near future, 
additional equipment will be installed, so 
that instruction in practical mill dyeing 
and chemistry can be given. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—All 
pulleys, couplings, 





—We are in receipt of two attractive 
pamphlets issued by the B. F. Sturtevant 
Co., Boston, Mass., on the Sturtevant 
patent ‘“‘Steum Hot Blast Apparatus” and 
“Draft Without a Chimney,” both illus- 
trated, and although having advertising 
features, they can be readily taken as en- 
tirely ont of the advertising realm as fur- 
nishing valuable information on the top- 
ics treated upon. The first mentioned 
pamphlet contains the essence of much 
that is essential to a knowledge of the 
construction and advantages of the hot 
blast apparatus referred to. There are 
many advantages connected with this 
system of heating and ventilating which 
are superior to direct heating, among 
which may he mentioned greater central- 
ization, no steam piping scattered around 
the building, no danger of freezing, or 
damage from leaky joints, besides fur- 
nishing ample and positive ventilation 
and regulation of humidity, ete. The 
pamphlet on “Draft Without a Chimney” 
refers to a subject that has already been 
treated in our columns, which attracted 
the attention of mill owners at the time 
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of publication These pamphlets ire 
what manufacturers should carefully 
read, and we would suggest their writing 
for them to the company that 
them. 


issues 





The Stempel Fire Extinguisher. 


There appears in our advertising col- 
umns, on page li, a reference to the 
Stempel fire extinguisher that ig deserv- 
ing of attention from manufacturers and 
those in need of such apparatus. The 
bare reference to such concerns as the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, John Wanna- 
maker, Girard College and Academy of 
the Fine Arts of Philadelphia should be 
of siitficient commendation to anyone 
concerning its value It is warmly en- 
dorsed by the Boards of Fire Under- 
writers of Cincinnati, St. Louis, Nash- 
ville, Baitimore, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Rochester and other places. It is spoken 
of by those who have practically tested 
its qualities as an apparatus of great cer- 
tainty, quickness and power of action. It 
has no valves or mechanism whatever to 
get out of order. The chemical used in 
it remains unaffected by time or natural 
effects and will be just as efficient ten 
years hence as now. There is nothing 
about it to get out cf order and its work 
is purely automatic. 





Removal of Steam from Slashers. 


The prevention of steam or its removal 
from slashers and slasher rooms occupies 
the attention of all who have slashers in 
operation. Of late the old time method 
of hoods and natural ventilation is rapidly 
giving way to more positive means and 
the exhaust fan is proving an efficient 
substitute. The subject is well treated in 
an attractive and interesting catalogue 
(designated as No. 105) which has just 
been issued by the B. F. Sturtevant Co., 
of Boston, Mass. In it are shown various 
types of fans, blast gates and ventilators 
together with elaborate tables of exhaust 
fan dimensions. Views are also presented 
of the Sturtevant improved system of re- 
moving steam from slashers as actually 
applied in various mills. These views 
proclaim the facility with which such ap- 
plications can be made to either old or 
new machines of any type. There is also 
presented a list of slasher plants equipped 
with Sturtevant fans. The catalogue will 
prove of interest to any one who has to 
do with slashers. 





A New Over-Seaming and Hemming 
Machine for Knit Goods. 


seaming machine put 
Arthur Mueller of 754- 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 


patent has 


There is a 
on the 
760 Lexington 
for which an United States 
becn applied for. This new machine will 
soon be in use in the knitting mills of 
this country. Its high speed, beauty of 
seam, and elegance and superiority of 
construction, are among its claimed 
merits. The machine is guaranteed to 
run at a speed of over 3000 stitches per 
minute, for seaming all kinds of selvage- 
edged knit goods, making : ry flat elas- 
tic double-thread lock-stitch. ‘The ma- 
chine will also over-seam cut edges, and 
join cut and selvage edges at one opera- 
tion. The machine is regarded of special 
value for seaming sweaters, as the 
and sleeves can be seamed cn the 


new 
market by 
Avenue, 


sides 


ma- 
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chine at the same time. It is 
of great value for seaming up the 
fashioned stockings as made on 
Patent Flat Frames. By 
i small hemming attachment 
chine will sew a hem or welt on stock- 
ings or underwear (cut edge as well as 
edge), at the same high speed of 
00) stitches per minute. 


considered 
full- 
the Cot- 
means of 
the ma- 


ton’'s 


seivage 





Recent Sales of Mill Shares. 


Lowest. Highest. 
Amoskeag 146244 iSeare 
Assabet ; 701, 
Hamilton (Cotton iy 

Lancaster ... 

Manchester 

Merrimack 

Middlesex 

Barnard 

Granite 

Sagamore 

Weetemoe 

Naum«eag 

Massachusetts (Ga.) 


Stafford 

Border City 

Mechanics. 

Lyman : 

Appleton 100%, 
Continental § 15 
Laconia .. a) 550 
Franklin Q~ ty 98°, 
Flint 90 90 





—Massachusetts, Worcester. The 
Lakeside Mill, whose water power was 
taken by the city of Worcester, is being 
stripped of machinery and will be aban- 
doned as a woolen plant. It contained 2 
sets, 28 looms and was operated on sati- 
nets, but has not been running for sev- 
eral years. Most of the machinery is be- 
ing moved to the Chapel Mills at Cherry 
Valley. ; 


New Hampshire, 
that the Granite State 
purchased hy Daniel 
Duffey of Franklin 
hire 


Guild. It is reported 
Mills have been 
Tilton and Michael 
Falls, New Hamp- 


*New York, Little Falls. The Saxony 
knitting mills, which have been shut 
down for the past three months and were 
recently sold at auction, are running for 
a few days to complete the stock on 
hand. It is expected that the plant will 
be put in operation by Nov. Ist, or else 
removed to some other place 


New York, New Orange Itisr 
ed that the Reliable Silk Mills, of which 
W. H. Wiley is proprietor, are to remove 
to this place and a new building for them 
will be erected at once. 


New York, Perry. It is now expected 
that the Perry Knitting Mills will be re- 
moved to Jamestown, N. Y., which place 
has offered a bonus. 

-*New York, 
numerous reports 
ting Co. was to be 
town, N. Y., which 


port- 


Perry. There have been 
that the Perry Knit- 
removed to James- 
latter place was to 
pay a large bonus. Mr. G. M. Traber, 
manager of the company, informs us 
that this report is erroneous and that 
the plant will remain where it is. 


New York, Rexleigh. It is 
that Georg. Brockway of the 
Knitting Works is considering a removal 
of his 7 from which city 
he move to this several years ago. 


reported 
Marble 
lant to Cohoes 
nlace 
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Cotton. 


New Mills. 


—Alabama, Alabama City. Concerning 
the report that the Dwight Mfg. Co. will 
build a new mill, we are officially in- 
fermed that they are contemplating 
erecting a plant somewhat smaller than 
their present plant at this place which 
contains 27,000 spindles and about 9800 
looms. The mills manufacture goods 
principally for export. The dimensions 
of the building have not yet been decided 
upon and ground has not yet been 
broken as has been reported elsewhere. 
A new mill is practically decided upon, 
although the details are not yet definitely 
determined. 


—*Georgia, Columbus. F. B. Gordon, 
secretary of the committee in charge of 
raising capital stock for the new Colum- 
bus Mfg. Co., reports that he is meeting 
with very good success, and the pros- 
pects for the enterprise are quite favor- 
able. 


—*Georgia, Rossville. The movement 
which was reported several months ago 
for the establishment of a new cotton 
mill has lead to the formation of a com- 
pany, in which W. A, Campbell of the 
Park Woolen Mills, W. F. Hutchison and 
E. G. Richmond of the Richmond Hos- 
iery Mills are interested. The idea is to 
build a yarn mill which will supply 
warps for the Park Woolen Mill and 
yarn for the hosiery mills. Plans have 
been prepared and it is understood that 
work will go forward without delay. The 
plant will ultimately have a capacity of 
25,000 spindles, but will probably be 
started with a less number. 


—*Georgia, Rossville. Concerning the 
new yarn mill reported for this place, W. 
A. Campbell, one of those interested, ad- 
vises us that no definite plans have yet 
been developed and no organization ef- 
fected, and he cannot say positively 
whether the project will materialize or 
not. 


—*Georeia, Whitehall. Concerning the 
new cotton mill at this place we learn 
that it will be known as the Whitehall 
Yarn Mill, John R. White, proprietor. It 
will have no connection with the Georgia 
Mfg. Co., of which Mr. White is presi- 
dent. It is expected that production will 
begin about Jan. Ist. Yarn from 10’s to 
20's, single and double on cones and 
skeins will be made; 2500 spindles; steam 
power. 


—*North Carolina, Albermarle. The 
new building of the Wiscassett Cotton 
Mills will soon be ready for machinery. 


—*North Carolina, Chapel Hill. Work 
has been begun on the new cotton mill at 
this place, in which T. F. Lloyd is large- 
ly interested. 
—*North Carolina, Chapel Hill. We have 
further official information concerning 
the Thomas F. Lloyd Cotton Mills. 
There is no company. It will be a spin- 
ning mill with 5,000 spindle capacity, and 


will manufacture yarns of about 30s aver- 
age on warps, cones, tubes or hanks, em- 
ploying about 75 hands. Foundations 
were started Sept. 15th and the produc- 
tion of yvarn will probably begin about 
the first of April. None of the machinery 
has yet been ordered and correspondence 
concerning machinery and equipment, in- 
cluding steam plant, will be considered. 


—*North Carolina, Cherryville. The cot- 
ton spinning mill to be established by 
Rudisil & Adeiholdt will be equipped at 
the start with 1,000 spindles, on which 
coarse numbers, 8’s to 20’s will be spun. 
This is said to be second-hand machinery 
in excellent condition. I[t is hoped within 
a year to put in 1,000 or more spin- 
dles. The mill will accommodate about 
3,000 spindles. 


—*South Carolina, Bennettsville. Col. 
Cc. 8S. McColl, who was méntioned as the 
president of the new spinning mill pro- 
jected at this place, informs us that the 
company has not been formally organized 
yet. They hope the $100,000 capital stock 
will be subscribed and the projectors are 
making every effort to bring this about. 


*South Caroliha, Fountain Inn. The 
building for the Fountain Inn Mfg. Co. 
has been completed and equipment will 
now be put in soon. This will consist of 
2500 or 3000 spindles. The mill was de- 
signed to accomodate about double this 
eapacity, and the balance will be added 
later. 


—*South Carolina, Lando. B. H. Heath 
of Charlotte, N. C., principal owner of 
the Manetta Mills, which were burned re- 
cently announces that he will rebuild 
same immediately, but it will be equipped 
for hosiery yarns. 


—*Tennessee, Chattanooga. Concerning 
Vance & Kirby Mfg. Co.'s mill, we now 
learn that it is largely dependent upon 
$15,000 being raised in Chattanooga. Vance 
& Kirby have mill building which they 
will contribute, and if the money can be 
raised locally, it is understood that out 
of town parties will contribute enough 
more to equip a 5,000 spindle plant. 


—*Texas, Corsicana. We understand 
that O. 8S. Causey, superintendent of the 
Palmetto cotton mills, Palmetto, Ga., 
has taken $10,000 stock in the new com- 
pany to build a mill here, in which S. W 
Bogy is interested. This mill will have 
both spinning and weaving machinery 
and it is hoped that. stock to the amount 
of $100,000 will soon be subscribed, so that 
building may be started early in the fall. 


—*Texas, Waco. We learn that the 
name of the new company which is being 
organized to build a cotton mill will be 
McLennan County Cotton Mill. The mat- 
ter is receiving the attention of the citi- 
zens and it is hoped that it may material- 
ize. The present idea is to start a mill 
of about 5,000 spindles with looms, to be 
operated by steam power. F. W. Burger, 
James B. Blake, J. W. Taylor ant 
others afre interested. Capital will pro 
bably be $150,000. Information regarding 
plans and equipment is desired. 
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Evalargements and Improvements. 

—*Georgix, Columbus. E. N. Clemence, 
treasurer, Eagle & Phoenix mills, informs 
us that expenditure of $50,000 authorized 
by the board of directors will provide for 
new looms and new cotton ware-house, 
addition to the present machine shop, 
also addition to the picker room and ma- 
chinery for the picker room, re-arrange- 
ment of the fire protection apparatus, and 
general repairs to the various buildings of 
the plant. This expenditure will not in- 
crease the number of spindles or opera- 
tives at the mills. 

-—*Georgia, Dalton. The new mill of 
the Crown Cotton Mills will soon be 
ready for machinery, which will consist 
of 10,000 spindles and 250 looms. 
—*Georgia, Whitehall. Work has been 
begun on the new mill at this place for 
the Georgia Mfg. Co., John R. White, 
pres. It will contain 2500 spindles, and 
will manufacture yarns from 10s to 2s 
We understand that orders for most of 
the equipment have been placed and it is 
expected that the addition will be in op- 
eration early in the coming year. Total 
capacity of the plant will now be about 
14,000 spindles. 


*Mississippi, Stonewall. In August we 
reported that the Stonewall Cotton Mills 
were considering an enlargement of 5,000 
splindles. This addition, with correspond- 
ing equipment, will probably not be made 
until next year. 


—*North Carolina, Burlington. The 
Aurora cotton mills are putting in a new 
800 h. p. engine, having taken out the 250 
h. p. machine. We recently reported that 
this mill was to add 150 new Jooms. 


North Carolina Cherryville. The 
Cherryville Mills have recently installed 
considerable new machinery, including 
about 1500 spindles, revolving flat cards, 
spoolers, etc. At the recent annual meet- 
ing all the directors were re-elected. 


~*North Carolina, Concord. We hear 
from the Buffalo Thread Mill that their 
addition to the main building will not in- 
clude any new machinery. 


-~North Carolina, Henderson. A new 
duplicate building is to be built by the 
Henderson, N. C. Cotton Mill (separate 
and distinct from recent improvements) 
before the end of the present year, it is 
stated by a stockholder. This will bring 
the total capacity, after the addition is 
equipped, up to 12,000 spindles. The new 
building will be two stories high, of brick 
and 80x72 feet. 


—*North Carolina, Taylorville. J. H. 
Moore confirms the report that he will 
double the capacity of his plant giving 
him, when completed, a mill with 1664 
spindles and 50 looms. He makes 3 yd. 
brown sheetings, and uses water power. 


—*South Carolina, Columbia. The 
Grandy cotton mills have been granted 
permission to increase capital from 
200,000 to $800,000. ‘This will provide for 
large increase in equipment mentioned 
last month as giving the mills 50,000 spin- 
dles. 


Mille Starting Up. 

—Connecticut, Moodus. The New 
York Net & Twine Co., which has been 
shut down since the 10th of May, has 
started up on full time. 


Moosup. The cotton 


—Connecticut, 
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yarn mill of Floyd Cranska has star‘ted 
up on full time. 


—Massachusetts, Lawrence. The 
Everett Mills have started up after a few 
weeks’ shutdown. 


—New Hampshire, Claremont. The 

Monadnock Mills have started up and are 
now running in full. They have been 
closed since Aug. 13th. 
\‘—New Hampshire, Manchester. The 
Manchester mills, which have been run- 
ning 2200 looms alternate weeks since 
last April, will now run on full time with 
the exception of 750 looms, which will be 
stopped permanently. 


—New Brunswick, Milltown. 
Croix cotton mill at this place, 
up Sept. 5th. 


The St. 
started 


—New Hampshire, Somersworth. The 
Great Falls Bleachery, which shut down 
Aug. 27th, started up Sept. 5th. 


-New York, Stuyvesant Falls. The Van 
Alen Cotton Mills, Chas. Frisbee mana- 
ger, are getting ready to start up after 
having been shut down for nearly five 
months. 


New York, Wappinger’s Falls. The 
Dutchess County Print Works are con- 
stantly increasing the amount of work in 
hand, and it is expected that in a short 
time will be running their full capacity. 


-North Carolina, Rutherfordton. It fs 
expected that the Rutherfordton cotton 
mill, recently purchased by Myer Levi 
and associates, will probably soon be put 
in operation. It is now understvod that 
equipment will be 2,500 to 3,000 spindles. 


Mille Shutting Down. 


—Maine, Springvale. The Springvale 
Cotton Mills have shut down and posted 
notices saying that the plant will not be 
started up until the Ist of next April. 





Woolen. 


New Mlills. 

—*Maine, Phillips. .The woolen mill 
which is heing rebuilt by Hescock & 
Atwood is roofed in and will soon be 
ready for machinery. 


—*Massachusetts, Blackinton. R. E. 
Schouler informs us that he has not 
made definite arrangements for his new 
mill yet. He expects to start in time for 
next seuson and will make high grade 
fancy worsteds, operating 8 or 10 looms at 
first and dyeing yarn. He probably will 
have his finishing done outside so that he 
will neeed to add only looms, a dresser 
and some spoolers. 


-*Massachusetts, Lawrence. The new 
worsted combing plant built by Freder- 
ick Butler and leased to his sons, Frank- 
lin and Marcus Butler, is about ready to 
start up, and will run under the name of 
the Butler Worsted Mill. Later on they 
may put in spinning machinery. Cards 
are from Dobson & Barlow and combs 
from Taylor & Wardsworth. 


*Massachusetts, West Millbury. The 
Millbury Scouring Co., Thos. Windle & 
Sons, proprietors, whose plant was burn- 
ed May 28, has its new building erected 
and is now installing the scouring, pick- 
ing, dusting and carbonizing machinery. 
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New York, Chester. Milldale 
Co. is the name of a new concern 
is operating a shoddy mill at 
Partners sre William Todd, 
Amsterdam, and William 
Passaic 


Woolen 
which 
this place. 

formerly of 

Lancaster of 


—North 
leading business 
Tance counties, 


Carolina, Oxford. Several 
men of Granville and 
residing at Oxford and 
Henderson, have in contemplation the 
project of building a woolen mill in that 
section, which will probably be located at 
Oxford. An effort is now being made to 
form a company and, raise sufficient 
capital, and prospects are very favorable 
to the successof the enterprise. 
—New Mexico, Eddy. There is a 


of a new wool scouring plant to be 
at this place. 


report 
built 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. O, N. Falk 
& Co., 197 North 6th St., have established 
asmall plant for the manufacture of cur- 
tains. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

—*Canada, Toronto. The Toronto Car- 
pet Mfg. Co. inform us that foundation 
for their new mill was started Sept. 15th. 
William Steele & Son, of Philadelphia, 
are the builders and C. E. Rahn, of 
Philadelphia, architect. When finished, 
they will have a capacity of 70 ingrain 
looms and 2% Axminster and Smyrna 
looms: steam power. There will be a 
new dye house 35x100. 

—*New York, Jamestown. The new 
mill of the Empire Worsted Mills will 
soon be ready to start up. The company 
has many orders and are anxious to get 
the new part running as soon as possi- 


ble. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. John 
O'Neil, 16283 McKean St., manufacturer 
of shoddy, will probably increase his 
plant in the near future. 


—Pennsylvania, Norristown. Rambo & 
Regar have started to build a new dye 
house at their hosiery mill on East Main 
Street. 


Greenville. The Green- 
running its carding 
vill install a 


—Rhode Island, 
ville Woolen Co. is 
and spinning evenings and 
plant for electric lighting. 


Carding and 
being placed in 


—Rhode Island, Pascoag. 
spinning machinery is 
the Stone Worsted Mill, Samuel Mellor, 
proprietor. The plant has previously 
been equipped only with weaving. 


Mille Starting Up. 

—Connecticut, Broad Brook. The 
Brook Woolen Mills have started 
full time after running 4 days a 
since May. 


troad 
up on 
week 


—Connecticut, Moosup. The woolen mill 
of Milner & Co. is starting up [ts various 
departments, and will soon be running in 
full. 


—Connecticut, Putnam. The Putnam 
Woolen Co., which has been closed down, 
is now starting up again. 


Ww. G. 
which was 
now run- 


Shewville. 
woolen mill, 
for repairs, is 


—Connecticut, 
Hitchon's Glen 
closed recently 
ning again. 


—Connecticut, Stafford. Phoenix Wool- 
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en Co.’s mill has started and is 


running on full time, 


up now 


—Maine, Calais. The woolen mill of J. 
M. Johnson & Co., at this place, started 
up Monday, Sept. 5th. 


—Maine, East Wilton. The Walker 
Woolen Mills have been started up, after 
their summer vacation. 


Massachusetts, Blackstone. Work has 
been begun on the new mill for Charles 
Fletcher, of which a previous report was 
made in August. The addition will be 100 
by 50, 3 high. which will contain 
looms enough to bring total capacity up 
to 500, 


stories 


Vermont, Springfield. W. H. H. Slack 
& Bro. are building an extensive addition 
to their carbonizing plant which will 
largely increase its capacity. 


*Massachusetts, North Adims. Strong 
Hewatt & Co. started up the Linwood 
Mills, Aug. 29th, having received a num- 
ber of orders. This is the new company 
recently mentioned as to operate this 
plant. 


Mussachusetts, Worcester. The Stone- 
ville Worsted Co. has startd up again af- 
ter a two weeks’ shut down. 


-Missouri, Carthage. The Carthage 
woolen mills, which were shut down 
about the first of August for repairs, 
have now been started up. 

—New Hampshire, Tilton. The Elm 
Woolen Mills have their new mill started 
up and are running it night and day. 

—~New Jersey, Camden. The 
loom weavers at the Fries-Breslin Rug 
Works, who have been on a strike for 
higher wages, will return to work at the 
old rates. 


broad 


—New York, 
& Sons Carpet 
shut down for 
ing up again. 


Amsterdam. S. Sanford 
Mills, which have been 
repairs, are about start- 


—New York, Dolgeville. The felt mills 
of Alfred Dolge & Son, which were re- 
cently sold to 8. R. Ingham of St. Johns- 
ville, are now being started up and will 
soon be running in full. They have been 
closed since April 15th. 

-Pennsylvania, The 
woolen mill which has been under con- 
struction for some months has been 
started up giving employment to about 30 
people. Product is yarns, blankets and 
flannels. Mr. Flynn is the manager of 
the enterprise, to be known as the Apollo 
Woolen Mill. 


Apollo. new 


Langhorne. Rumft 
new mill has been started 


—Pennsylvania, 
Bros. & Witty's 
up. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Speight 
& Robertshaw, who made an assignment 
last week and shut down, have started up 
their plant again. It is believed that 
they have made a settlement of their af- 
fairs and that the mill will continue to 
run. 


Rhode Island, Allentown. The Belle- 
ville Mills have started up after being 
shut down since the middle of August. 
Island, Pascoag. The Granite 

Sayles & Co., which have 
for five weeks putting in 
making other improvements, 
up. 


—Rhode 
Mills, A. 
been closed 
boilers and 
are now starting 





MILL NEWS 


Clear 
been 
are 


—~Rhode Island, Bridgeton. The 
River Woolen Mills, which have 
closed down for the last six months, 
going to resume operations. 


—South Dakota, Sioux Falls. The 
Sioux Falls Woolen Mills are being over- 
hauled and put in repair preparatory to 
starting up, probably under the manage- 
ment of F. W. Pettigrew. Mills have 
been closed for some time. 


Bur- 
after 


—Vermont, Proctorsville. Taft, 
bank & Murdock are starting up 
the summer shut down. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

—Connecticut, Beacon Falls. The mill 
at this place last operated by the Stand- 
ard Woolen Co., but which has been idle 
for about five years, has been purchased 
by Harris Whittimore of Naugatuck, 
Conn. Mr. Whittimore has not made any 
statement regarding how the property is 
to be used. 


—Connecticut, Winnipauk. The mills of 
the Norwalk Mills Co. are running on 
half time. 


—Maine, Turner. The woolen mill of 
F. T. Faulkner will shut down soon for 
an indefinite time. This will put 40 hands 
out of work. 


Byfield 
work 
pro- 


—Massachusetts, Byfield. The 
Woolen Mills are shut down while 
on the new dam and building is in 
gress. 


—Massachusetts, Huntington. The 
Highland Mills will shut down for a short 
time. 


—Massachusetts, Medway. Cole, Senior 
& Co.’s mill at this place has shut down 
for a few weeks. Mr. J. E. Cole, of 
Woonsocket. who died a short time ago, 
was the senior partner of this firm. 





Knit. 


New Miills. 

—Indiana, Fort Wayne. The project 
of a new knitting mill at this place, 
which has been mentioned from time to 
time, has materialized in the formation of 
the United Knitting Mills Co., which has 
purchased land adjoinng the Wayne 
Knitting Mills and is now preparing 
plans for a new building. The company 
will manufacture children’s fashioned 
hosiery and will not be a competitor of 
the Wayne Knitting Mills. 


—*Indiana, Fort Wayne. We have fur- 
ther official information as to the United 
Knitting Mills, which has purchased the 
plant of Frederick J. Thieme. An addi- 
tion will be bulit to the preseat mill, for 
which foundation was started on Sept. 
20th, and, production of goods is expected 
to begin Nov. Ist. 40 new knitting ma- 
chines will be put in bringing total up 
to 70. Misses’ and boys’, men’s and 
women’s seamless and misses’ and boys’ 
full fashioned ribbed hosiery will be 
made. Motive power electricity. No dye 
house. Capital is $35,000. W. E. Moss- 
man, president; L. A. Searles, treasurer; 
F. J. Thieme, superintendent. Spies & 
Nissen, New York, are the selling agents. 


—*North Carolina, Weldon. Referring 
to the new knitting mill at this place, 
we learn that the building will probably 
be commenced some time in October with 
the idea of beginning production in 
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March. They will make low and medium 
grade underwear; operate by water 
power; have a dye house. W. T. Shaw 
and W. E. Daniel are interested. 


New York, Chestertown. C. H. Fax- 
ton & Son are remodelling their tannery 
building and will convert it into a knit- 
ting mill, which they will conduct. They 
are also rebuilding dam and making 
general improvements. 

North There is 
a knitting mill, 


Carolina, Monticello. 
a project on foot to build 
in which H. V. Allen, L. Benton and C. 
B. Jordan are interested. They are look- 
ing into the matter of cost, and at pres- 
ent writing there seems to be good 
reason to think a mill will be built. 


—*North Carolina, Winston. T. J. Wil- 
son writes us that his new plant was 
started Sept. 6th, employing 10 operatives. 
He has four knitting machines and makes 
ladies’ vests. 


*Ohio, Dresden. The work of rebuild- 
ing the hosiery mill of Kapner Bros. 
Duga Hosiery Co. has been begun. 

Pensylvania, Cressona. Clark & 
Beck is the name of a new firm which 
has been formed to operate a new hos- 
iery mill at this place. William L. Beck 
has been in a similar line of business 
here. Mr. Clark comes from Hazelton. 


*Pennsylvania, Fleetwood. Kutz 
Bros. have about completed their new 
stone mill, which we have previously re- 
ported. They expect to remove machin- 
ery from their present mill in the near 
tuture., 


Pennsylvania, Mechanicsburg. A 
small new knitting factory will be estab- 
lished at this place by W. B. Railing, 
formerly of Philadelphia. 


—*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
Krout & Fite Manufacturing Co. inform 
us that their new building on Allegheny 
Ave. and Emerald St., will be 44x200; 
office building separate; engine and boiler 
room separate. This mill will probably be 
running before Oct. Ist, 1898, and will em- 
ploy 75 to 100 hands. Work has started on 
this building last June. Equipment in- 
cludes 10 new knitting machines, 30 new 
looms, bleach house, steam power. This 
will give them a total of 6 looms and 22 
knitting machines. Their product is lace 
edgings. cotton braids, spool tapes, silk 
and cotton narrow fabrics. Their present 
location is 2640 Mascher St. 


We learn 
name of 


*Pennsylvania, Pottsville. 
that Unger & Leininger is the 
the new firm which will succeed to the 
business of Unger & Fertig, which has 
dissolved partnership. The plant is re- 
moved from Nicholas St. to 20th and Mar- 
ket. An addition is being built and seven 
new Knitting machines will be put in, 
bringing total number up to 13. Product 
is ladies’ and children’s ribbed vests and 
pants. While the mill is in Yorkville, 
P. O. address is Pottsville. Practically 
none of the new machinery has been 
bought, nor have the contracts been let 
for the power transmission. They are 
considering an electric light equipment, 
and may decide to use electricity as a 
motive power. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. The new 
Eagle Knitting Mills, J. G. Frederick, 
sole proprietor, will contain 40 machines 
and will be leeated corner of lith and 
Greenwich Sts. They will make fine seam- 
half hose and ladies’ hose, 176 
needles: steam power; dye house. Foun- 


less 
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dation started about Sept. 20th and they 
expect to begin production about the Ist 
of December. 


—*Pennsylvania, Cressona. We learn 
that the name of the new hosiery mill at 
this place will be the Beck Hosiery Co. 
Capital $5,000. They will make ladies’ fine 
seamless hose; operate by steam power. 
The company is composed of W. H. Beck, 
Wwno was owner for one year and has now 
taken George Kk. Clark as partner, form- 
ing the above company. 10 new knitting 
machines will be put in making a total 
of 22. A. A. Smith of New York is sel- 
ling agent. 


—*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Orie D. 
Banfill, formerly overseer of the Glenark 
Knitting Co., has leased for five years a 
one story frame building on Cass. Ave., 
which is 45 by 26. Machinery will be in- 
stalled for making fine grade knit goods. 
There is a 20 h. p. engine and boiler in 
the mill. 


—*South Carolina, Newberry. E. B. 
Wilbur informs us that it is a hosiery 
mill and not a yarn mill which is beng 
talked of in Newberry. Nothing definite 
has been arrived at and it may or may 
not develop in to a reality. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

—New York, Ccehoes. An addition is to 
be built to the Globe Mill of F. W. Kav- 
anaugh & Co., on Van Schaick Island. 
Contract for the building has _ been 
awarded to Neary Bros. and work will be- 
gin at once and be pushed rapidly for- 
ward to completion, 


—New York, Little Falls. An addition 
is being made to the Astoronga Knitting 
Mill which will give needed room. It is 
reported that the mill will add to its line 
the manufacture of heavy ribbed under- 
wear, 


—*New York, Little Falls. The Victor 
Knitting Mills have begun work on the 
foundation of the new addition previously 
reported. Building will be 150 by 60, 5 
stories. It is not expected that produc- 
tion will begin until next spring. 


—-Pennsylvania, Hawley. The United 
States Knitting Mills Co. has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation. Capital stock 
be $100,000; amount paid in, $75,000. The 
company will continue the business of 
H. Nollan, who has hitherto done busi- 
ness under the same name, making golf 
hose, sweaters, etc. It is probable that 
the business will be extended and new 
lines added. 


—Pennsylvania, Spring City. Ww. C. 
Urner & Co. will build a dye house at 
their Spring City hosiery mill. 


—South Carolina, Bamberg. The Bam- 
berg Knitting Mill is now under the man- 
agement of John Mier, formerly of the 
Manning, (S. C.) knitting mill. A dyeing 
department will be put in and product 
will be full hose and half hose. 


—Virginia, Portsmouth The Ports- 
mouth Knitting Mills expect to install 
some new knitting machinery in the near 
future. 


—*Virginia, Portsmouth. The Ports- 
mouth Knitting Mills confirm the report 
that™ they will put in new machinery. 
They will probably install 20 to 30 new 
latch needle machines. They make un- 
derwear. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


—*Wisconsin, Sheboygan. The Sheboy- 
gan Knitting Co. state that will put in 
two sets of woolen cards, which will give 
them three sets total and 125 knitting 
machines. They have a dye house and 
their product is lumbermen’s hosiery, 
gloves, mittens, and bicycle leggins. 


Mills Starting Up. 
—New York, Stittville. The Empire 
Knitting Mill has started up after a 
month’s shut down on account of the 
washout of the dam. 


—Pennsylvania, Scranton. The Lacka- 
Absorbent Linen Co., of which E. O. 
wear, which have been idle for the past 
two months, have resumed work. 


—Vermont, Jonesville. R. J. Robinson 
wen :- underwear mill Sept. 6th. 
8S is a branch of the Baker Under 
Co., of Peekskill, N. Y. or 


Mills Shutting Down. 

—New Hampshire, Laconia. J. W. Bus- 
iel «& Co., manufacturers of woolen hos- 
lery, have shut down. Woolen hosiery 
business is very quiet. 


—Vermont, Bennington. The Cooper 
Mills are shut down for a few weeks. to 
make repairs. 


—Vermont, Bennington. The Benning- 
ton Knitting Co. has resumed operations 
after a shut down of a few weeks. H. EB. 
Bradford's mill, which is undergoing al- 
terations and additions, previously re- 
ported, will probably not be ready to 
start up before the lst of November. 





Silk. 


New M#ill«, 

—New Jersey, Paterson. DeGray & 
Ruger are starting up a few looms for 
the manufacture of broad silks at Mid- 
land Park in the Stone Mill. Both mem- 
bers of the firm were formerly in the 
employ of the P. & I. Bannigan: Co. 


—New York. Kingston. E. T. Stelle 
and John H. Gregory are receiving sub- 
scriptions for a contemplated silk indus- 
try to be located at this place. 


—Pennsylvania, Allentown. Ground has 
been broken for a new silk mill in South 
Allentown, which will be called the 
Rioner Silk Co. It is expected that it 
will be finished by Jan Ist. It will be 
both a weaving and throwing mill; 2 
stories high; 50x150. 


—*Pennsylvania, Coatesville. Ashley & 
Bailey's new silk mill at this place is now 
progressing rapidly. Building is 200x52, 3 
stories, brick. The engine and power 
house are nearly roofed and some of the 
machinery has arrived. The mill is ex- 
pected to be completed in October. 





Facts and Gossip. 


—Cclorado, Durango. It is proposed to 
buile a wool scouring mill at this place. 


—Connecticut, Mystic. The Rossie 
Velvet Co. now has 40 looms running and 
more will be added. Business is very 
good and production well sold up. 
Rockville. 


—Connecticut, The Ameri- 





PERSONALS 


can Mills are running their carding and 
spinning night and day. They have a 
large order for army overcoatings. 


—Connecticut, Rockville. All the Rock- 
ville woolen mills are now running full 
time and some of them overtime. 


—Connecticut, Rockville. The American 
Mills are running all night with an extra 
set of help. They have received a very 
large order for government cloth. 


-—-Connecticut, Willimantic. It is under- 
stood that the Willimantic shop of the 
Atwood, Morrison Co., builders of silk ma- 
chinery, is to be removed to Stonington, 
where the main plant is located. 


—Massachusetts, Franklin. The United 
States Rubber Co’s plant, on Fisher St., 
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has been purchased by Joseph G. Ray, 
and it is understood that the mill be re- 
modelled and occupied by the Singleton 
Worsted Co., of which George F. 8 
Singleton is president and treasurer. 


—Massachusetts, Hinsdale. The Hins- 
dale Woolen Co, is running 5 days a week, 


—Massachusetts, Housatonic. The Mon- 
ument Mills are starting up a few new 
loums and are very busy in their quilt 
mills. 


—The Massachusetts, Newburyport. 
The real estate and machinery of the 
Peabody Mills will be sold at auction on 
Nov. 9th. The plant contains about 35,000 
spindles, 768 looms, with complete power 
and transmission plant, ete. It has been 
idle for some time. 





PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cotten. 

—C. H. Bronson, who has had charge of 
the gingham plant of the Highland Park 
Coton Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C., has been 
transferred to thepositionof superintend- 
ent of the Standard Cotton Mill, Rock 
Hill, S.C., which latter mill has been 
bought by the Highland Park Co. 


—Harry Adams, formerly second hand 
at Troy Mill, Fall River, has been pro- 
moted to the position of overseer of weav- 
ing made vacant by George Walsh, re- 
signed. 


—John Anderson is in charge of spin- 
ning department at the Sibley Mill, Au- 
gusta, Ga. 


—George I". Annis has resigned as fore- 
man at the Naumkeag Mills, Salem, 
Mass., where he has been employed for 
a number of years. 


—Robert Armistead, formerly loom fixer 
in the Slade Mill, Fall River, is now sec- 
ond hand in the weave zoom of the Me- 
chanics Mill, Fall River. 


—J. H. Barnes is now overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at the Selma Cotton 
Mill Co., Selma, Ala. 


-E. T. Barnes, overseer of spinning at 
the Granby Mills, Columbia, 8S. C., has 
resigned to accept a similar position in 
an Alabama mill. 


~George Barry, of Danielson, Conn., 
has accepted a position as overseer of the 
card room in Webster. 


—Edward C. Beach has resigned his po- 
sition as superintendent of the Lockhart 
Mills, Lockhart, 8S. C., to become super- 
intendent of the Massachusetts Mills, 
Lindale, Ga. 


—Daniel F. Bean, who for many years 
has been connected with the Atlantic Cot- 
ton Mills, Lawrence, Mass., and for the 
last six years superintendent, has _ re- 
signed. It is not known what his plans 
are, 


—H. A. Bell has resigned as overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Fairfield Cot- 
ton Mills, Winnsboro, 8. C., owing to ill 
health. 


—E. C. Bennett has accepted a position 
in ¢ harge of carding and spinning at the 
Ellicott City (Md.) Cotton Mill. 


J. H. Birtwistle, of Jewett City, Conn., 
has resigned his position as boss spinner. 


Fred Brown, son of Samuel 
superintendent of the Nashawannuck 
Mfg. Co., Easthampton, Mass., will at- 
tend the Philadelphia Textile School this 
year. 


Brown, 


—Albert H. Carroll has received the ap- 
pointment as manager of the Laurel Cot- 
ton Duck Mills, at Laurel, Md. 


—William Ernest Chesswell, 
tendent of the Courtenay Cotton Mills, 
Newry, 8S. C., was married on Aug. 17, to 
Miss Annie May Jones, of Westminster, 
ss © 


superin- 


—R. F. Coble, who has been in the em- 
ploy of the Odell Mfg. Co., Concord, N. 
C., for a number of years, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of that company. 


—W. J. Colbert has resigned as second- 
hand in the weave room of the Slade 
Mills, Fall River, Mass., and is now with 
the Slater Mfg. Co., Webster, Mass. 


—James Collins, of West Warren, Mass. 
has accepted a position as overseer of 
carding and spinning in Lawrence. 


-Archie Cooper is now boss carder in 
the Manchaug Mills, Manchaug, Mass, 


-E. C. Darden, formerly slasher tender 
at Prattsville Cotton Mills, Prattsville, 
Ala., is now employed in a similar capac- 
ity at the Palmetto, Ga., mill 


—J. L. Davidson, formerly with the 
Avondale Mills Co., Birmingham, Ala., is 
now superintendent of the Tuscaloosa 
Mill, Cottondale, Ala, 


—J. L.°"Eddieman, formerly overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Grendell 
Mill, Greenville, S. C., is now filling the 
position of overseer of carding at the 
Enoree Mfg. Co., Enoree, 8S. C. 


—F. E. Wagg has resigned as overseer 
of weaving in Acushnet Mill No. 2, New 
Bedford, Mass., and has removed to 
Maine, where he has accepted a position. 
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—William Varley has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at Shove Mill No. 1, 
Fall River. 


—Ariel Edwards has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Social Mfg. Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I. 


—Edward Farrall, recently of Fall 
River, Mass., has accepted the position of 
superintendent of the Anchor Mill, Hun- 
tersville, N. C. 


—A. Fuller, recently slasher tender at 
the Globe Mill, Utica, N. Y. has removed 
to Lawrence, Mass. 


—John Gilligan, the former superintend- 
ent of the Fort Mill Cotton Mfg. Co.’s 
mill, Fort Mill, S. C., has accepted the 
superintendency of the Edna Cotton Mill, 
Reidsville, N. C., and will take charge 
Oct. 1. 


—James Gilligan, until recently super- 
intendent of the Lorraine Mill, Pawtucket, 
R. 1L., who was recently appointed super- 
intendent of the Fort Mill Cotton Mfg. 
Co.’s mill at Fort Mill, 8. C., took charge 
of the latter mill this week. 


—Lewis Guion, of Charlotte, N. C. is re- 
ported as likely to be the superintendent 
of the new Norwood, N. C., mill, now be- 
ing constructed. 


—William J. Hadfield, overseer of card- 
ing room of the Atlantic Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass.,has beenappointed superintendent, 
which position was made vacant by the 
resignation of D. F. Bean. His brother, 
Charies Hadfield, succeeded him as over- 
seer uf carding room. 


—Thomas W. Harvey 
tendent of ri Holt-Morgan Mills, 
etteville, N. 


is now superin- 
Fay- 


—Robert A. Hildreth, formerly slasher 
tender at the Palmetto, Ga., mill, has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the Indian 
Head Mill, Cordova, Ala. 


—Clarence A. Horne, for the past two 
years overseer of the weaving and dress- 
ing department of the Exeter Mfg. Co 
Exeter, N. H., has resigned to accept a 
position with ‘the Great Falls Mfg. Co., 
Somersworth, N. H 


—B. F. Houston has been transferred 
back again to Heath Bros.’ mill at Mon- 
roe, N. C., on account of the recent fire 
at their Manetto Mill at Lando, 8. C., 
where he has been superintendent. 


Knight has been appointed su- 


—Jesse 
new Lawton Mill, 


perintendent at the 
Olneyville, R. 1. 


of Pawtucket, R. L, 


—Charles A. Leach, 
Fitch- 


is now spinning overseer at the 
burg Duck Mill, Fitchburg, Mass. 


—W. G. Loveland, formerly at the Gil- 
bert Mills, Ware, Mass., has accepted a 
position in one of the card rooms of the 
Otis Co., Ware, Mass. 


—D. McGraw, of Nashville, Tenn., is 
the new superintendent at the Augusta 
factory, Augusta, Ga. Mr. McGraw was 
proprietor of the Algernon Mills of 
Augusta, at one time. 


—D. M. Meakins, formerly of the Roan- 
oke Mill, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., has 
taken charge of the spinning department 
of the Red Bluff Mill, Clio, 8. C. 


—J. T. Moreland, recently with the 
Henrietta, (N. C.) Mill No, 2, is now em- 
ployed at the Granby Mill, Columbia, 8. 
c., as spinning overseer. ’ 


TEXTILE WORLD 


—William T. Noah has been appointed 
carder and spinner of the Eno Cotton 
Mills, Hillsboro, N. C., having succeeded 
T. J. McNeely, who resigned. 


—Dolph Parsons, formerly overseer of 
beaming at the Worth Mills No. 2, Cen- 
tral Falls, N. C., is now overseer in the 
weave room, 


—J. M. 
tion of boss carder at the 
Winnsboro, 8. C. 


Phillips has secured the posi- 
Fairfield Mill, 


—H. E. Schouler has resigned the su- 
perintendency of the Shove Mills, Fall 
River, Mass. 


—Walter M. Scranton, of Oxford, Ala., 
has accepted the position. of overseer of 
spinning at the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


—S. B. Shipp, formerly superintendent 
of the Chewalla Cotton Mfg. Co.’s mill at 
Eufaula, Ala., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Norris Cotton Mill Co.’s 
mill at Catachee, 8S. C. 


—T. ‘Shipp is now superintendent of 
the Fairfield Mills, Winnsboro, 8. C. 


—B. L. Stell, formerly 
8. C., has been secured by 
Thread Mill, Concord, N. C., 
perintendent, 


—M. E. Stevens, of Cordova, Ala., ifs 
now boss carder at the Maginnis Cotton 
Mills, New Orleans, La. 


of Greenwood, 
the Buffalo 
as night su- 


—John Stritmuller, recently overseer of 

spinning room No. 2, Lane Mills, New 
Orleans, has been re-engaged at the 
Henrietta Mills, Washington, La., as 
boss spinner, the mills having just 
started up again. 


—Charles E. Thomas, ring spinner at 
the Fitchburg (Mass.) Duck Mill, has re- 
signed, 


—Henry C. Thompson, of Maryland is 

now overseer of spinning, spooling, 
twisting, and reeling at Blue Springs 
Cotton Mills. Oxford, Ala. 


—John F. Tibbetts hasresigned his posi- 
tion with the Davis & Thurber Machine 
Co,, to accept a position of superintend- 
ent of the Riversile Mills, Montmorency 
Falls, Quebec. 


—George Walsh, weaving overseer at 
the Troy Mill. Fall River, has accepted 
a similar position at the Hargraves Mill, 
No. 1, Fall River. 

—P. Welsh is boss spinner at the Law- 
ton Mill, Olneyville, R. I. 


Woolen. 

—Charles Ainsworth, 
Kenyon & Sons’ mill, 
resigned. 


boss carder at E, 
Kenyon, R. L, has 


—James Barnes has resigned as loom 
fixer in the Atlantic Mills, Olneyville, 
R. 1., and gone to Europe. 


—William Rrady, of Putnam, Conn., 
has succeeded John Rourke as dresser in 
L. Keegan & Son’s Mill, Wilsonville, 
Conn. 


—William Brady has resigned as carder 
with the Kent Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, to 
accept the position of overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at the Holstein Woolen 
Mill, Salem, Va. 


—Jxhn Connors, formerly second hand 
of spinning at the Gilbert Mill, Ware, 
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Mass., has been appointed 
the Hoyle Woolen Mill, 


overseer at 
West Millbury. 


E. E. Crawley 
perintendent of the 
fleld, Mass has 
his own account, 


formerly assistant su- 
Pomeroy Mills, Pitts- 
into business on 


g£one 


J. H. Creaser has resigned 
dyeing department of the 
Mills, North Andover, and is 


work in Mechanicsville, N. Y. 


from the 
Stevens’ 
now at 


Thomas Curtis, Jr., has secured the 
position of second hand in the card room 
of the White Mill, Voluntown, Conn. 


P. H. Degan, formerly 
has accepted position as 
the Ipswich Mills, 


of Braintree, 
boss spinner at 
Ipswich, Mass. 


—J. Elliott has resigned as superintend- 
ent at North Andover, Mass. 


H. Fitzroy, of Fitchburg, has suc- 
ceeded the late E. M. Hunt as’ overseer in 
the finishing room of J. D. Clark Co.'s 
mill at Rochdale, 


finisher at the 
Conn., is now 
Mass. 


H. B. Frazier, formerly 
Summit Mill, Staffordville, 
at Sayes & Jenks, Warren, 


D. W. Hagar, of 
been appointed 
Valley, R. L. 


Mass., has 
Hope 


Jefferson, 
superintendent at 


—Arthur Healey, of 
been employed in the 
the Waverly Woolen 


Madison, Me., has 
wool department of 
Mill, Pittsfield, Me 
—William Illingworth, boss spinner for 
the Kezar Falls (Me.) Woolen Mill has 
resigned to accept a position as boss 
weaver in East Wilton, Me 


—J. A. Jubb, recently 
the Riverside Mill, Staffordville, Conn., 
is now employed in a similar capacity by 
Milner & Co., Moosup. 


boss finisher at 


—John Kiley, of Stafford Springs, is 
now boss spinner with the French River 
Textile Co., Mechanicsville, Conn. 


—Andrew Kilgour, formerly at Glen- 
ville, Conn. is now with F. A. Lapham at 
the Jamesville Mill, Worcester, Mass. 

—C, carder; Charles 
finisher, and Thomas Laidlaw, 
have recently been engaged by 
U. Hanke, superintendent of 
Jose Woolen Mill, San Jose, Cal. 


Shepard, 

weaver 
William 
the San 


Lapp, 


Leonard, 
dyeing at the Glenville (Conn.) Woolen 
Co., has taken f 


charge cf dyeing at the 
Conshohocken (Pa.) Woolen Co 


John F. 


recently overseer of 


George Lyon has accepted the super- 
intendency of the Lowell Mfg. Co.'s in- 
grain department, Lowell, Mass 


-D. W. McAllister, of 
Va., has secured a 
at Keyser, W. Va. 


‘airmount, W 


position as loom fixer 


—F. 8. Moors 
ingum Valley 
Ohio, is new 
Woolen Co. 


formerly with the Musk 
Woolen Mfe. Co Dresden, 
with the South Bend (Ind.) 


Welcome Mortimer ha 
West Millbury, Mass., to 
as boss weaver with Edwin 
Mr. Mortimer was formerly 
that capacity by the Merchants 
Co., Dedham, Mass. 


removed to 
iccept position 
Hoyle & Son 
employed in 
Woolen 


—F. B. 
Crawford & 
Mass., is now 
Otsego Mills, East 


carder at the 
Tyler Mill, North Dana, 
carding overseer at the 


Brookfield, 


Mowry, formerly 


M. J. Nelson, hand in the fin- 
ishing department of Wors- 
ted Millis Central as os has re- 
signed now Hawthorne 
Wools Glenville 


nd is 
n Mill 


Conn, 
W. H. Pettytt, of Stafford 
now boss dyer in Woonsocket, 


. W. Phelps. boss carder at the 
Town Woolen Co., Old Town, Me 
been promoted to the position of assist- 
ant superintendent made vacant by J. W. 
Beattie, resigned. 


Old 


nas 


J. W. Porter, of 
iccepted the 
Amos 


Bridgton, Me 
position of loom fixer 
Abbott & Co., Dexter, Me 


has 
with 


Thomas 
at the 
and re 
Mills, 
at the 


Robertshaw, formerly fuller 
Collinsville Mills, Dracut, Mass., 
sntly with the North Andover 
has gone back to his old position 
Collinsville Mills. 


Herbert A. 
position as 
well, Leominster, 


Rowell has cepted 
dyer with E. M. Rock 
Mass. 


boss 


James Russell, of Shewville, 
appointed overseer of weaving in 
min Lucas & Co.'s mill, Norwich, 


has been 
Benja- 


Conn. 


been 
River 


Ryan has 
Miller 


-Thomas 
carder at the 
Mass. 


employed as 
Mill, Athol, 


James Shaw, formerly second hand 
weaver in the Merrimack Woolen Mills, 
has been emploved as boss weaver in the 
Squam Lake Mills, Ashland, N. H 
Sherman, 
Muskingum Valley 
Dresden, Ohio, is 
Bend (Ind.) 


John with the 
Mfg. Co., 


the South 


formerly 

Woolen 
now with 
Woolen Co. 


Edward S8St Ledger, weaver in the 
Merrimack Woolen Mills, has removed to 
Wilton, N. H., where he has a position. 


John F. Timmermann, of 
Mass., has been engaged by the 
Dye Works, Saylk 
charge 


Franklin, 
Glenlyon 
sville, R. L, to take 
of their shearing. 


—Charles H. W 
have resigned his 
tendent of the Hope 
Hope Valley, R. I 


~dburyv is reported to 
position as superin- 


Valley Woolen Co., 


L. F. Edwards has resigned as 
dent ol the Athens Knitting 
Athe 


presi- 


Mills, 


F. Giddings, 
dam, ccepted a 
of knitting in the 
Knitting Co 

E. L. Holland, of Mains 1as uc- 
ceeded E. H. Bloodworth as superintend- 
ent of the Stafford-Huguley Hosiery Co., 
Barnesville, Ga, 


formerly of Amster 
position as overse 
Gloversville (N 


Daniel Keeleher, of Little 
is in charge of the Clover Knitting C 
mill at Waterford He has had 12 years’ 
experience with the Eagle Mills and three 
with the Saxony. 


—J. B. Heslin, carder in 
ting Co.’s mill, Albia, N. Y 


Falls, N 


the Troy Knit- 


has resigned. 


—James Carney, of Pittsfield, Mas is 
now boss carder at th Hudson Valley 
Knitting Mill, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Whittaker Demain has been appointed 
overseer of picking in the Atlantic Knit- 
ting Mill, Cohoes, N, ¥Y 


tobert 
at the 


Van Tassel issistant 
Boston Duck Co.'s mills 


engineer 
Bonds- 
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ville, Mass., is now chief engineer at the 
factory of the Shaw Stocking Co., Lowell, 
ass. 


Miscellaneous. 


—Louis Dumas, for 15 years overseer of 
the weaving department and warping 
room at Relding’s Silk Mill, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., has resigned and will move to 
California. 

—Charles H. Frinck, who has recently 
been assistant superintendent in the 
weaving department of the Belding’s 
Silk Mill, Northampton, Mass., has suc- 
ceeded Louis Dumas as overseer of the 
weaving department and warping room. 


—J. C. Harrington, of Victory Mills, 
Amsterdam, N. , is now in charge of 
the bieaching plant of Prince, Torres & 
Prince, Durango, Mex. 

—Henry Owens, draughtsman for the 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass., sailed recently for Paris, France, 
where he will study for a short time. 


—Fred E. Seavey has been appointed 
superintendent and general manager of 
the Eureka Silk Co., Canton, Mass. 


—Henry Wilson, of Baltimore, who has 
been working in the Odell Mills, Concord, 
N. H., has started for Philadelphia to at- 
tend the Philadelphia Textile School for 
a term. 


—Alexander F. Crichton 
his father as 
Planet Mills, 


has succeeded 
ode y ndent of the 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Deaths. 


—William T. Ryle, senior member of 
the firm of William Ryle & Co., one of 
the largest importers of raw silk, and 
also interested in silk manufacturing, 
4 Sept. 22, at his cottage in Cape May, 

. J., after only a day’s illness. He was 
th largely interested in the Sauquoit 
Silk Mfg. Co., which has several mills 
in Pennsylvania and New York. He was 
very prominent in business circles in New 
York City, had a wide social acquaint- 
ance and was a member of many of the 
prominent city clubs. Mr. Ryle was 
of English ancestry, but a _ native 
of New York City. His loss will be 
keenly felt not only in social circles, but 
by the many business enterprises with 
which he was closely connected and of 
which he formed such a prominent fac- 
tor. 


weaver in the 
died 


—Eben Adams, boss 
woolen mills at North Berwick, Me., 
recently. 


—Edward B. Hayden, formerly of Ply- 
mouth, Mass., for many years connected 
with the manufacture of cotton duck, 
died recently at Braintree. When the 
duck mills shut down several years ago, 
Mr Hayden went to South Carolina, 
where he intended to build a cotton mill, 
but his health failing, he was obliged to 
abandon the enterprise and return to his 
home, and has never recovered his health. 


—Joseph W. C. Seavey, superintendent 
of the Eureka Silk Co., at Canton, Mass., 
died recently at the age of 62 years. He 
was born in Maine and spent almost all 
his business life in the Eureka Silk Mill, 
rising to the position of president of the 
corporation and then leaving it to return 
some years later as_ superintendent, 
which position he held at the time of his 
death. 


—William Dobson, one of the best 
known citizens of the Falls of Schuylkill, 
Pa., died recently at the age of.74 years. 


He was the brother of John and James, 
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Dobson, and came to this country in 1861. 
For many years he has acted as manager 
of the Dobson blanket and cloth mills. 


—Joseph E. Cole, widely known in tex- 
tile circles in Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts died recently at his home in 
Woonsocket, at the age of 74. For many 
years he was the treasurer and manager 
of the Harris Woolen Co., becoming con- 
nected with that company in 1854 and in- 
troducing the plan of selling the mills’ 
product direct. In 1879, he was made 
treasurer and held that position until he 
died. He was also president of the 
American Worsted Co., and some years 
ago hecame senior partner of the firm of 
Cole, Senior & Co., operating a woolen 
mill at Medway, Mass. He was promi- 
nently connected with the banking inter- 
ests of Woonsocket, and a leading’ citizen. 
ie leaves a widow, one daughter and a 
son, the latter being connected with the 
firm of Cole, Senior & Co. 


—John Doak, the founder of the dyeing 
and finishing firm of John Doak’s Sons on 
Front St., above Huntingdon, Philadel- 
phia, died recently. He retired from 
‘business in 1888, and the establishment 
has since been conducted by his sons. 


—Albert ilarvey, 
one of the owners of the 
Mill, at Scranton, Pa., 
appendicitis. He was 48 years old, a 
native of Connecticut, but for 16 years a 
resident of Scranton. He leaves a wife 
and two children. 


—David Nevins, of the firm of Nevins & 
Co., died recently while traveling in Ger- 
many. The Nevins family controlled the 
Pemberton and Methuen Companies, Mr. 
Nevins being president of the former and 
treasurer of the latter. He was also 
largely interested in the Stevens Linen 
Works, and was president of the Ameri- 
can Mfg. Co., controiling a large number 
of jue, bagging, twine, and cordage 
mills. tle was also largely interested in 
the Pettee Machine Works. 


superintendent and 
Harvey Silk 
died recently of 


—G. M. Makepeace, one of the oldest 
cotton mill men in North Carolina, died 
on August 30th, at his home in Franklins- 
ville, N C., aged 71. He was of old New 
England stock, his father removing to 
the South but a short time previous to 
the birth of the deceased. Mr. Make- 
peace leaves several sons who are en- 
gaged in the cotton mill business in the 
Carolinas, and one, also his son, C. R. 
Makepeace, a mill architect of Provi- 
dence, R. I 


—Samuel Paterson, of Dannemora, N. 
Y., died on Sept. He had recently been 
appointed superintendent of the knitting 
in the penitentiary, and previous to that 
was superintendent of several knitting 
mills in New York State. 


-—John Elkengren, clerk for 30 years in 
the Lowell Mfg. Co.’s wool department, 
died recently at the age of 63 years. 


Samuel A. Crozier, the well known cot- 
ton Manufacturer of Upland, Pa., died 
suddenly in Paris, France, August 4%. 
aged 34 years. 


—William Breedon, head of the firm of 
William Breedon & Sons, large knit- 
ting needle manufacturers, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., died recently at the advanced age 
of 71 ‘years. Mr. Breedon was a man of 
the highest business integrity and prom- 
inent in the affairs of Amsterdam. At 
one time he was mayor of the city. His 
death will be keenly felt by a large cir- 
cle of business and social acquaintances, 


—Joseph D. Charles, manager of the 
Reedy River Mfg. Co., Reedy River, 8. ¢ 
died recently of paralysis at the age of 
54 years. a 
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Architects and Mill Engineers. 

Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton 

Weoel. 
Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son, 58 State St, Boston. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
Banding». 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa. 
Billington, J. H. & Co., 113 Chestnut 8t., 
Philadelphia. 
Boston Belting Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Fell, Geo. & Son, Bolton, England. 
Link Belt Machinery Co., Chicago, I). 
See also Mili Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
William St, New York. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., Nashua, N.H. 
Boiler Compounds. 
Carr Manufacturing Co., 69 Beverly St, 
ston. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
“alice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 


ag 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons & Co., Philadel. 
b 


256 Devonshire St., 


Co, 100 


phia. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedtord, 


Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
See 0 Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc 
‘Carders’ Tools. 
, Brown, W. H, Mechanic St, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
WwW. W, & Son, 
Phila, Pa. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
‘Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Farbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 


Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, 
P 


2816 N. 4th St, 


a. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William 8t, New York. 


Chemist. 
Adriance, Jobn S§S., 105 East 39th St., New 
fork. 
Cleth Testing Machine. 
McKnight, 8,771 Broadway, New York. 
Combs (Wool and Cotten). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St., Provi. 
dence, R. I 
Comber Needles. 
Townsend, Thos., Providence, R. I. 
Copper Print Rollers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Revere Copper Co, 174 Oliver St, Boston. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Cotten (Egyptian). 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co., Bos- 
ton. 
Cotten Gin. 
The Prior Cotton Gin Co., 327 Chestnut S8t., 
Philadelphia. 
Cotten Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila- 


Pa. 

Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 

Cobb, Thad. 8., Machinery Co., Lowell, 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worces.- 
ter, Mass. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Fairmount achine Co, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Steddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R, I. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 


Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Cotton Presses. 

Planters’ Compress Co, 89 State St, Boston. 
Cutters for Knit Fabrics. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. ¥ 
Designers. 

Fresnel, Gustave, 125 W. 56th St, N. Y. 
Dextrine. 

Stein, Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane 8t., New York. 
Dryers. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Phila- 
=p. Pa. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Sargent’s, O. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Sturtevant, B. #. Oo, % Oliver 8t, Boston, 

Mass. 
Dusters. 


See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
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Dyeing, aT Boned, and Finishing. 
Bropby’s, T, Son asper St, Philacelphia. 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frau«iord, Pa. 
Home Bleach & ore Works, Pawtucket and 
Valley Falls, R 

Littlewood, G. J., & Sons, Manayunk, Pa. 

Warren, W, "Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Webster Dye Works, Webste r, Mass. 

Dyeing, > Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. 
onm & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
ass. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, R. 

Hopkins, A, *& Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Lincoln, The, Co, 54 Arch St, Hartford, ‘Ct. 

Phenix iron Foundry, Providence, R. L. 

Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 South 
Main St, Frew seenee, R. 1. 

Sturtevant, F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Devin g-) 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon.- 
socket, R. I. 

Dye Sticks, 

Haedrich, E. M, 3111-2 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. 

Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


—_ Process Co., 205-211 Third Ave., New 
ork. 
Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 


Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 
Bosson & Lane, 86 Central Wharf, Boston. 
= Chemical Co., 50 Kilby 8t., Bos- 


to 
Corey, 8. J, 278 Congress St, Boston. 
Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St, New York. 
“so of Elberfeld Co, 40 Stone 
St 


Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 

Hanna- Schoellkopf Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Innis & Co, 3 Cedar St, New York. 

Jaeck Bros., The, Co., 62-68 No. lith St, 
Brooklyn, K. Y. 

Janney, O. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 

Johnson, Chas. A, "& Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y. 

Johnson, Wm. G, ‘& Co, Uncasville, Conn. 

Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St, N.Y. 

Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pearl St, N. 

Koechl, Victor, & Co, 122 Hudson st, "N.Y. 

Matheson, W.J, & Co, 182-184 Front Bt, N.Y. 

Merrimac Chemical Co, Boston, Masa. 

N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York 

Oakes Mfg. Co, 93 Pear! St, N. Y. 

Pickhardt & Kuttroff, New York. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Uo, 100 
William S8t., New York. 

Seen» Dye Wood Ext. Qo, 22 N. Front St, 


Stamford Mfg. Co, 133-187 Front St., N. Y. 
“eo Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane, 


Sykes & Street, 85 Water St, N. Y. 

Thomas, N. Spencer, Elmira, New York. 

Webster Dye Works, Webster, Mass. 
Dyers and Finishers. 

4 Finishing Works, Williamstown 

Cypaeton Worsted Mills (yarns), Bristol 


Firth & eer S Kensington, Pa. 
Greenwood & Bault, Frankiord, Pa. 
Home Blesoh” & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 


R. 1. 
Oakdale Dye Works, 913 W. York St, Phila, 


Pa. 
Pawtucket preing & Bleaching Oo, Paw- 
tucket, B. I 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Webster Dye Works, Webster, Mass. 
Dyers’ Clogs 
fldman, Jo Jos, & Co, 1908 N. Front St, Phila. 
Edging» 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
wWihoosk Ho, and Printing. 
Whitcom C, & Co, Boston. 


Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 
— Machinery Co, The, New Haven, 
Jonn. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Engineers, Mechanical. 


Berlin Iron Bridge Co, E. Berlin, Ct. 

Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J 
Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 

Cheques. 

American Express Co. offices in every city 
Fans— Exhaust and Ventilating. 

See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feeders 

See Card Feeds. 

Feed Water Pumps. 


Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 


Finishing Machinery. 

See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Fire Extinguishers. 

H.R. Bennett, 1217 Filbert St., Phila. 
Fluted Rolls. 

Cohoes ng yg i & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 


Thurston, A.G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 
Mass. 


Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 


Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, ‘achine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 


Gas Engines. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 and Media Sts, Phila, Fa. 
Gas Singeing Machines. 

Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 

Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 

Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn, 
Marness Varnish. 


D. L. Witmer & Bro, 5th St. and German- 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 


Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
Heddles. 
Watson, L.8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Hose and Rubber Goods. 


Boston Belting Co., 256 Devonshire St.,- 
Boston. 


Ink, Stamping. 
Witmer, D. L, & Bro, 5th 8t. and German. 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Ensurance (Employers’ Liability). 
Employers’ remy, Mle Assurance Co, %8 
Central St, Boston as 
Munit Goods Edgings, - ete. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome St, 


N. 
Friedberge er & Co, Edgings,{Germantown 
Hepes. &  Horwits, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


| & Fite Mfg. Co, 2682 Mascher St, 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 
Mnit Goods Finishing Machines, 


Crechet. Etc. 
Excelsior Sewing Machine Co, 120 N. 7th 
St, Phila, Pa 
Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland 8t, 
Phila, Pa 
KMuait Goods Brushers. 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa 
Jones, Lewis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mnaitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Muitting Machinery. 

Boss Knitting Machine Works, Elm and 
Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 

Branson Machine Co., 506 John St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Brinton, H, & Co, 218 Race St, Phila, Pa. 

Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H 

Excelsior Knitting Machine 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N. Y. 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co, 40 
No. 7th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lamb Mtg. Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Lei hton ‘Machine Co, Manchester, N.H. 

Little Hustler Napper Co., Hudson, N.Y. 

Mayo Knittin achine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N. H. 

McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Mueller, A, 760 Lexington Ave, Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 127 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Pepper nie Co, Lakeport, N. H. 
Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland St., 
Phila., Pa. > 
Staftord & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Standard Machine Co., 508 Minor St., Phila- 
delpbia, Pa. 
Taylor, James, 835 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 


Mnitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Awsterdam, N. Y. 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Crane Mfg. Co., Lakepor', N. H. 

Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 

Goldstein, J. 416 Arch 8t., Philadelphia. 

Ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick. N. J. 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co, 40 
No. 7th St, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 

Mayo Kn — Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N.H. 

Page Needle Co, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 

Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 


boratery Outfits. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St. Phila, Pa. 


‘Manufactur. 


Lamps, Electric. 
Lynn Incandescent I.amp Co., Lynn, Mass. 


Leomsa. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
oe Nome Hopedale, Mass 
Jompany, ’ : 
= ha Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts. Philadelphia. 
, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 
Sareea’, }., 1788 Barker St, Phila 
Pa. (For wire.) 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I 


Leom Picker Manufacturers. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 


ter, Mass. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 


Lubricators. 
Dixon, Jos, Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 


Lumber. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 


Lumpers. 
Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 


hinery Dealers. 
an, i. & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 


Phila, Pa. 


Machinists’ Tools. 

Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 

Whiton, The D. E.’Co, NewiLondon, Conn. 
Mails. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Measuring and Folding “Machines. 
Curtis & Marble;Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Hermon 8t, Worcester 

Mass. 

Mills For Sale. 

Denny, R. B., 143 Federal St., Boston. 

Mill Builders and Engineers. 

Berlin Iron ~~ 4 Co, The, East Berlin, Ct 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 

Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co,*Providence, R. I. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. [. 

Bristol, The, Co., Waterbur , Conn 

as ia Benj. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Dougias Manufacturing Co., Fall River, 
ass. 
Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son, 53 State St, Boston. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Spofford, Wm. S, & Son, 5-11 Culver St, 
Providence, R. I. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River, Mass. 
Watson, L. 8, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Napping Machines. 
American Napping Machine Co, Williams- 
town, Mass 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 
= & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
ass. 
Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
Little Hustler Napping Co, Hudson, N, Y. 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Novelties. 
Stohn, C, 178 Green St, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C, A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory, 34 School St, Boston, 
Mass 


Crossley & Goddard, 23 Court St, Boston. 

Massink, H., Amsterdam, Holland. 

Phillips & Anderson, 53 State St, Boston. 

Wright, Brown & Quinby, 53 State St, 
Boston, Mass. 

Penatocks. 

Dalrymple, George, Fair Haven, Vt. 

Perforated Copper 
Beckley, A. J. & Co., Garwood, N. J. 

Peroxide of Sodium. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 
William St, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 

Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills 2025 Naudain St., 

Philadelphia. 

Pipe Covering (Magnesia). 

Keasby, R. A, 54 Warren St, New York. 

Keasby & Mattison Co, Ambler, Pa. 

Nightingale, 8.C, & Childs, Atlantic Ave 
oston, Mass. 

Pneumatic Conveying. 

See Ventilating. . 

Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Channona, H, Co, 25 Market St, Chicago, Il. 
Eastern Machinery Co, New Haven, Conn. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 

Sts, Philadelphia. 
foward, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Hunt, C. W. Company, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adums, Mass. 
Jones, W. A, 53-59 South Jefferson Street, 
Chicago, Il. 
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Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Link Belt Machinery Co, Chicago, Il, 
Presses. 


Crawford, J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 


te ‘Screw, "Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 


) 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Hart, Charles, Frankford, Piiladelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St.; Phila., Pa. 
Hunt, C. W. Co, Staten Island, N.Y. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R.I 
— F. H, Iron Works, Jamesburg, 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N. H. 
Woonsocket Machine \ Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Pressing Lrons,Gasand Air Heated. 
a H, Mgr, 805.307 Mercer St, New 
ork. 


Printers and Embossers. 
Novelty Textile Printing Co, 447-449 W. 14th 
St, New York. 
Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Reed and Harness Manufacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 
Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 
Roller Skins. 

Fell, Geo, & Son, Bolton, England. 


Reofing,. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 
tien. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Johns, H. + Mfg. Co., 100 William St. 
New York. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co, 45 Fulton St, 
New York. 
Roofing, Paint and Paper. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 


Reving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
Laminar, Fiore Co., No. Cambridge, Mass. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Sullivan Machinery Co, Claremont, N. H. 
Sample Cards. 
Merchants Sample Card Co., 79 Crosby St., 
New York. 
Yerrington, F.M,17 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston. 
Schools. 
American Correspondence School of Tex- 
tiles, Lowell, Mass. 
Gavey Correspondence School of Textile 
Design. P.O. Box 222, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lowell Textile Schoo], Lowell, Mass. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa, 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Frame, Gibbons, 2nd 
Phila, Pa. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
Pa. 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, 'N. Y. 
Thurston, A. G6, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies. 
Shuttles. 
ySee_ Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Htc. 
Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H.W. SonsCo, Philadelphia. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass 


and Diamond Sts, 
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Singe Plates. 

Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 

New Bedford’ Copper Co, New Bedtord, Ms. 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 

American Glutrose Works, Penn Mutual 

Bldg, Phila, Pa 
a = Mfg. Co, 143-151 Pocasset St, Fall 
ver, 

Stein, Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane St, New York. 
Slashers. 

i Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 


Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. 1. 
Seaps. 

Holbrook Manufacturing Co., New York. 

India Alkali Works, Boston, ‘Mass. 
Spindles. 

Beekiey, Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Draper Company, epee, | papas. 
Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Spinning Cylinders. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930° Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Frames for Wool 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., Woon 
socket, 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company. ,» Hopedale, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 
Spinning Tubes. 
Deetey. Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Mutual Boiler Insurance Co, $1 Milk St, 
ston, 
Steam Engines. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Reutschler Co, 
Hamilton, O. 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W.Sons Co 
Steam Tra 
Haines, W. = Cc 136 South 4th St, Phila, Pa. 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis. 
ville, Ky. 
Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, 195 
High St, Boston, Mass. 
Corcoran, A. J, ll ‘John St, New York. 
Cypress Lumber Co, A alachicola, Fla, 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber 0, Neponset, Mass. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Friedberger & Co, Germantown, Pa. 
Goff, D. & Sons, Powtucket, R. I. 
Krout & Fite M fx. Co., Allegheny Ave. and 
Emerald 8t., Philadelphia. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila, Pa. 
Young, Wm. M, 3638-40 Frankford Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Temperature Regulators. 
Haines, W. 8. C, 136 Seuth 4th St, Phila, Pa. 
Tentering Machines. 


See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 


N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 


Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa 


. Philadelphia. 
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Towers. 


Caldwell Co., 
ville, Ky 


W. E. 


Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, Bos. 


ton, Mass. 
Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company. 
Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels.) 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mtg: Co, Saginaw, 
Mich., and East Cambridge, Mass. 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. 1st St, Boston,Mass. 
Massachusetts Fan Company, Room 641, 
58 State St, Boston. 


New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 


Providence, 
Philadelphia Textile Machiner Co, Han. 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 


Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 3% Oliver St, Boston, 


Mass. 


202 Brook St., Louis- 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia. 
Phillips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
— 8, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sto ddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos. 
ton, Mass. 
Weessooust, Machine & Press Co Woon. 
socket, R. I 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co., Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Weol, Hair and Noils. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Fowles’ & Co, 106 "Chureh St, rhila. 
Weool Shoddies. 


Bezaets, William, 164 Broadway, Albany 


Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, |e 

Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. - hy 

Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St, 
Philadelphia. 

Riverdale Woolen Co, Riverdale, Northb- 
bridge, Mass. 


Washers (Cloth). 
Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R, I. 
Watches and Clocks. 
Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Il. 
Watchman’s Clock. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 
Boston 
Nanz & Co, 116A Chambers St, New York. 
Water Wheels 
Bradway, C. P, “West Stafford, Conn, 
Christiana Machine Co, Christiana, Pa. 
Humphrey Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O. 


Water Wheel Governors. 


Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Ct. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Uo, Cohoes 
Y 


Weel Sorters and Scourers. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St, 
Philadelphia. 
Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Yarns, Threads, Etc. 


Banding. 


Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfleld, Mass. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway. Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Cotton Yarns. 


American Spinners’ Cotton 
change, 45 Milk St, Boston. 
— & Co., 24 George Sq., Glasgow, Scot- 
land. 

Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. I 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Dana Warp Mill, Westbrook, Me. 

Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530. Broadway, cor. 
Spring St.. 

Fleming & C Se Philadelphia, 

Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown. 


Yarn Ex. 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 
Winders. (Hesiery.) 
Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire St, 
Boston. 
Weood Pulleys. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
Wool. 
Lyon, John H, & Cu, 12 Reade St, N. Y. Quant Yoru On Fitchburg, Mass. 
Weol Cleaning Compound. Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. me ag ge yy op . 
. awes, O. 8, ro, Fa iver, Mass. 
Weel Combing Machinery. Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Crabb, Wm, & Co, Newark, N. J. 


Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Crompton -& Knowles Loom Works, Wor. King, Alex, & Cu, 54 Leonard St, New York 
cester, Mn~s. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St, Provi- sieekall, Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
dence, R Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Wool Extracts. a ——— eg a Mass. 
, . 7 Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. Sanford Spinning Co, Fail River, Mass. 
Wool and Waste Dusters. Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Stillman-Randall Machine Co, Westerly, Gassed Yarns. 
1. ‘ Greene & Daniels “fg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Woolen and Worsted Machinery. King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 


Altemus, W. W, & Co, 2816 N.4th 8t, Phila 
Pa Glazed Yarns. 


Butterworth, H.W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Cobb, Thad. 8., Machinery Co., Lowell, 
ass. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
cester, Mass. 
= & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
ass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 224d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M.A. &Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa 
Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son, 58 State St, Boston. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Hunt, Rodney Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 


Eichmann & cveenbere. 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., 

Indian Somes Co., Indian Orehard, Mass. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 "Leonard St, New York. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa 
eontgomers S Co, J.R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Warren, W, hread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


Fawcett, wt 115 Franklin S8t., N. Y. 

Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 

Moore, C., & Co., (S. W. cor. Sth and Mar. 
ket Sts. ) 
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Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitiing Yarns. 


American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex. 
change, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, K. I. 

Clasgens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 


Ohio. 
Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 
Colchester Mills, 86-88 Franklin 8t, New 


rk. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St, N. Y. 
Fleming & Chapin, Philadelphia. 
Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 


Pa. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Hyde, E. 8S, 228 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E., Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 


R. I. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 
Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Shimer, Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam- 
den, N. J. 
Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, N. Y 


Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 


Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie, 


Burnet & Co., 24 George Sq., Glasgow, Scot- 


and. 
Eichman & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor 
Spring S8t., N. Y. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N. Y 
Holland & Webb, N. Y. 


Mohair Yarns. 


Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor 
Spring St.. N. Y. 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Sxerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N, Y. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 


oan & Co., 24 George Sq. Glasgow, Scot 
and. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.I 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York City. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Malcolm Mills Co, 239 Chestnut St, Phila,Pa. 
Montgomery &Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Silk Yarns. 
se. ted Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 
t 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., N. Y. 

Hawes, 0.8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 

Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns, 
Boyer, . F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
omegens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Rockwell, Edward M, Leominster, Mass. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa. 

Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Cranston Worsted Millis, Bristol, R. I. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons,cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N. J. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 Broadway, cor. 
Spring 8t., N. Y. 

Elsasser, Albert R, Addingham, Pa. 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Herbst & Jones, 2lst and Naudain Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Phoenix Mills Co, 13 Letitia St, Phila, Pa. 

Shimer, Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam- 
den, N. J. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. : 


The advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD, 


or inquiries Spy = 
TEXTILE WORLD,” as ful 


them may be addressed directly to “Information Department, 
particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 


able agents, superintendents aad foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 


turnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is made until position is 


secured. 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to usé this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be handled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manufacturers. 


A member of the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention to 


each case. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 
1268 Woelen superintendent or de 
aad signer. First-class experience in 
England and America. A first-class man in 
every way; age 34; married. Fancy wor 
steds, cheviots, novelty goods, cassimeres, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, piece 
dyes, worsteds and cheviots. 
s rintendent, or would accept 
1250 a paeltion as designer in a wood 
woolen mill. Understands fancy cassi 
meres, cloakings, dress goods, kerseys, 
unions and worsteds. Can produce the 
Jacquard effect on an ordinary cotton, 
Knowles loom. Refers to good mills. 
136 bed W oolen Superintendent or De- 
err signer of recognized ability and at 
present employed as a superintendent of 36 
set woolen and worsted mill. He finds it 
necessary to remove from New Jersey on 
account of his wife’s health. His past record 
is first-class and this is an unusual oppor 
tunity to secure the services of a first-class 


superintendent 
1170 Woolen Superintendent wants 
‘ a position as superintendent and de 
signer of a smal! mill, or superintendent of 
a large mill. Age 54; marrried. Don’t want 
a position in any of the Southern or Western 
states. Has worked on a great variety of 
goods, and can refer to reliable parties. 


1203 Superintendent, Woelen, or 
“~ superintendent and designer. Age 


89; married. Has held a position as super. 
intendent 9 years; 2 years in one mill and 
Tin another. Has good references. A good 
man on meltons, coverts, cassimeres, wor 


sted and kerseys; also serges. 
1239 A man who understands the 
PY manufacturing of woolens in all the 
details, is open for an offer. Is an experi 
enced manager, and is at present in charge 
of a mill that is being run at a profit. 
1387 Woolen Superintendent, on 
VOl who has had a thorough practical 
experience in setting up and operating wool 
en mills. Would take charge of small mill 


or finishing department in large mill Now 
employed but wishes to change. Correspon 


dence solicited. 
935 Woolen Supt. and Designer. 
JOU Graduate of German Textile School 
Has managed successfully two mills in the 
West. Thoroughly up on designing and 
general mill managemen&\ Age 35. Married. 


References first-class. 

1159 Woolen Superintendent. A 
YY first class man on carriage robes, 

furniture plush, bed and horse blankets. Has 

excellent references. Has held present po- 


sition as superintendent for several years; 
good reasons for desiring a change. 
married. 


Age 39; 
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| 
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COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 
1114 Superintendent and Overseer, 

» ants position on cotton goods, has 
had a first-class experience, and can furnish 
first-class references. Will go anywhere; 


age 39 and married; salary reasonable; is a 
first class man on seamless bags. 


1 108 Cotton Superintendent or would 

~ accept position as overseer of large 
mule spinning department. Has good reter- 
ences and a first-class record, and is a thor. 
ough mechanic; familiar with all kinds ot 
yarns, especial hosiery and prints; age 40 
and married. 


1332 Supt. with long experience 
v's in both Northern and Southern mills. 
Has started 3 Southern mills, on print 
cloths, broad and narrow sheetings and 
fine shirtings. First class references from 
all past positions. Age 48. Might accept 
position as overseer of large weave room. 
1965 Superintendent wants position as 
av superintendent of cotton cloth mill. 


Has had charge of each department in the 
mill; aged 28 years; married. 


1306 Young American wants position as 

. cotton superintendent. Experience 
mostly on cotton warps. Has been book. 
keeper, overseer of carding and spinning; 
also superintendent in Massachusetts mills 


118 Cotton Mill Superintendent, 
wants position. Age 50; married. 
Sheetings, shirtings, drills, ete.: also all 
kinds of yarns and yarn dyeing. Has good 
references. Superintendent eighteen years 
at one mill. 
57S Cotton Superintendent with expe- 
vic rience as boss carder, master me- 
chanic and superintendent on prints, sheet 
ings, twills and sateens. An American of 
high character, and whose ability is proved 
by pastrecord. Age 35, married; can accept 
position at once. 


13M 


goods 


) Cotton Superintendent, Especi 
ally qualified for a mill making dress 
and fine shirtings. Experience with 
first-class mills as designer and manager. A 
young man of high character. At present 
employed. 
1269 Cotten superintendent, carder, 
aN spinner and dresser; 48; married. 
Has held position in some of the best mills; 
is strictly temperate, and well recom 
mended. Cotton, flannels, ginghams, cro- 
chet and Marseilles quilts, etc. 


1236 Supt. of Cotton Mill desires to 
a change position. Is thoroughly 
competent, steady and reliable. Good me- 
chanic, manager,push andlexecutive ability. 
Over 15 years experience, and fully under 


stan¢s how to keep production right as to 
quantity, quality, and lowest cost. 
system of economy maintained. 
references can be given. 


Rest 
First-class 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1: 391 Boss Carder. Over 80 years ex- 
perience in woolen mills. American. 
Willexcept second hand position in large 
mill. Wellup on dress goods, broadcloths, 
flannels, kerseys, etc. Has best references. 
314 Woolen Carder. American. Age 
30. Married. At present employed. 
1514 9" on beavers, cassimeres, chevi- 
ots, dress goods. Well spoken of by former 
Cuasrowens. A first class man for a small 
mil 


1197 Woolen Carder wants position. 
Overseer over 16 years in some of the 
best woolen mills. Accustomed to all kinds 
ot work. Age 50; married. Well recom- 
mended. 





] 180 Wants position as 2nd h nd ot card- 
« ing in woolen or knit mill. Age 
23; single. Has been successful in like posi- 
tion. Prefers position in Mass., R. I., Conn., 
N. H., Penn., N. Y. or N. J. References if re. 
quired. 
1233 Felt Overseer. of Carding. A good 
man on felt or woolen goods. Aged 
35; married. Can refer to past employers. 


1249 Carder and Spinner, woolen, 
saad wants position. Familiar with a 
great variety of goods. 87 and married. 





948 Carder, woolen. Age 37 years; 
marrie|. 10 years with one of the 
best mills in New Engiand. Dress goods, 
beavers, blankets, cotton warp hair lines 
and kerseys. 


1270 A 1 Carder, wool or cotton, ll 

ad years experience, first-class refer- 
ences, reliable, temperate and industrious, 
desires immediate position. Age 30. Will 
go any where. 


130 Carder with unusually fine record 
ts and very wide experience desires 
good position in New England, Central or 
Western States. First-class references from 
past positions. Age 44. Experience on cas. 
simeres, cheviots, dress goods, broad-cloth, 
repellants and blankets. 


137 Overseer Weolen Carding. 

American, age 32, married. With 
one mill 18 years, and another4 vears. Ex- 
cellent reterences from each. A first-class 
carder in every way. 


COTTON CARDERS. 


14: 30) Cotten Cc arder j just out of work 

because of mill closing indefinite- 
ly Has had long experience in Conn. and 
Mass. mills, and refers to past employers. 
Can undoubtedly give satisfaction on any 
kind of goods. 


1432 Overseer Cotton Carding. This 

man has worked up from sweeping 
boy to overseer in the same mill and we 
have a letter from the former manager ex 
pressing the highest regard for his ability 
and character. Age 30, Married. 


493 Cotten Carder or Supt. At pres. 
~~ entin the South but desires to return 
to the North. Early training and most of 
hie experience was in N. EF. mills. Under. 
stands combing. Age 38. Married. 





1 368 Overseer on Second-Hand Cot- 
V¥VO ton Carding wants a position in 
small room at $2.50 per day or upwards. 
Will do his own prory® Or, would take a 
first-class second hand job. Last five years 
in one place. Thoroughly practical and 
understands all the machinery in the card 
room. Age 87; married. Good reference. 
Prefers New England. 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1299 Woolen Spinner who has had expe. 

rience as second-hand would like a 
position as boss spinner. Would accept 
*mall salary to start. Has worked on eloak.- 
ing+, dress goods and Scotch tweeds in New 
England mill. 


1287 Young Maa wants position as boss 

spinner. Experience in first-class 
mills on cassimeres, kerseys, cheviots, sati- 
nets; knows Davis & Furber, Paul and John. 
son & Bassett machines. Age 29. Wife 
works in mill. 


1 195 $ Spinner, Woolen. American; age 
; married. Experienced on yarns 
trom 1 to 7 (12run. Refers to past and pres- 
entemployers. Wants position as overseer. 
Will not go to Southern States, Canada or 
Connecticut. Is an experienced’ overseer. 


1374 Overseer W oolen Spinning. All 
vi makes of mules, has had charge in 
good mills. Experience covers yarns for 
hosiery, fancy woolens and worsteds. Age 
28; married, 


11 11 Overseer of Spianing wants po- 

sition. Age 45 und murried. Has 
good recommendations from last employers. 
Has worked on cassimeres, wool shoddy, 
tancy eiderwown and flannels. Will go any- 
where. 


1204 Situation wanted as boss spinner, 
or second hand and mule fixer on 
Plait mules. Many years experience on 
yarns for dress goods in England, and also 
yarns for fine woolen cloth, 35 years old 
and married; good references. 


1316 Overseer Worsted oe at om | 
« and spinning. Will acce — 
class position at $3 or more per pos 
present employed in well known anc “arst 
class mill. Age 42. Married. Best refer- 
ences from former employers. 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


1494 “ @verecer, Spinuing. Mules pre- 

ferred. At present employed in N. 
B. will. Has held position as overseer 6 
years. Single. Will go any where. 


140 Cotton Frame Spinner now in 

charge of nearly 30,000 sp ndles in a 
Southern mill wants to return north. First- 
class reference both{north and south where 
he has worked. Age 80. Married. American. 


1438 Cotton Mule Spinner who has 

worked on plain white goods only 
desires to secure a permanent position in 
the Eastern or Central states. Has good 
references and is perfectly reliable. Age 45. 
Married. 





1429 Cotton Bing Spinner who has 

been overseer 5 years and second 
hand 8 years. Worked on white and colored 
yarns, spooled and twisted. Refers to past 
employers in Maine and Mass. Age 36. 
Married. 


1350 First-Class Ring Spinning over- 
seer, also spooling, warping, slash- 
ing, web drawing; large experience, highest 
reterences as to skill, character and execu. 
tive ability. At present employed in Fall 
River. Age 48, American. 
1198 Cotton Spinner, spooling, pA 
. ing, slashing, web drawing, skein 
winding and quilting on linen. Well recom. 
mended, Age 42; married. Has worked in 
some of the best mills. Will go anywhere. 
Would accept a good second band’s position. 
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WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


l 133 Overseer Weolen Weaving. 

“ More than 18 yeurs’ experience in 
large mills in Cunada and the States. He is 
highiy recommended for position of boss 
weaver or assistant superintendent. Ex. 
perience covers a large variety of cloths on 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Age 36. Mar- 


ried. 

1434 Boss Weaver, Woolens. Wants 
x a job in a large mill and can handle 

same in good shape. Age36. Married. Has 

made tuncy worsteds, fancy cassimeres, 

meltons, dress goods, ete. 


1340 Worsted W eaver would like posi- 

tion in a small mill at moderate sal- 
ary; experience as fixer and in cloth room. 
Age 88, married. Knowles and Crompton 
looms; references good. 


1008 Wants boss job in flannel mill. 
Northern New England preferred, 
also a good man for dresser or fixer, bas 
worked on flannels, serges, cheviots, fancy 
dress goods. Is 34, married. 
1385 Worsted or Weolen Weaver 
wwe =of fancy worsted and woolen mens’ 
wear and novelty dress goods. Has held 
— in leading N. E. and Phila. mills. 
ixpert on Crompton & Knowles looms: Best 
references. Age38; married. Can start at 
once. 
1313 Weolen Weaver. First class 
Aw references, and experience on fancy 
cassimeres, kerseys, beavers, dress goods, 
etc. At present not employed, for good rea- 
sons. Age44. Married. 
140 Worsted Weaving Overseer with 
12 years’ experience as overseer, de- 
signer, and scperintendent. Has tried an- 
other business for a few months and now 
wants to go back to the mill. Excellent 
references, habits all right. A_ skillful 
weaver and manager, Age 33, married, 
American 


COTTON WEAVERS, 


1242 Overseer Cotten Weaving. 
“—< Familiar with plain cloths, sateens, 
fancy checks and stripes, box looms and 
dobbies, References. Age 43; married. 
One weaver, one twister in familv. 
1425 Overseer, Cotton Weaving. 
~ Age 388. Married. At present em- 
loyed in large Mass. mill where he has 
een for 7 years as overseer. Worked on 
all kinds of goods and is well experienced, 
American. Refers to past and present em- 
ployers. 


‘ 
1380 overseer’s position for 5 \ears in 
Mass. mill, but now out because of change 
in management. A man of well-known 
ability. Age 48; married,American. One 
ofthe best weavers in New England. Will 
go South to a good position. 
1373 Overseer Cotten Weaving. A 
~ man with especially good oppor- 
tunities to gain wide experience in large 
Mass. mills; now second hand, having work 
ed up from band boy. American, age 29, 
married; best of references. 


1226 Overseer of Cotton Weaving. 
ad Age 80; married. Accustomed to 
sheetings, shirtings, twills, drills, fancies 
and quilts. Can take place atonce. Refers 
to present and past employers. 
1353 Overseer Cotton Weaving, who 
has worked up trom fixer to over- 
seer in good mills, wants position paying 
$3.00 or more. Scotch, age 29; experience on 
all kinds sheetings and sateens. 
1334 Jacquard and Dobby Weaver 
and designer on Knowles machines. 
8 years’ experience in this position. At 
present employed and can furnish excellent 
references. Age 38; married. 





Overseer Cotton Weaving. Heid 





DYERS. 


1415 Dyer. Now out of work on account 
“ of the mill being stopped. Aged 30, 
and married. Willstart forsmall pay. Ac 
customed to Beavers, Broad and Carriage 
cloths, Repellents, fancy Ca*simeres, Raw 
Wool and Cotton, light shades or piece dyes. 
Refers to past employers. 
1346 Chentist or Salesman. Graduate 
. Creteld Textile School, colorist for 
German manufacturers, and since em. 
pore. for 3 years in this country as color- 
st. Young man, single. 
Dyer. 


9 
1420 wool and Cotton Hosiery. 


class man. 

1426 Dyer, silk orcotton. Age 45. Mar- 
a“ ried. Italian. Learned trade in 

France. Has worked 23 years in this country 

in good mill Refers to past employers. 


1427 Second Mand Cotten Piece 

-_ Dyer. Age 38. Married. Worked 
on canton flannels, sateens, drills, ducks and 
all kinds cotton piece goods. Was 12 years 
in one mill as second hand. At present em- 
ployed but can leave at once. Well recom- 
mended. 


1327 Skillful Dyer with experience 
» on raw cotton and wool, indigo 
blue vats, slubbing, worsted and woolen 
yarn, piece dyeing on ladies’ dress goods 
and men’s suitings. Age 45; married. First 
class references from good mills. 


1355 W col and worsted Dyer, a young 

“ man with 5 years’ training by one + 
the best dyers at one of the largest mills in 
N.E. Experience on worsted and woolen 
cheviots, clays, worsteds, suitings, cloak- 
ings, beavers, dress goods, carriage cloths, 
yarn, glubbing, wool. Now boss dyer. Good 
reasons for desiring a change. 


1292 Weolen Dyer with experience 
. also in mixes, piece dyes, rage, bosi- 
ery, black cotton, waste and shoddy. Has 
held boss job several years. Age 34; mar- 
ried. Very good references. 


22 years experience dyeing 
A first 





FINISHERS. 


1428 Overseer of Napping. )oung 
as man just out of position because 
his mill stopped making fleece lined under- 
wear. Experience on French machines and 
Davis & Furber cloth and knit nappers. 
Can refer to leading Mass. mill men for 
whom he has worked. Will go west. Single. 


1359 Weolen Finisher of a)) kinds of 
007 woolen goods; 20 years in charge, at 
three leading mills. At present out of em- 
ployment; expects $4.00aday. Age 45, mar- 
ried ; references first class. 


1330 Expert Finisher with 10 years’ 
un experience in European mills. Can 
do perfect work on highest grade cassi- 
meres, serges, cheviots, kerseys, worsteds, 
astrachans. Age 34; married. German, 
speaks English imperfectlv. 


1 437 Finisher wants to change present 
rob job tor one paying $2.50 or more. 
Has had a wide experience fora young man. 
Has worked on many kinds of machines and 
has good references. Single. Age 30. 


998 Worsted or olen 





Woolen Finisher. 

One of the best men in the country. 
Age 36; married. English. Has had charge 
of the leading mills in this countrv. His ex- 
perience covers woolen and worsted men’s 
wear, also ladies’ dress goods, overcoatings, 
cloaking,etc. Understands the new German 
finish applicable tor dress goods up to eight 
ounces. By stiffening on the back this finish 
makes single warp filling goods equal to 
two-ply. 
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KNITTERS. 


1435 Boss Knitter. Underwear, astra 
“ khans, stockinet, rubber linings, 
Efficient workman on circular spring 
Age 36. Married 


Kuitting Overseer. Wide expe 
rience. Age 36. Married. Has 
worked on fleece lined underwear, eider 
downs, stockinet, jerseys, etc. Familiar 
with spring needle circular machines. First 
class references. 
1274 Hosiery superintendent wants po- 
on sition; married. Long experience 
on men’s, women’s and children’s woolen 


hosiery. 
1405 Boss Mnitter. Young man with 
“ good knowledge of knit goods. Al 
on circular ribbers. Thoroughly experi- 
enced on mittens, leggings and golf hose. 
owns 8 machines. Can bring best of refer- 
ences from large concerns. Desires position 
with good house. 
1410 Mnitting Machine Fixer. Young 
man who wants to gain large experi- 
ence in this line desires a position in the 
Eastern or Central states. Is expert on 
many kinds of machines, Leggings, bicycle 
hose, gloves, mittens, etc. igbly recom 
mended as to character and ability. 
1362 Boss Rib Kaitter, young man, 
v= now second hand in fleece lined un- 
derwear mill in New York State wants to 
advance. Very highly spoken of by present 
employers as to both ability and character. 
Could change on short notice. 
1342 Mosiery or Underwear Supt. 
. A practical knitter familiar with 
latch, spring needle, and sewing machines; 
nearly 15 years superintendent of New Eng 
land ‘hosiery mill. at present shut down. 
Good manager; references first-class. Age 
47; married. 


ete 
needle machine. 


1317 





DESIGNERS. 


1 13] Woolen Designer or Superin- 
4; : 
tenvent. Young man, at present 
employed, desires to secure a position as 
above. Has been assistant superintendent 
of 18 set mill making fancy cassimeres and 
worsteds. Single. References show him to 


be a man of good ability. 

125° Color Designer or Woolen Super 
“YY intendent. Age 89. Good, steady 

reliable man. Refers to past employers. 


1411 Assistant Supt. or Designer die 
sires nosition. Thoroughly practi 
cal, having had experience from picker to 
loom in one of the best N. E. mills. ‘Has de- 
signed both single and double cloths in 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Good 
references. 
1259 Weolen Designer or Supt., 10 
~~ years’ experience on meltons, ker- 
seys, beavers, and dress goods. Thorough 
knowledge of color mixing and picking out. 
Best of references from past positions. Age 
39, single. 
1397 Cotton Designer or Weaver. 
oJl A young man with unusual oppor- 
tunities and experience in England, now hold 
ing a position in aleading mill in Connecticut, 
desires to advance. Refers to several prom. 
inent mill men and would make a progressive 
designer for a mill running on Jacquards, 
Lappet or Lenos. 
1275 Designer or assistant. Age 25; 
married A good man on cotton or 
worsted fancy dress goods. Jacquard and 
box looms. 
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ried. 
cheviots, dress goods and cassimeres. 
refer to past employers. 


Asst. Superintendent or De- 


signer wants position. Age 83; mar 
Worked on cloakings, faney worsteds, 
Can 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1436 Boss Dresser. At present out of 
e work because mil! is running slack. 
Experience covers a large line of goods on 
D. & F. and Cleveland machines. Would 
start at $2.25 a day if work was steady. 
26. Single. A very reliable young man. 


Age 


1255 Felts. The advertiser has a thor 

“~~ ough, practical knowledge of all the 
details connected with the manufacture of 
paper makers’ felts and jackets; especially 
adapted for fast running machines; good 
reason why he is now in the market; recom 


mended by past employers. 

1282 Foreman Roller Covering and Belts 
at seven years, and four years foreman 

in large mills. Excellent references. A re- 

liable young man. 


1229 


ae 


Dresser. Overseer of woolen 
dressing. Age 30. Men’s wear and 


dress goods. Good references. 
1228 Shearer. Wants position as over 
aac . 
seer of shearing. Good man on cas. 
simeres, worsteds, unions and cheviots, 


Age 25; married. References. 

1301 Book-keeper and Paymaster. 
» Young man of the very highest char- 

acter desires to move away from the Atlan. 

tic coast, on account of his health. Best 

references from his present and former em 


ployers. 
1393 Practical Chemist. Experience 
vu covers three years in English and 
German textile schools and 17 years in New 
England mills, bleacheries and print works. 
Has practical knowledge of all departments 
of a bleachery, and would accept position in 
the South. Age 39; married; American. 
1381 Cloth Examiner. Worsteds or 
eK woolens. German, age 5), single. 
Man of high character, 9 years in one of the 
leading N. E. mills and also in large N. Y. 
clothing houses. Best of references. 
1 5° Na Overseer of Slashing, Spooling, 
un warping and drawing, a nan who 
thoroughly understands his business and has 
excellent habits, well recommended from 


leading millx. Age 42; married. 
1379 Overseer, Cloth Room. Out of 
YI work because of change in manage 
ment, A man with first-class record and 
wide experience. Refers to several prom. 
inent mill men. Age 39; married, American, 
1335 Loom Fixer or Second Hand. 
VU Knowles and Crompton looms, fancy 
’ 
worsteds and cassimeres, dress goods. Ger- 
man; Protestant; age 37, married. Has 
been employed in good mills and is very 


well recommended. 
1372 Wool Sorter. Young man with 
vt excellent training in R.{. mill. Will 
start at $2.00a day. Refers to past employers. 
1363 Twisting, Spooling, Warping 
vv overseer. Experience on single and 
twisted yarns up to 2/100s in one of the best 
New England mills. Now employed as assis- 
tant; yous man, but is confident that he 
could satisfactorily fill overseer position. 


1399 Master Mechanic with experi- 
““ _ence from bench work up to fore- 
man. Has worked in cotton mill and cotton 
machinery works. First-class workman, 
Can get the best results from power plant 
and machinery. 
1404 Chief Engineer and Machinist. 
A man who is fitted by education 
and experienc to take charge of a large 
plant. ell acquainted with all kinds of 
mill machinery. Has hadcharge of erection 
of steam, water and electrical plants, pump 
ing machinery and cotton mill equipment. 
Would be an excellent man to superintend 
the erection of a new plant and economical! 
operation of same. 





PATENTS, ETC 


Patents. 


Continued from page 22.) 

Wnitted Garment Blank. 609,694. D. 
McGenniss, Easthampton, Mass., assignor 
of one-half to Oren C. Burt, same place. 

Kaitting Machine, Burr-Holder At- 
tachment. 609,594. H. V. H. Smith, Nor 
folk, Va., assignor to Tompkins, Brothers, 
Troy, N. Y. 

Knitting-“Mlachine Needle. 
Wood ward, Manchester, N. H. 

Loom for Weaving Fringes. 
J. Ferguson, Dundee, Scotland. 

Leem for Weaving Tufted Fabrics. 
609,638. E.Tymeson, Yonkers, N. Y., assign 
ortothe Alexandec Smith & Sons Carpet 
Co., same place. 

Loom for Weaving Looped-pile Fa- 
brics. 610,563. G.H. Sargent, R. H. Coupe, 
and Benjamin Walker, Bingley, England. 

Loom Take-up Mechanism. 610,636. J. 


609,566. 8. 


610,391. 


H. Northrop, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
the Draper Co., same place and Portland, 
Me. 
Looms, Knife-sled Motion for Plush 
610,711. John Killars, Stoning 


or Velvet. 
ton, Conn. 

Loom Reed. 610,011. E. Adamson, Paw. 
tucket, R. I., assignor to the Excelsior 
Loom Reed Works, Incorp., same place. 

Mercerizing Apparatus. 610,619. 
Wyser, Aarau, Switzerland. 

Spindles, Apparatus fer A'pplying 
Cop-tubes to. 610,605. Eduard Herzog, 
Erlach, Austria-Hungary. 

Spinning Machine Twist Indicator 
610,552. J.T. Meats and T. W. Dean, Taun 
ton, Mass., assignors to the Mason Machine 
Works, same place. 

Spindle and Bearing. 
Draper, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to the 
Draper Co., same place and Portland, Me. 

Spindle and Bearing. 609,755. G. O 
Draper, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to the 
Draper Co., same place and Portland, Me. 

Spindle and Bearing. 609,759. G. 0. 
Draper, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to the 
Draper Co., same place and Portland, Me. 

Spindle and Searing. 609,760. G. O. 
Draper, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to the 
Draper Co., same place and Portland, Me. 

Spinning and Doubling Frame, Ring. 
610,106. G. H. and W. Tonompson, Rochdale, 
Shaw, England. 

Spooling or Quilliag Machine, Thread. 
610,162. R. Atherton, Paterson, N.J. 

Tabular Woven Fabric. 610,462. B. L. 
Stowe, Jersey City, N. J. 

Tabular Woven Fabric. 
Stowe, Jersey City, N. J. 

Tentering Machine, 609,574. F. 1. Dana, 
Providence, R. t., as+ignor to the Thomas 
Phillips Co., same place. 

Wool, Gill-box for Preparing. 
J. Smita and W. Holdsworth, 
England. 

Woven Fabric. 
delphia, Pa. 

Weaving Needle. 
Michigan City, Ind. 

Weaving Thread. 
Michigun City, Ind 


609,757. G. O 


610,463. B.L. 


610,774. 
Halifax, 
610,051. R. H. Hey, Phila- 
609,450. E. Morris, 


609,451. E. Morris, 


Facts and Gossip. 


Chester The parties 
who pur- 
plant ut 
have de- 


-Pennsylvania, 
represented by A. B. Geary, 
chased the Paterson Mills 
Sheriff's sale, a few weeks ago, 
faulted in payment of the purchase 
money and the cash deposit been 
forfeited. ‘The sheriff seized the property 
and in due time it will be sold again. : 


has 


—Pennsylvania, Parker’s Ford. It is re- 
ported that Wismer, Heistand, Booth & 
Co., Ltd., manufacturers of seamless hos 
iery, will remove their plant to Potts- 
town, Pa. They have at present 12 knit 
ting machines. Arthur Booth is superin- 
tendent; H. Heistand, treasurer. 


Judg- 
Franklin- 
tobert 


—~Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
ment has been entered by the 
ville Dye Works, Ltd., against 
Blood on a judgment note for $4,000. 


Pottstown. Wismer, 
Co., Ltd., confirm our 
recent report of their removal to this 
place from Parkerford. They will have 
30 knitting machines and employ 75 hands 
A new building will be put up. 


Pennsylvania, 
Heistand, Booth & 


*Pennsylvania, Pottstown. We have 
previously reported that Wismer, Heist- 
and, Booth & Co., Ltd., manufacturers of 
seamless hosiery, were to remove to this 
place from Parkerford. This is now con- 
firmed by their purchase of a lot on 
which building will be erected at orice, 
30x50, two stories high 


Pennsylvania, Quakertown The mill 
of the Eagle Silk Co., at this place, was 
sold on Aug. 29th, to Charles Poe, for 
$670. This includes t two-story brick 
building, 45x120, steam plant, dynamo, 49 
silk looms and 9 carding machines. 


Pennsvivania, Philadelphia. The 
Phoenix Mills Co., of Chester, have 
bought, through Edward Jefferson & 
Bro., the carding and combing machinery 
formerly operated by the ridge Mills by 
Lobley & Alberzetti. Drawing and spin- 
ning remains at the Bridge Mills and has 
been bought by Mrs. Sarah Humphreys 
who will operate the plant in its present 
location. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. J. Whittle 
retires from the firm of Whittle & 
Leavers, 2509 Knorr St. Mr. Leavers will 
continue the manufacture of cotton hos- 
iery in a new location on Girard Avenue, 
west of Seventh. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia The ma- 
chinery business of J. K. Lamb has been 
incorporated under the flaws of New Jer- 
sey with a paid-up capital of $10,000. The 
name of the concern will be J. K. Lamb 
Textile Co. 

*Pennsylivania, South Easton At a 
meeting of the stockholders of the Phil- 
lipsburg Silk Mill Co., of Phillipsburg, N 
J., held Aug. 30th, it was decided by a 
vote of %55 to 50 to move the plant to 
South Easton and that a building be 
erected for the purpose with money sub- 
seribed by residents of Easton and South 
Easton. After the meeting a number of 
stockholders. who are opposed to the re- 
moval of the mill, decided to hold a meet- 
ing to arrange for making application for 
an injunction to restrain their moving 
away from Phillipsburg, as the stock was 
subscribed by Phillipsburg parties with 
the understanding that the mill would be 
located at that place 
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TEXTILE DESIGN 


TAUGHT BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Senda for Prospectus. 





GAVEY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF TEXTILE DESIGN, 


P.O. Box 222. 


Brooklyn, N. WY. 





FOR SALE. 


On Nov. 9, 1898, at noon, all the Real Estate 
and Machinery ot the Peabody Mills, New- 
buryport, Mass., unless previously disposed 
of, consisting of 116,112 sq. ft. of Jand, situ- 
ated on Federal and ater Streets, with 
buildings all of brick in good condition, 
with a floor space of about 110.000 sq. ft., not 
including atore houses, etc., and containing 
34,000 spindles, 768 looms, with steam power 
and all the necessary machinery for the 
manufacturing of cotton cloth, all in excel- 
lentorder. For farther information, apply 
at 78 Chaun ty St.. Room 55, Boston, or upon 
the premises, 





Underwear Finisher. 


WANTED: —A finisher for woolen and 
worsted underwear. Mus have special -x- 
perience in wet finishing and tinting. Ad 
dress, Inf. Dept., Textile World. 





Hosiery Finisher. 


WANTED:—A finisher for a hosiery mill 
in the west. Address, Inf. Dept., Textile 
World. 





Hosiery Machine Fixer. 


WANTED:—A machine fixer for a seem. 
less hosiery mill Pay $2 perday. Address, 
Inf. Dept., Textile World 





Hosiery Mill For Sale or To Let! 


A new plant, capacity 100 dozen per day. 


Water Power To Let, 400 H. P., with 
excellent buildings. 


Ww. K. DANA, Westbrook, Maine. 





Expert German Finisher Wanted. 


A man who is thoroughly acquainted 
with German finishing machinery and 
German finishing methods. Prefer one 
with a thorough knowledge of machin- 
ery. One who can operate as well as de- 
sign and furnish information. Address in 


confidence, 
G. F. care of Textile World. 





Position Wanted by Chemist. 


Young man, college graduate, and has 
and experience as assistant superintendent 
of bleaching, printing an4 dyeing. Address 
P. 166, care of Textile World. 


MULE FITTER 


Wants a position to set up or repair cotton 
and woolen mules. Address, P, 167, care 
Textile World. 





WOR. SPINNING RING CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





Facts and Gossip. 


—Rhode Island, Mapleville. 
ville Mill property 


The Maple- 
has been sold at auc- 
tion to Wm. Legg, agent, for $25,000. The 
only other bidder was Mr. Lester of the 
Centredale Worsted Mills. The property 
has been idle since the tire in April. Be- 
fore that it was operated by the Maple- 
ville Woolen Co., in which Joshua Per- 
kins, William Legg and others were in- 
terested. The property 
mill, 100 acres of land, a number of dwel- 
lings, tenement houses, ete., and price 
paid was very low There was a mort- 
gage of $19,000 on the property. 


-South Carolina, Clemson College J 
Hi. M. Beaty has been appointed head of 
the textile department of Clemson Col- 
lege. Mr. Peaty has lately been super- 
intendent of the Norris Cotton Mills, 
Cateechee, 5. C. and formerly of the Ca- 
tawba Mills at Chester. He is a South- 
erner by birth and education and has had 
good technical and mechanical training, 
and ought to be a good man for the 
place, 


consists of 6 set 


—*South Carolina, Whitney. Increase 
in capital stock of the Whitney Mfg. Co. 
from $190,000 to $266,000 was made March 
Ist, 1898, but the company informs us that 
an addition is not contemplated now. 
The mill now contains 17,440 spindles and 
674 looms. 





SPECIALS 





The Administrators of the Estate of 
Edward (, Thayer offer 


FOR SALE THE FOLLOWIAG PROPERTY 


In Ashuelot and Winchester, New Hampshire. Worsted 


Milt No 1. 
Main building 164x40 feet brick, 
ell 84x28 feet, wood, three stories, 
dry finishing room and machine shop 116x20, 
brick; engine room, blacksmith shop and steam 
room 40x24, brick; dye lh ind drying 
room, SUx36, brick he ms are 
connected and ntain tl following machinery: 
Nine sets of cards 48-inch Lombard make; two 
sets cards 48-inch Cleveland make; finisher ) 
ecards all 60 stands; the best roved 
condensers, Davis & I Sarke 
clothing all in good mdition 
The first breakers are all oa pped 
well feeds, mostly new, tw traver 
eylinder grinder 

Spinning Room Nine 
operating 300-spindle ea 
Johnson & B tt make 400 spindles ¢ 

Weave Room Fifty-six full faney Cr 
and one pattern loom 
Room [wo finishing shears, Parks 
two cropping Pa ks «& 

fulling mills, Orange 
flange rollers Adams 
eact Orange 


Mill No. 1- 


four stories; 


ibove 


Sls 


Davis & I 
I mules; twe 
Asse i 
ympton 
looms 
Finishing 
& Woolson make; 
Woolson make; six 
two fulling mills 
four washers ) 
eight single-a r double-a 
one net gig and two st m gigs, Orang 
eylinder press, Woonsocket make; one cloth-meas 
uring machine, Windle make; one folding and 
rolling machine, Windle make; two brushes 
One engine, Corliss make, 80 H.P.; machi 
shop, with turning lathe and blacksmith shop 
all complete. Above machinery operated by two 
independent : 1 
ameter and one 
Dye House 
three four-string 
two extractors 
plete; extra 
heuse (wood) 
two dusters, 
penter shop (wo 
with planers, 
extra wheel 
bollers, one five-foot s 
foot tubular, all Cambr 
(brick) 100x40, four 
three dressing ma¢ hines, 1 
all Cleveland make. Office (b 
(wood) 100x26 Storeh« near railroad, 
One brick boarding fur ied; one 
tenement brick block; one four-tene 
block: nice residence for intendent 
houses ntaining 38 teneme wood 
one mowing and one pasture 


} 
shears 
make 
make; 
make 
ting gig 


make one 


ne 


four 
40x24, 
ext fi 
40x30 
bencl 
use 
eel alm 
dg re make 
Dressing 
wling mé 
34x20 
use 
use, nis 
super 


nts; two 


blacksm 

chiner 

building (wood) 82x25, two 
ning four sets ma 


mbard make 


Mill No. 2. Main 
and one-half st« 
chinery lap 
one set Cleveland 
ers and forty-inch 

self-operating 

attachment; 

two 200-spindle f 
(wood) 40x35 feet, two st 
finishing shear, one cropping she 
eylinder press, seven gis th 
two two-string washers ne 
water wheel and one four-foot 
Picker house (brick) 46x26. One 
one lumper, one duster om 
honse, 50x20; one boarding | 
houses, containing eight ten 
with 25 plain looms Da i 
Plant for gas lighting, 5Springhe d 
tric clock system for watchman; 
desks in office; one set of I 
make, sprinklers and all 
cellent condition. F nd ther we 

s o yar es desiring 
furnished Rs My Series errnan - 

Batchelder, eae N 
and parties desiring may 
property, without conferring with thi 
trators, upon application to party 
of the mills at Ashuelot, N. 


ries cont 
three 
make; 
finisher 
spinning 
three 240-spi 


‘inist 


ndl 
ng 


ns 


ames I 


ubular 
Kitson 
20x20 


five 


use; 


plicatic _ 
or A I 
trators 


th 
the 


~ EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., 
Machinery, 


28 Strawberry Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 


AGENTS FOR 


J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Spinning 


SOLE 


Boggella Cork Rollers tor and 


Drawing. 


ting, Hang- 
Ma- 


chinery Stee] in all sizes from 6 1-2 ine} 
to 316 inch diameter, cut any 
Cold Rolled Rounds, Squa: es, Flats 
Decagons, and all shapes finished to 
thing in be shipped at onc 
without a rival and our prices the lowest o 
Telephone 314, South Boston 


COMPRESSED STEEL SHAFTING WORKS, 
Seuth Boston, 8 aa-. 





“nyt 


He xa bar 


readine 8 to 





WM. SLADE CLARK, 
Manufacturers’ Agent, 


7024 Girard Builaing, 
Accounts Solicited. PHILADELPHIA 


Highest References. 





NEW PATTERNS 


of all kinds of textile novelties (French, 
English amd German) supplied by Sea. 
son’s Subscription at moderate rates, or in 
single parcels of 100—300 new patterns as- 
sorted as required, for $10 per parcel. 

= lress full particulars asto styles wanted 


A. SMITH, 89 Rue Turenne, 


PARIS, FRANCE. 





FOR SALE. 


A seven set woolen yarn mill. situa ed at 
Braintree, ten miles from Boston, on the 
N. Y.N. H. & H. R. R. Steam ard water 
power. Business ertablished in 1831. Piant 
now running. For further part:culars, in 


quire of 
T. KING, Assignee, 


28 Equitable Bidg, : Boston. 





DANIEL S. PRATT, 
180 Summer Street, BOSTON, 


ROOM 24. 
851 Calle Piedad, Buenos Aires. 
SOUTH AMERICAN WOOLS, 
- Personally Selected .. 


Grated to the Standard of U. S. Markets. 
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The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘‘ Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 
perfect delivery to knitting machines 


without rewinding. 


ea We. See 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


3: Baw | 


re 


226 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 
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Were? How? Way? Who? 


Where can we get such a machine? 
How can we produce that effect, or color, or fabric? 


Why does this machine run badly, and what can I 
do to fix it? 


Who makes such and such fabrics? 
e@eeee 


Such questions and scores of similar ones are constantly arising, and our 
Questions and Answers Department undertakes to answer those relating to 


textile matters, free of any charge, to the best of its ability, and invites such 
correspondence from subscribers. Address the Boston office. 


TEXTILE WORLD, 
620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 








YARN DEPARTMENT. 


Eastern Yarn Market. 


Cotion Yarn: Spinners are running 
on orders for heavy weights in 1/10s, 
1/lls and 1/12s, 


ribbed 


mostly for heavy 
The 
has run mostly on white yarn the past 
still holds 
its own although prices are very low. 
This 


the surface and 1/8s to 1/6s for back- 


ribbed work 


underwear. 


Plush underwear 


season. 


work takes colored mixes for 


ing yarn. The yarn used is mostly 


single roving, Southern yarn, and 


prices are very low. The 2-ply trade 


is good in some sections and poor in 
others. The woolen mills in Pascoag, 
using this class of 


little 


yarn, are buying 


The light-weight under- 


about to 


very 
wear trade on balbriggan is 
placed 

The 
good run and con 


start up and orders will be 

soon for 1/18s, 1/20s, and 1/24s. 
knitters expect a 
tracts will be placed in good amounts. 
This also applies to both balbriggans 
and to the ribbed mills which make 
light-weight garments. We note that 
the cop yarn knitters are imitating all 
wool shirts, as to color, and we find 
many mills manufacturing solid tans, 
ete. ‘The fine underwear knitters_are 
placing orders extensively, and are 
One large 


who had last 


anticipating a good run 


maker of balbriggans, 
season a good run, expects to make 
three or four times as many shirts the 
This is a_ two- 


coming season. 


threaded garment using 1/40s combed 
Egyptian. The knitters of lisle yarn, 
both Allen 
cotton, are placing orders extensively 


from the Egyptian and 
and expect good orders for the com- 
2/42s, 


trust is 


The sizes used are 
The 
still in evidence and the prices are 


ing season. 


2/ 44s, 2/50s and 2/55s. 


among the 


The commis- 


fairly well maintained 
large Eastern spinners. 
sion houses selling this class of yarn 
are obliged to have other yarns to sell, 
from mills which are not in the com- 
Yarn from such mills is of- 


fered from % to 1 cent under combi- 


bination. 


knitters will give 


trial in order to 


nation prices, and 


this yarn a careful 
make the cheaper yarn work if possi- 
ble The 


are beginning to feel the good effects 


manufacturers of hosiery 


of the tariff, and look for a good sea- 
first of the 


heavy-weight 


business after the 


son's 
year, when the season 
starts in. The price of yarn is lower 
today than it will be again for some 
tine to come. 

Worsted been 


Yarn: Spinners have 


securing orders at prices which are 


low compared with the price of wool. 
We ear of one 


orders for 


salesman who has fig- 


ured on several hundred 


thousand pounds of yarn, but who 


was unable to book an order on ac- 


count of the low standard of values. 


There is no doubt of a growing de 


mand for better cloth, all worsted, of 


about medium value Cotton-Wors- 


teds, with a percentage of wool, are 


not selling, and this class of cloth is 
suffering severely. One mill we hear 


of, with 110 looms, had secured or- 


ders for only 135 pieces up to August 
another mill had secured 


Some of the 


20th, and 


but 400 pieces. mills 


manufacturing three percentage cot- 
ton and worsted will shut down unless 
The 
cloth 
men, as 
They 


have the coloring of the cotton yarn 


more orders are forthcoming. 


manufacturers of this class of 
ure a disappointed lot of 
they anticipated a big business. 
used in this work, down to a science, 
as they guarantee the colors to stand 
as fast as wool. This cotton-worsted 
business has degenerated to an all- 


cotton worsted, and in a degree ex- 


plains the depression in the worsted 
yarn trade. We 
New York 


has sold, 


large 
which 
light- 
worth 


hear of one 
commission house 
during the 


weight season, over $3,250,000 


present 


of cotton-worsteds, which has not one 
them. They 
were sold for 20 cents per yard, % 


pound of worsted in 


eoods, 


and evidently were made on 


(Continued on page 131.) 
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Frank E, Patterson, Prest. Oscar W, Wood, Treas 


Germantown Spinning Co. 
COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 26s. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 


W. Warren Thread Works, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


HOSIERY AND SEAMING YARNS. 


Also Polished Threads. 


Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 
and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 








Chas. B. Cook, Pres. Arthur H. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 


SANFORD SPINNING CO. 


Fall River, Mass. 


32,000 Spindles. Weekly product, 65,000 
pounds 6s to 30s. 





From American Peelers and Egyptian Cottons. 


Solids, Mixtures, Bleached, Combed and Carded Fgyp. 
tians. Cops and Cones, 


Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 

Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, cnestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Continued from page 129. 


continue to 
manufacturing 


gingham looms. Serges 
sell 


them 


and 
also other 


placed 


well weavers 


and piece-dyed 


for 


wors- 


teds have orders large 
delivered dur 
March. 


and the 


amounts of yarn to be 


ing January, February and 


Prices secured have been low, 
that prices on 
yarn has reached the bottom. If 
always chronicle the suc- 
tell of 
large 


buyers feel the wors 
ted 
we cannot 
their 
mill 


buntings; 


mills, 
We 
has made a 


must 
that one 


cesses of we 


failures hear 


heavy loss on 


5000 yards were returned on account 


of color not holding, and also on ac 


count of the width not being satisfac- 


tory. This experience was predicted 


by us because of the inexperience of 
the cloth 
reauirements of 
this 


yarns 


knowing 
One 


not 
trade. 


and 
the 
work 


handling 
the 
concern 
largely 

and 


on 
of 
now 


purchased 
make the éloth, 
to sell the yarn 
the 


of 


to 
are trying 
have abandoned 
The 


yarn 


as they manu- 


facture. spinners French 
better 
the English 
not to 
market. 
the 


year. 


Spun in a 
than 


tem, 


are position 
running 
they 
demoralized 
all be 
of the 
manufacturers will, nex 
undisturbed of the 
of stockings, and 
much French Spun yarn. 

did last 
having anticipated their requirements, 
will forced to after 
outlook for spinners of 


those Sys- 


as have contend 


against a Knit- 
market after 
The 


xt season, 


ters will 


the 


on 
tirst hosiery 
have 
American 
will 
Many 
on 


control 
market need 
who 
not season, 


buy account, 


be buy 
the 
French System yarn is very 
deed. 
We quote: All 
2/50s $1.95, Half 
2/40s 95 cents. 


January. 
The 
bright in 


Australian, 2/40s, $1, 
Delaine, half Austra 
. Half blood, 2/40s 
to half 
to 72% 


Three-eighths blood, 2/20s 65 to 


2/14s to 


lian, 
8214 
blood 
cents, 


cents. Three-eighths 


serge yarn. 2/36s 70 


66 cents. 
62 


Good quarter, 59% 
cents. 
Woolen 


but few orders 


Yorn: Spinners are 
and the slack. 


Some orders have been placed by hos- 


getting 
mills are 
mills 


iery and some job spinning has 


been secured, but not enough to fur 


(Continued on page 133.) 


CATLIN & CO., 
YARNS. 


67 Chauncy St., 
216 Church St., 
206 Chestnut St., 


Boston 
New York. 
Philadelphia. 


ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 


FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY. 
54 Leonard &St., New Work. 


JAMES £. MITCHELL & (C0,, 
Commission Merchants. 

122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 
6 & S Summer St., Boston. 


Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


O.S. HAWES & BRO., 


wot YARNS, 


and 
HOSIERY 
Plies and Numbers. 
Emported Warns a Specialty. 


All 
82 and 84 BEDFORD ST., FALL RIVER, MASS. 














TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


| 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


wa és WARPS 


cOoL 
COTTON 
Nos. 68 to 30s, 
On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 
CONWAY. MASS. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBCLD AND CARDED COTTON 


49s and above. 
YARNS © in 
FITCHBURG, 


gue, WARPS 
E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 
mi ws YARNS 


__ PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
LINEN YARN  PGHTEE, 


Hughes Faweett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 








Colored Cotton, 





Flax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 

Jacquard Harness 

Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. 
respondence solicited. 


Linen Twines, 


Core 
Samples promptly furnished. 
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octets ORSWELL MILLS "=x" 





TT: reeked 
easel 


COMBED OR CARDED 


ON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 








Mercerized Cotton Yarn in two or more ply. Gives a per- 
manent lustre equal to spun silk. 


Novelty Yarns, Mohair Loops, Cotton Flake and Nub Yarns. 


High Crade Cotton Warps, in colors, on beams, in chain 
warps or in skeins, single or two-ply. 


Printers of Cotton, Wool, Worsted or Silk Yarns. 


WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 
Cotton Warps, errant 
Cohannet Mills, Pddy & Street, 


TAUNTON, MASS. YARNS WORSTED, 


Spinners of High Grade COTTON, 


HOSIERY YARNS pestacerios, WOOLEN, RR AIDS SPUN SILK. 


Selling Agents JAmEs E, MITCHELL & Co, 
Philadelphia and Boston. PROVIDENCE, RF. Ir. 


INDIAN ORCHARD Co., 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lustred Cotton Yarns. | Cotton Warps and Yarns 


In Various Colors and Twists. In Gray and all colors,single or 2, 3, 4 
and 6.piy, and Cable Cord. 


NOVELTY YARNS co.orep coTTon 


In Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in 
various patterns and colors. Machined, Carded or in Roving. 
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(Continued from page 131.) 
nish work to any extent to the spin- 
ners. We hear of 
manufacturing yarn for the 


one spinner busy 
rovern- 
ment. Shortly, spinners selling 2-ply 
yarn, will secure orders from knitters 
The 


many of 


demand 
knit- 
down. 


requiring these yarns. 


will be brisk as these 


ters stocks 
The government is 
much cloth 
from different 


have entirely run 
“turning down” 


which is being delivered 
mills and much of this 
cloth is being redyed and sold on the 
The 


cashmere mills are all badly off and 


market for what it will bring. 


have secured few, if any orders. We 


note that there is beginning to come 


forward for immediate consumption, 
thread waste, on which a duty of 20 
cents per pound is paid. We hear of 
one large waste dealer who has over 
hand 


contract, 


30,000 bags of noils on which 


have been delivered him on 
Merino 


good demand in London, but owing to 


wools in Europe continue in 
the smallness of the stocks available 
for sale by private parties, there has 
reported. 
State and 


fairly 


business 
New York 
running 


not been much 
The 


Connecticut are 


knitters in 
well 
and are stock at 
this 


made, and it looks as though many of 


placing orders for 
time, when tempting offers are 
the mills would be out of stock and on 
the market for more before Jan. Ist. 
The next season should bring forth a 
good 
which 


many of the mills 


business as 


ordinarily ordered woolen 
first 


largely in 


yarn the part of the year, pur- 


their re 
tariff and 


chased excess of 


} 


quirements under the low 


consequently did not: need 
that time. 
mills which purchased yarn last year 
for the 


take one 


yarn at 
Also it is a fact that many 


heavy-weight season did not 


pound of the yarn ordered, 


and many spinners who thought they 


had orders to run them the whole 


season have not run more than three 


months’ time. It is a curious way 


buyers have of placing orders at this 
time. Orders are secured more freely 
in the West, and the 
their contracts in December and Jan- 


uary in New York, while in the Hast 


buyers place 


(Continued on page 135.) 


Colchester Millis, 
SPINNERS OF 
Mule Spun Cotton 

Hosiery Yarns 
A. D. SALKELD, 
& SS Franklin St., 
NEW YORK. 

ting B. B. Smalley, 
Thos. F. Patterson, F. E. Snow 
Receivers Colchester Mills. 


WOOLEN AND MERINO 
cycle and Golf 


f A R N S ® Goods in all shades 


For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmond. 0 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


All grades Woolen, Mixed and Merino 
yarns. 
15 SETS CARDS. 


EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMINSTER. - MASS. 
A. HERBST. J. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


Successors to Kershaw Worsted Co. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2lst & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ALBERT R. ELSASSER, 
Clifton Worsted Millis. 


Lustre Worsted Roving «»«Yarns 


A SPECIALTY. 
MILLS: ADDINGHAM, DEL. CO. PA. 
C. MOORE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines of al) kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


§.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET STS., 
Fhiladeiphia. 


EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


530 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK. 


Plain and Gassed Cotton Yarns, 


HOIMERY COTTON YARNS, 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns (‘Simile). 


COTTON WARPS 


White or Colored. 
Toweling and Grain Bags. 


Sales in 
Charge of 





Special line for Bi- 




















Dana Warp Mill, 
WESTBROOK, MAINE. 
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SPINNERS OF 


FINE COTTON YARNS 


a 
yy OOOOaeoosooogn! 30s TO 100s. 


>! Gray, Bleached,or Colored. On 
cop, in skein on spools, 


=i COMPAN Y 
< | FINE YARNS cones or tubes. 


oo55 Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
’ In chain, etc, 


Spool Cotton and Seaming Thread. 


MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 95 Milk St., BOSTON. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTERLY, FR. I. 
Millis equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 plw cable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors. 


FLYER SPUN 


Mehair and Worsted 


YARNS. 


—| Mohair Plashes, 
. Worsted and Cotton Braids. 


D. COFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


—— ESTABLISHED 1861, —— 


——MONUMENT MItL.s,—— 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and_ 

Double and Twist, 
HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s, 
WARNS 


SOLIS : : BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Qolored and Bleached Yarns Furnished PAWTUCKET, B.I. 


any manner 









































A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 
paip-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 
the publishers. 
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Continued from page 133 
generally orders are not placed before 
New 
hand to 


June, July and August. These 
York 


mouth as goods are 


buyers purchase from 
wanted. In un- 
derwear, cash ‘houses buy goods and 
take a six per cent. discount and sell 
these goods in case lots to the larger 
stores for the same price as they buy 
without the discount for cash, and the 
discount is all that is 


six per cent. 


made in the transaction. 





Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


The yarn market has continued slow 
the past month, yet customers have 
taken old orders with fair promptness 
and regularity. 

Some prices have been reduced and 
occasionally a shortage in some num- 
ber has induced an advance in price; 
notably in 20/1 warps, which were ad 
vanced the past two weeks, % to %4 
cents a pound. 

The most staple yarns which are or- 
dinarily piled up by spinners when not 
filled up with orders, of course depre- 
ciate in dull times, until they get be 
low cost. 

The upholstery and woolen trade are 
still dull. 


about 


Some numbers are down to 
littie 
and 


and there is very 


their 


cost 
chance of getting lower, 
with the recent firmness in cotton, an 
advance in price is confidently looked 
for. We quote: 

WARPS. 
20/1 124 to 
22/1 
26s 
12/2 
14/2 
16/2 
20/2 
30/2 
40/2 

SKEIN. 

26/1 
20/1 . ‘ F . . 
19/1 . ‘ ‘ ‘ » 12 
4s to 10s soft . 104 to 11 
12/1 114 to 12 
12/2 ll to 114 
14/2 114 to 12 
20/2 13 to 134 
30/2 . ‘ , ‘ . 154 to 16 
40/2 . : . : . 21 to 224 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co , 


IROQUOIS MILLS. 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co., N.Y. 


BURNET & CO., 


24 George Sq., Glasgow, Scotland. 


_ All numbers and qualities of Cotton 
Yarns, specialties in 


*s 

Silkoline,” ‘‘Ramie” and Fancies; 
also bleached filling on long tubes. Turkey 
reds, etc. A BC Code used, Telegraphic 
address ‘‘Tenrub, Glasgow.” 


B. F. BOYER & CO., 


Successors to GEORGE SHIMER & BOYER, 


HOSIERY YARNS, 


In Wool, Merino and Worsted. 


COLF YARNS, 


In Wool and Worsted. Alsocarry a full line 


BUNDLE YARNS 


For the Jobbing Trade. 








MILLS AND OFFICE AT 
CAMDEN, - - 





8/3. ; ‘ 
10s double reeled 
16/3 
16/4 
16/2 
SOUTHERN CONES. 
6s to 8s, various qual. 11} 
LOs sé és 12 
12s ‘ ‘ 124 
l4s se “ 13 
16s “ “ 14 
20s +s ‘ 15 
22s “ a 15 
24s “6 +s 154 
268 “ se 16 
S0s sé sé LS 
SHUTTLE COPS. 
6s to 8s : . ; - 114 
12s. : ‘ ‘ se 
163 , ‘ ; : ~ 1 
96s. ‘ P . ‘ 
40s ; ; : ; . 18 to 
MIXED COLORED CONES. 
to 8s 
134 
14 


Continued on page 187. 
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a CROFT, SONS & Coa. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Avenue, 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


ee Ay ae 
i (eager ep pitibe Doth iid il dae mena a Tm Worsted 


wegen ail FINE FRENCH SPUN i im YARNS, 


ALL NUMBERS ; <n 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, == ©" Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Office and Millis: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


NOVELTY YARNS — of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 


ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 


CENAPPED YARNS of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns for 


Braids, etc. 








BRISTOL, Fm. I. 


Gage Compl Ce 
Vp WA pes a 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 








NWALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mills, Frankford, Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT ST... PHILA. 
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(Continued from page 135.) and the first series of combs which 
EASTERN COPS. are composed of toothed plates de- 

12s shuttle : : . 124 to 134 signed to exert a scraping action on 
14g « 13 to 14 the flax fibres both in front and latter- 
16s <* 3 l 
10s hosiery ; lt 
14s se ‘ . . lt 
‘ ] 

16 

l 


3 
4 to 144 ly. These combs are succeeded by a 
5 


to 134 series resembling those ordinarily used 
34 to 14 in hackling. Dust is removed from 
t to 144 
» to 154 
6 to 164 


16s 
20s 
248 


the flax and machine by an aspirator 
above the latter. 
A ——" Mercerized cotton acquires during 
Eastern skein % cent above cops. ; ee aa 
Be its production an increase of 4.5 to 5.5 
Eastern cones % to 1% cents above . : ; : 
per cent. in weight, this being due to 
cops. , : a 
ithe production of a_ hydrate. rhe 


Egyptian carded to 5 cents above : 7 , ’ 
formation of the hydrate C,,H,,O 


white. s . ‘ . 
: J H.O requires by theory an increase of 
Combed varn 4 to 5 cents above i 

o.00 per cent, 

carded. 

a a ‘ When cotton is mercerized under 

. . te j he fibre ar ars I ‘e "{ - 

A French exchange gives a very | ‘©mS!on the Mbre appears more trans 

ae: > . lucent ; Pe str 5 as 

flowery description of the Vallet- jucent and sone? " — sestrous, a8 

: 8 oo . : well as smaller in diameter than when 

Rogers new machine. This new appli- ized by | ; 

. . mercerize Vy immersion only, 

ance for serutching and hackling flax oN 

is mounted on a frame resembling that —Mercerized cotton exhibits a much 
of the ordinary hackling machines. All greater aflinitv for many mordants 
the details work ‘harmoniously and and dves than does the untreated fibre 
automatically without the intervention This increased affinity is no doubt par- 
of the attendants, their action being tially due to the greater absorptive 
consequently regular and ensuring power of mercerized cotton, but that 
perfection in working. A special ar- this is net the only cause is shown by 
rangement enables the machine to be the fact that the prepared cotton has 
instantly adjusted for treating any a definite affinity for certain bodies— 
kind of flax—coarse or fine—strong or .2., beta-naphthol—for which ordi- 
weak. To the scutcher is attached a ary cotton has no attraction what- 


hackler which completes the process, 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 
IN WHITE AND COLORS, 
MOHAIR LOOPS, KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
DRESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. 7. SKERRY «& w@., 47 LEONARD &47T., NEW YORK. 


THE PHOENIX MILLS CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Eine Worsted x ArNS. 


orrespondence So Samples furnished on application 
BosTON OFFICE: 620 atinntie Ave. MILLS: 10th & Ge ee n Ave., Phila. 
Rooms 10 and ll. Chester, Pa 
PHILA. OFFICE. No. 13 LETITIA ST. 


CEORCE SHIMER & SON, 


Spinners of Worsted Yarn for the Weaving and Knitting Trade, 
All kinds of Fancy Yarns for the Knitting Trade. 
5th and Erie Sts., Camden, N. J. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 





ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons +» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS: South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : #77, 479 and 451 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON, 


186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO, 


WILLIAM RYLE <& Caq., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description, Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 
64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.. - NEW YORK. 


G. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
ALBION 
DYE 2x>d BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 
DYERS of Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. BLEACHERS ot 


Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. Telephone Connection, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS, 











{ PATENT APPLIED FOR) Is the most permanent covering for 


all kind of buildings, Ready tor ap- 
plication. Write for samples and 
compare with other roofings. 


Guaranteed for 6 years when ay s per our specif ns. Catalogue Free. 


SPECIALTIES: 2 and sPy Re cali etek Building dnd Sheathing Papers, Asphal- 
tum, Pitch, Roof Paints, etc. 


ARMITACE MFC. CoO., Richmond, Va. 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


~~~~-Dyers and Finishers, 
OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Cotton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed CASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 


also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 


BLEAOHERS. 
FiInRTe cc Fost EaR CcoO., 


OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 
New York Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome St, 
WORKS: Taylor. Emerald and Adama St., Kensington, Philadelphia. Pa. 


Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Good 


» Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 
Linines, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and all 
descriptions of Dved Goods. 


NAPPING A SPECIALTY. 


Being equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines w 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French FiannelFinish. 


R., GREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCEHET, HR. I. 

















Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., 9 ven". 
COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


OFFICE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 
28 BAYLEY ST., PAWTUCKET, R. |. 





COCHRANE CHEMICAL CO., 


50 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ACIDS, AMMONIAS, ALUMS, SODAS 


Ama other Chemicals. 
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FAST COLORS 


for Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceeruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 











PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zinc Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KOECHL & 00. **isxe"Eorus”” 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING, HOFOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 N. Front St.; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 





New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE WOOD BZTTRACTS. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada for 
ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN-FABRIKATION, BERLIN. 


Specialties for Wool, Silk and Cottun. 


BENZO PURPURINE B, 48, 68; BRILLIANT PURPURINE R; BRILLIANT CONGO R, etc. 
CHROME FAST BLACK B, a new fast black for wool. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN ST. PHILADELPHIA: 124 ARCH 8ST. 
BOSTON: 117 HIGH ST. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 





Established 1834. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Lono Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 
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JOHN J. KELLER @& 00, 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





220 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl St., Boston. 





Aniline Colors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 


Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 
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Ww. J. Matneson & Co. ita. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN 0? ELBERFELD CO. 


40 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 


The Cheapest Fast Black for Wool. 





DYESTUFFS 





C. BISCHOFF & CO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 104 Broad St., Boston. 


Rhodamines, Patented. 
Alizarine Blacks, Patented. 





WITHOUT COST 


Bleachers can obtain all necessary 
information 
regarding 


Bleachin’ 


EROXIDE 
SopiuM. 


. THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO.. 


OFFICE: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 


Peroxide Works. B q t. 
Niagara Falls. Chicago, 4 N. Clark St. 





0.5. JANNEY & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF 


INDIGO, CUTCH, GAMBIER, SICILY SUMAC, ANILINES, ETC. 


AND DEALERS IN 


Dyecstufis, Extracts and Chemicals. 


Full Lines of Direct Colors for Cotton, and Acid Colors for Wool. 


* No. 70 Kilby Street, No. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
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SYKES & STREET, 


NEV Wont. 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 





| Aniline and Alizarine Colors. 
Aniline Oil and Salt. 


Dyewood Extracts, Etc. 
7. = we * 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 








Dyewood Extracts 2 Liquors, 


FLAVIN Bs. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


1383-2137 Front Street, - New Work. 





Established 1865. 


ANCHOR COLOR MANUFACTURINC CoO., 
IMPORTERS AND MANU ) 


UFACTURERS OF 


Alizarine and Mazarine Colors for Wool: Havana Colors tor Cotton; 
One-Dip Blacks and Blues, for Mixed Goods. 
New Belgium Blue, Archil, Cudbear, Colors of every description. 
ACID BLACKS, 
462-.4GG Cherry St., ~ New Work. 


OAKES MANUFACTURINC CoO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadeiphia. Atlanta. 








DYESTUFFS, ETC. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE, PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. CEUNCENNATIE. HA™MIELTON. 


Dvestuffs and Chemicals. 
Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 
Dry Alizarine. Caustic Potash. 
Phenocyanine, 


Direct Cotton Colors. “@C Colors. 
Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 











American —-_ 
Aniline Colors 


‘et Cotton, Wool and Silk. 





THE HANNA-SCHOELLKOPF CO., Philadelphia. 
The STONE & WARE CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MAFUFACTURERS 


Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, MILWKUKEE, 
Zurich, SWITZEREAND. 


NEW CHROME MORDANT 


(Amend Process) 








Saving in Steam 
Saving in Dyestuffs 
Saving in Weight of Fibre 
Improvement in Quality of Fibre 
Improvement in Colors 
Also Applicable to Silk. 


AMEND PROCESS CO., 205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


N. SPENCER Lapaz CO.: beh = 


Fast One-Dip Blacks on Cotton and Wool [| Un op hes ad ope pBeterwen sha 
Mixed Goods and Raw Cotton a specialty. | ately t and give a silk fin 


STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 


Duane St NEW YORK. 


DEXTRINE and GUMS, 2 “Bcc *° 
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WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF PURE 


LOGWOOD EXTRAGTS 


SPANISH TOWN, 
JAMACIA, W. I. 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, °°“SASESTS SSE SES oanapa. 





BOSSON & LANE, 


ANTI-CHLORINE 


FOR BLEACHING COTTON. 
NO ACID. WO SOAP. 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 


36 CENTRAL WHARF. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





S. J, COREY 


Stutz & Co., 


London; 
Co., Madras. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Fast Colors for Cotton, Wool and Silk. 
full particulars senton application. 
Extracts, Nubia ,One-Dip Fast 

Black for Woolens, Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer, &c. 
Ww. F. Stutz, Calcutta; and Williams & 


273 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Phthalein, Alizarine and other 
Shades matched and 
Indigo, Dyewoods and 


Agt.for 


DYESTUFFS 





THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO.,, 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 THe BoursE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Warehouse: 22 N. Front St., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


DYEWOODS 


PHILADEDPHIA. 


EXTRACTS. 


, Works: CHESTER, PA. 
LOGWOOD. 
STIC, 
BARK. 
BLACK DYE. 
CUTCH. 





Extracts of Indigo, 
Endigo Substitute. 
Bisulphite of Soda 
Peroxyde of Hydrogen. 


aitanrtee etn 9090 \ie 
a3 es 


gor” 


ne YOO’, 


Indigo Carmine. 
Indigotine, Retined and Reduced Indigo, 


a? 


\e 


. 
sg 
go®” a 
Fast Black. 
Acetate of Chrome. 
Pins h and Gambier Extracts. 
Colorless Sumac. — Sucrosine. 
Specialties: 
French Dressings and Finishings 
for Silk, Wool and Cotton. 





WEBSTER DYEWORKS, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


Also Dyers of Cotton, Worsted, Hosiery 
Yarns, Piece Goods, Raw Stock, etc. 


Address, P. 0. Box 604, WEBSTER, Mass. 


TH E SE RET of our popularity is no 
secret to our Customers, 
Experience has taught 


them that we give them better work and better service thas 
they can get elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, 
Dyers of all kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps, 


Jasper Street, above Cleartield Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Drying and Sulphur 
DYE STICKS House Poles of Natu: al 

Round Water Grown 
Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods 
in Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without 
knots, grades, tor Silk Dyeing. Our Woven 
Cedar Picket Fence, is the best und cheapest 
for Mills and ali enclosures. Manufactured 
by, prices and all information from 


E. M. HAEDRICH, 
314 Wainut St.. Philadelphia. 


1908 
N. FRONT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


MANYFACTURER DYER'S CLOGS 





A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 
paid-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 


the publishers. 
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BLEACHING © DYEING MACHINERY. 


SKY BLUING AND CUTTING MACHINES. 
CALENDERS, STARCH MANGLES, CALEN- 


DER ROLLS OF PAPER, COTTON AND 
7 HUSK. 


ANILINE BLACK MACHINES. 
CHROME DYEING MACHINES. 
ANILINE AGEING MACHINES. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS. 
PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHAS. R, EARLE, Pres. and Treas, M. W. GARDINER, Jr., Sec’y. 





THE LINCOLN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 


Mather & Platt’s Patent Self-feeding Tenters. 


BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDIGOS. 
54 to 70 Arch Street, - HARTFORD, CONN. 





New Bedford Copper Co., 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR .. 


Copper Printing Rollers 


We Guarantee Perfect Work, Prompt Shipment. 





Perforated Copper. | RILEY'S Orit MACHINES 


For Wool Washing | PATENT  Fotoinc 


and Rinsing Boxes. - ‘ 
For all kinds of Gray or Finished Stuffs 
Perforated Duster Woolens, Worsteds, ete. ’ 


a peony a co, | CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. s , 80%. 


New York and Providence. ¢ AgEnrs. 


Garwood, > 
N. Y. Office, 123 Liberty St. 





The 
TANKS. — (0. 


All Kinds | 
and Sizes | 
For FACTORIES, | 
DWELLINGS, | 
AND FARMS. | 


Steel Towers for Tanks | 


a specialty. 
CYPRESS aoe ee 
ACTORY. 
FEED MILL CO., 
CHALLENGE WIND MILL & APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 


195 High Street, Boston, Masa. 
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THE REMOVAL OF 


S'TEAWoOo 


AND THE 


DRYING 


OF ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 


SUCCESSFULLY ACCOMPLISHED 


NposToN. THE BERRY WHEEL. 


Ss», Are you troubied by Steam 
4 — in Your Dye House 4 





IT CAN BE REMEDIED. 


7A The Davidson Fan Wheel 


WILL DO IT! 


It is guaranteed. Send rough sketch. 
Plan and estimates free. 


MASSACHUSETTS FAN CO., %*2 *%°wance euome, 


es 





NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


From 1 to 6ft. in Diameter, 220» 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence. R. |. 


RNOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc., JOHN S. ADRIANCE, 


Printers st HMOOssers | 1. vient sed CONSULTING CHEMIST 
of Textile Fabrics. om amet, 
Examination of Mill Supplies 


NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, Etc. @ Specialty. 
447-449 West 14th St., New York. 105 East 39th St. New York. 


Glutrose Sizing will effect a saving of 254 to 304 
of flour or starch. 
Glutrose Sizing will penetrate the goods better, 
go farther and finish better than anything else 
os adding much tothe strength, stiffness and lustre of 


the goods. 
Glutrose Sizing has no offensive odor, and goods prepared with it will retain their condi. 
tion better under severe climatic changes. 


Glutrose is a neutral compound and will not injure colors. 
Manufactured solely by AMERICAN GLUTROSE WORKS, 
Office, Penn Mutual Building, - 925 Chestnut Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WHEN IN NEED OF AN OVERSEER 
Consult the TEXTILE WORLD.—It costs you nothing. 


We give special attention to.this work, and many of the largest manufacturers always 
come tous. We have the best men on our books, because the incompetent and intemperate 
men keep away from the TEXTILE WORLD’s EMPLOYMENT BUREAU; they know they can get 
no job through us. 

















VATS, TUBS, LUMBER, ETC 
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THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY, 


FLORIDA GULF CYPRESS A SPECIALTY. 
Cypress Lumber, Cypress Shingles, Cypress Timber, Georgia Pine, 
Florida Ash, Spruce and Hemlock. 
Rift Hard Pine, Ash, Oak & Maple Flooring. 
QUARTER SAWED CYPRESS SQUARES. 


Cypress Sheathing and Clapboarding. 


:* eae S = a — = a ee 
GUTTERS AND CONDUCTORS. 
MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, COLUMNS, ETC. 

Doors, Windows and Blinds. 
BUILDERS’ FINISH OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Window 2nd Door Frames, Stair Posts, Rails and Balusters, Store and Office 
Fittings, Counters, Bowl Stands, Mantel Shelves, Etc. 


Carpenter and Mill Work of All Kinds. 
SASH BARS AND GREENHOUSE STOCK. — 


Tne mm 
GR OR Wa 
* Sa 


oe 


TANKS, CISTERNS, DYE TUBS. 
FENCE POSTS, RAILS AND PICKETS, CYPRESS BOAT STOCK. 
Kiln Dried Lumber Always in Stock. 


Send for Book, ‘Cypress Lumber and its Uses.” No Charge. 


—_— >—— 


Main Office, Mills and Wharves at Neponset, ) 
Office and Exhibit, 166 Devonshire Street, " 
Office and Warerooms, 104 Friend Street, 


BOSTON. 


P. O. Address, Neponset, Mass. Long Distance Telephones. 


ne 
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MANACERS 


Of Cotton Mills, Woolen Mills, Bleaching Works, 


ete., 


will secure the best results from 


CALDWELL 


CYPRESS TANKS, 


For Dye 


Tubs, Wash Boxes, Steam Tubs, Bleach- 


ing Tanks. 
Twice as long lived as any other kind. 
You will find our illustrated catalogue very 


interesting, 


W.E. CALDWELL CO., 


Mailed to any address 


LOUISVILLE, KY, 


202 Brook Street. 





CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


2240-44 N. Ninth 8t., Philadelphia. 


Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bleaching Tubs, Bine Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
RESERVOIR TANKS, any 
cupacity or shape, for tactories, dwellings 
villages, farms, etc. 
mate, and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction, 


ete. 


Please send for Esti- 
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Tanks, Vats, 


A. J. CORCORAN’S 


and Dye Tubs, 


ARE PVPENRFE CT. 


Cedar, Cypress, Pine, Oak. or other woods. 


Factory Jersey City. 


STORM DEFYING WIND MILLS. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 


Phone 3947 Cortlandt. 


No. Ii John St., New York City. 





COPPER 


ROLLERS, 


SINCE PLATES AND SHEETS 


For Printers and Dyers. 


Revere Copper Co., 


New Methods and Superior Product. 


174 OLIVER STREET, 
BOSTON. 





THE GARFIELD WOOLEN CO. 


’ BANUPACEURENS 
Fine Woo! Shoddies and Extracts, 
n all grades and colors. 


Carding. Picking. Carbonizing and 
Garnetting done for the trade. 


GARFIELD. N. J. 





FOWLES & Co., 


Importers and Dealers 


WOOLS, NOILS, HAIR, 


Shoddies, Waste, Flocks, Etc. 
106 Church &St., Philadelphia. 


M,. B. Scuwas, Pres. D. W. Scuwas, Sec. 
H. Rawitser, Treas. Ep. Giurgck, Gen. Mgr. 


Riverdale WoolenCo., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHODDIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a 


Specialty. 
RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, - MASS, 


New York Office: 140 Duane Street. 





WASHER AND WOOLEN MACHINERY 


HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 





(7 


x NORTH ADAMS}? 





Power transmitted by means ef a Friction Pulley. 
Neo Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are oa the outside of frames. 
No dripping ef Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Box. 


Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 


Write for further particulars and prices ‘ 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO., 
North Adams, Mase. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2054. 
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The American Napping Machine Co. 


OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8S. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 


SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furser Macnine QGompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


Worth Andover, - Mass. 





CURTIS * MARBLE MACHINE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Now Works, G0 Cambridge Bt. gear Webster Sq. WORCESTER, MASS. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO., 


Cloth »° Hosiery Fulling Mills, Washers, 
Turbine Water Wheels. 


Works and Main Office, Orange, Mass. Send for 
Boston Office, 70 Kilby Street. New Catalogue. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamford Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 

he | " Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there- 

\ | by insuring longer life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 
nn eee, UNIfOrm speed, and mest 
important of all, makes 

a PERFECTYARN. Have been 

— adopted by the largest New 

England manufacturers after a thorough trial. 


ADDRESS: BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 











WOOLEN MACHINERY, ETC 153 





ARE YOUR COODS STRONC ENOUCH? 








Every manufacturer has had experience at some time with tender goods, entailing cians, expense in replacement, aa@ 
great annoyance to manufacturer and customer. This can be prevented by the use of t 


HERCULES CLOTH-TESTINC MACHINE. 
[Patented Aug. 2, 1597.] 
The cl lothing manufacture fe ¢ xpest ge rods that will stand a strain of 20 Ibe to the inch, and if they don’t come up to thas 
test, are likely to be classed “tender.” This machine enables you to know how your goods test by “the same standard thas 
the clothiers use, viz: THE HERCU LES 


Is light (16 lbs. ), small (6x5 in. ), handsome (polished brass and steel on an oak base) and inexpensive, and so reliakle 
and simple that a boy can operate it. 
PRICE $25.00 WITH OAK CABINET. 


Ss. McKNIGHT, 77 Broadway, New Work. 


THE TORRANCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sole Makers of thea TORRANCE PATENT, 


Self-Acting BALLINC MACHINE, 


18 & 20 Davis St., E. Newark, N. J. 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient 

tabor- saving appliances. The machine can be adjusted to make any size balls to suit lote, 

and the creel is constructed to curry twice the humber of spools used by the old system 
Send for circular. 


WOONSOCKET IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 








Napping Machinery Co. 


PAT. KNOT 


SAVING SHEAR 


With or without List Saver, 


NAPPERS 


Of all kinds, including the French with | 


rove “ For Cleaning Woo} Waste. Superior to uny 
SOtE SP ees now inuse. Manufactured by the Stillman- 


WOONSOCKET, - R.I. Randall Machine Co., Westerly, R.1. Send tor 


Cloth Washers, —Fulling Mills, 
Piece Dyeing Machines, etc. 


You want the best, We bulld them. 
A. HOPKINS & CO., 


BRIDGETON, - - R. I. 


removes burrs 
pecmoent. and 
leaves Wool 
white and soft 


Also Bi-Sulphite of soda, Alum and Acid # 
Manufactured 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO., 


13 Pearl Street, Beston. : Mh r 
Works at So. Wilmington, Mass., B. & M. RR, ol , J,J.Crawford & Son 
Southern Division. . Nashua. N. HM. 


emPLoymenT surcau, _—«UNSULT_IT! 





THE 


CRAWFORD 


Hollow Plate 
Steam 


Press 


For Enit or 
Woolen Goods 


Is worthinvestigating 





A rT 
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Nye & Tredick, | 


Manufacturers of 








CIRCULAR RIB 


Knitting Machinery, 


Absolute Mechanical Stop Motion 
for Knitting Machines. 





Office and Show Rooms 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 





LEwis TON =zESs, CRANE MEG. CO. 
60%; and Media Sts , Philadelphia LAKEPORT. N.H. 


GAS ENGINES Sssc7° | EFFICIENT =| Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 
BRUSHING MACHINERY > DURABLE = | =r Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 


KNITTING MACHINERY LOW IN PRICE, | 4 "7°", Fer dcnee Modes Burr Wheels 





H. BRINTON €& Co., 


Successors to 


BRINTON, DENNEY & Co., 


Builders of a Full Line or 


CIRCULAR RIB and SEAMLESS 
KNITTING MACHINERY, 


FOR 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 
213 and 215 Race Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 155 





BRANSON MACHINE (0. 


+» BUILDERS OF... 


Knitting Machinery. 
« | 


| Loopers and 
aa Parts. 
Pics | ~Presses 
| Sa Sy MG — and 
Hold Down. ON id big Boards. 
Get ented son Oe 2305/1 5/> Estimates 
be Pace «(Pigs | — for Plants 
Complete. 


or Branson 34 Automatic Knitting Machine. 


% Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE 6O., 


506 St. John St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


WRITE FOR IN RMATION AND CATALOGUE. 
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ROBERT W. SCOTT. Louis N. D. WILLIAMS 


Scott & Williams, 


KNITTING MACHINERY. 





PHILADELPHIA, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
eb> 2079 E. Cumberland Street. Pa. U. S. A. 





JAMES TAYLOR, 


New and Second-Hand 
Hosiery and Underwear 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


AND SUPPLIES. 


Ribbers, Loopers, Winders, Presses, Patent 
Stop-Motion, Sewing Machines, Press Boards, 
Dry Boxes, Cylinders and Dials, Needles etc., 


Largest establishment in America making a 
specialty of New and Second-Hand Knitting Ma- 
chinery. 

SELLING AGENTS FOR 
Safford & Holt'’s Bib Knitting Machinery 
For Underwear, Sweaters, Jackets, and Bicycle Hose. 


Latest Improved Weight Take-up. Highest Grade. High- 
est Speed. Sectional Dial ‘ap and Cylinder Ring. 
Rigid Dial Support. 
Best Machinery. Lowest Prices. 


Address: 835 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
LAMB MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


(AME RNITTIN Gs MACHINES. 
(Circular Knitters, Rib Top and Looping Machines. 


BOSTON: CHICAGO: 
5. P. Curtis, 671 Washington St. Chicopee Fails, Mass. J. E. Woodhead, 100 22d St 
NEW YORK: L. D. SANBORN, Room 505, Woo] Exchange. 








Makers of! 





KNITTING MACHINERY 


Pepper Moanufacturina Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers oi 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto. 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock ‘Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufacturing Co. 
hs NEW ’97- 
3% AUTOMATIC 














Knitting Machine. 





With or without Danble Sole 
Attachment. 


Address all communications for price lists and 
samples to 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


Meadow and Washington Sts., ALLENTOWN, PA. 





THE DODGE NEEDLE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES, 


For Ribbed Underwear and Sweater Machinery, 
Automatic and Seamless Hosiery Machinery, as 
well as for all makes of Toppers and Ribbers. 

With our IMPROVED SPECIAL MACHINERY and APPLIANCES, together with our 
improved methods we are making the best wearing and longe st lived riveted 
Latch Needle in the market Send us your sample nee dies with trial order and 
satisfy yourself that there is a BesT QUALITY in LATCH NEEDLES. 


Address DODCE NEEDLE COMPANY, 


Manchester, IN. Et. 
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The Acme Automatic Knitter 


Produces the greatest variety of seamless hosiery of all kinds and 
gauges. This machine will produce anything from a short foot to the 
longest bose without substituting or changing any parts whatever. 


Its Range of Work is from very coarsest up to 200 needle cylinders. 


/t is unequalled for either Coarse Socks or Finest Ladies’ Hose. 


We invite Comparison 
All Along the Line. 


Seam in heel and toe 
remarkably strong and 
close, and heel ,is large 
and full. 


Extra thread in heel 
does not show in instep. 


For shaping, or to ac- 
commodate varying re- 
inforcing threads, the 

Length of Stitch 
and Tension are 
Automatically 
Regulated. 

At any point. 


Every movement posi 
tive and fully automatic. 


Best method of trans. 
fering ribbed legs and tops. 


<> 


High Spliced Heel 
and Double Sole. 


lt has the only perfectly 

ractical automatic device 
‘or changing the yarn in 
heel and toe. 


It is Extremely Easy on Yarn 


Light Running, 
Simple, Durable, 
and Economical. 


A mill fitted with our 
machines can produce 
a tar greater variety of 
weights and styles than 
any other machine on 
the market. 


Improved and perfected by years of practical factory test, it has an 
established record on all grades, and may fairly be termed 


A UNIVERSAL MACHINE. 


Let us prove these statements in your mill. 


MAYO Knitting Machine and Needle Co.. 
FRANELIN, N. EL. 


Philadelphia Office, corner Sixth and Arch Streets 


Address all Correspondence to the main office at Franklin, N. H. 
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R. Jenckes Man's Co., | McMichael & Wildman 


15 WEEDEN STREET, 


PAW TUCEHEET, HR. I. 


Proprietors and Builders of 


cs. 


“ELECTRIC” 


auromaric KNITTING MACHINE 


FoR 
Seamless Hosiery, Wool, Cotton or Silk, 


From the Coarsest to the Finest Gauge 


Among the many strong claims for 
this machine are 


The Highest Speed, 
First Quality Work, 
Simple Construction, 
Easy to Learn 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Terms, 


Philadelphia Office: 370 Bourse Building. 


MFG. CO. 


RIB KNITTING MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Un- 
derwear, Combination, Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 
Largest Production, Best Quality 


Fabric, Durability, Economy of Oper- 
ation. 


Automatic Sleever ane Fancy Hosiery 
Machine. 


Showing Chainless Measuring Attachment. 


Full particulars, Description and Samples 
furnished upon Application to the 


MCMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN. PENNA. 
New England Office: 
120 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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"STANDARD BY 


— 











HEPWORTH & CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


Loopers and Automatic 


Knitting Machines. 


Lehigh Ave, and Mascher St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





William R. Dillmore, Pres. John C. Egly, Sec. & Treas. 


a KEYSTONE 


Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


All kinds of LATCH NEEDLES, in- 
cluding OUR FAMOUS SPRING 
BOTTOM NEEDLE for Seamless 
Knitters. 


Builders of the KEYSTONE SEAM- 


} A LESS KNITTERS. 


Gives greatest production, fewest 
menders, less cost for main- 
tenance and best fabrics. 


More Standard in use than any 
Automatic Machine on 
the market. 


The best, therefore the cheapest. 


Standard Machine Co., 
508 Minor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Estimates furnished for eompletc 
osiery plants. 


General agents for BRINTON & 
CO’S RIBBERS for Hosiery, Under- 
wear, etc. 


Have you seen our double knee 
machine? 


Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 
40 North 7th Street, PHILA. 


Get it from us; it will be right. 





EDGINGS, ETC. 





FT ee TTL AIM TI 
vik Thy WAST SST 


NOW 18 THE TIME. 


TO PLACE ORDERS FOR 


FRIEDBERGER'S EDGINGS. 








Our Spring, 1899 Line, Embracing Extra 
Fine Lace Effects, has Proved an 


..» Unbounded Success. 


We have already booked some large orders, and 
on account of the slow production of lace effects, 
we wish to impress upon all our customers, the 


ABSOLUTE NECESSITY. 


of placing with us their orders at the earliest 
possible moment in order to insure correct de- 
liveries. We have largely increased our plant 
which is capable of handling all our orders pro- 
vided same are placed early enough. 


TAKE TIME BY THE FORELOCK 


AND ORDER NOW . 


WEEELY OUTPUT INCREASED TO - 3,000,000 YARDS. 


FRIEDBERCER & Cco., 


-»»- MILLS AT... 


Cermantown, Ree aay 
ar FPA DEVGE Was 
aN Taw itaratawae a So S 
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% AND %4 AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 
To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 


New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton & QO ’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 











THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 


for particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co., 


28 Laurel St., - Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Offices an’ Show Rooms: 
Room 374 Bourse Bidg.. Phila... Pa. 49 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N. ¥. 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and weil made with Solid Forged Steel Cyli nders and Dials, Segment Cam 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & HOLT.  -__Little Falls. N. Y. 


Reliance Machine Works, 


..» Manufacturers of the 


— HOSIERY pane. | IF You WAYS aK 








HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
WHITCOMB & CO. 


EF LECTROTYPERS, 
42VARCH 2S T.REELT, 


site SOREN 


eae 


HART, 





magneto WATCHMAN’S 
aruetorccenar COCK, 


Eco Magneto ¢ Clock Co., 
620 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, "ASS, 


CHAS. 


Cor. Hedge and Brown Sts., FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA 


Hot Plate Screw Press tor Hosiery Trade 
Write for Prices and Particular 
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Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 


For Scotch Fancy Pattern Gol! or Bicyc! 
Stockings, Fancy swexters, Gloves, Mittens 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, ete 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armblioler 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full automatic 
power sweuter machine. Four section ful 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machine+ 
with automatic widening of the fabric. 

SPECSALTYW. Regular plain hand swea 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with I82 needles, new improved drop 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and back, 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two 
color striping attachment, only §98.00 


net cash. 


A. MUELLER. 


U. &. “HOW ROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, N. Y 


Writetor Descriptive Catalogue. 


|. GOLDSTEIN. 


DEALER IN 
Sewing Machines and 
Machine Needles for 
the Knitting Trade. 


AND 


BRANCH OFFICE 





416 Arch Street, 
702 South Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Wm. Breedon & Son, 
Spring Knitting Needles. 
And Burr Biades of all kinds. 
Amsterdam. N. Y. 


Excelsior 2 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 

















| 


| 
| 
i 


| 


Boss Knitting Machine 


WwoRkKs, 
Elim and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


Manufacture the New “Im- 

proved 15-16 Automatic” and 

Plain Seamless Knitting Ma- 

chines with or without Web- 

Hwlding Attachments. Knits 

Ladies’ an‘ Children’s plain 

fashion««| Hose, Half-Hose, and 

footings, for 

ribbed 

High 

Neeus 

he skilled ope 

ators. The l5 

lé runs by sin- 

gie belt. Auto- 

matic Tension 

device in leg, 

heel, and toe, 

making lurge periece heel and toe. Sizes 
from 2 1-4 up to 4 inches in diameter. 


Send for prices and particulars. 


Forge Hardened Steel Cylinders a Specialty. 





WM. M. Younes, 
Manufacturer of 
Double and Single Edge 


Worsted Spindie Tapes, 
Braided and Woven Spool Tapes and Bindings for 
Underwear, Shoe, Corset Strings and Round Braids. 

Cotton Banding and Hook Bands. 

Wrapper Braids. 
3638-40 Frankford Ave.. 


Novelty Dress and 
Philadelphia. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


66 N. tourth St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of 


Parta for Wilcox & Gibt 





sewing Machine Needles. 
s Mfg | Sewing Machines. 
Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


a 
Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co. 


, anda 





LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Knitting Machine Needles, Narrow- 
ing Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat. Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 








Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., 


120 N. 7th Sz., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fabric trimmers put on 
All makes for sale, repaired, 
rebuilt. Sole agents for Murphy’s High 
Speed, Double-Thread. Elastic Stitch and 
Trimming Machine, for underwear snd con 
cealed stitch tor hosiery and welting. 


all machines 
altered and 





WM. COREY CoO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, &C 
x COHOES,ALBANY CO.,N. 14. /* 


‘SOUIOU | YN) 


JE]4 UONI9S BAl4 pue IND | 


Border Machines 





CHARLES COOPER, BENNINCTON, VT., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Flat Rib Knitting Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest im rovements. 
Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs for Dyeing Boards. 

Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 


SB. ARDREY & SONS, u...2tTOU PA 88 


ved 


BRUSHING MACHINE, For Fleecing Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, -ub-t nifally mutt, 
Filtering Oilers, Parta Removable Without Disturbing Frame. 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 


GIBBONS FRAME! 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machines. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Philadelphia. 


F. H. POWNALL IRON WORKS, 


Jamesburs. N. Jd. 


Steam Hosiery Presses a Specialty. 


Also HOSIERY DRYERS. Write for bottom prices. 














BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS 








I 815-21 Tavior 51 
Jos T. PEARSON iocek Lavon sr. 


KENSINGTON Pui p 
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The Best Fleecing Machine 


For Cotton and Woolen Knit Goods 
is the 


“Little Hustler.” 


It was designed and is manufactured by a practical 
mill man who understands the wants of the trade. 

[t fleeces both sides at once, removes all burrs and 
shieves, does not injure or tender the cloth and can’t 
make streaks or bare spots. Perfectly simple, econom. 
ical in labor and floor space, and reasonable in price. 
In short, its the best thing for the purpose on the mar- 
ket today. 


Can refer to many mills using it. Write about it. 


Little Hustler Napper Co.. Hudson, N. Y. 
BROS., ™“xuracturers or 


Silk. Cotton, Medium and Supertine, and Non- Elastic 


BIN DIN G@tS.- 


Medium and Supertine Tapes a Speciaity. 
1817 East York St., PFhiladelphia. 
LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 7465. 
KROUT & FITE MAN’F’C co., - Manufacturers of 
SiLK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 
Fall Samples for 1898 now ready. 


LACH BDGINGS 
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Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 


al..,ueny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Cc. STOHN,=« 


Fancy Vestings and Button Stock. 
Fast Colors Guaranteed, Shoe Topsa 


specialty 
178 Green Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





Manufacturer of N OV E LT j ES 
For Overshirts 


LACI N 6S and Underwear, 


Both Tipped and Tasseled, and 
OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. 


For Samples and other information, address 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st, ¥. . 
ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER Ub 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 


(Patented May 6. 1890.) 


Manchester Green. 7 
All work guaranteed. 








Harness Varnish 
For JACQUARD LOOMS. 


$1.50 per gallon. $1.40 per gallon in 5 gallon 
cans. Cans extra. 


D. L. WITMER & BRO., 
OTH ST, AND GERMANTOWN AVE, PHILADELPHIA, 


THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


COHMROES, N. WY. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 

FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma 
chines, automatic. 

POWER NECK MARKERS. 

RIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 


a@ Write for Catalogue. 





New Subscribers |! 


The TEXTILE WORLD offers liberal in 
ducements to :hose who send in new sub 
scribers. Some have added considerably to 
their income in this way, without interrering 
with their regular work. 


If interested, send for particulars 





SAVOGRAN 


CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS 
ANY THING. 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 
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TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 


IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 
ALWAYS 








GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 





CARRY MONEY 
DO NOT wien TRavetine. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
‘ve AMERIGAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 

















WATER WHEELS 





THE LONBARD 


WATER-WHEEL GOVERNOR. 


Shown in the accompanying cut is used exclusively by the Columbia 
Water Power Co., of Columbia, 8S. C., for governing the electrical 
transmission plant furnishing power to two large cotton mills, A 
technical journal recently stated that the noiselessness, cleanliness 
and speed attained by use of electric power in this mill are marvelous. 








Seg 


so 


The late Areatus Blood, president of the above company, wrote 
us as follows: ‘-lam pleased to write that your governors applied 
at the plant of the Columbia Water Power Co. work to perfection, 
and give entire satisfaction.” 

The same make of governor is used by the Massachusetss Cotton 
Mill of Lowell; the Merrimack Mills of Lowell; the Baltic Power 
Co., driving the Taftville (Conn.) Mills; Coburn Woolen Mills, 
Skowhegan, Me.; Boston Duck Co., Bondville, Mass.; Eagleville 
Mills, Eagleville, Conn. ; The Lonsdale Co., Lonsdale, Conn.; Fries 
Mfg.. Co., Salem, N. C.; Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, 
Ind, ; Briggs Mfg, Co., Voluntown, Conn,; and many others. 


Over 70,000 Horse Power in use. We guarantee a 
closer speed regulation than can be obtained with 
any other make of governor. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


LOMBARD WATER WHEEL GOVERNOR CO., 


61 Hampshire St., (Roxbury) Boston, Mass. 
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WATER WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S samsowe cascabe 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 


Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2OC0O Feet. 
35 Years in the Business. 





r 


. 


a 


Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations, These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 





IMPROVED CEMENT LINED 


WROUGHT STEEL PEN STOCKS. 


Have you a water power 
that you wish to develop ? 
or a defective wooden pen- 
stock that you must repair 
or replace? Then secure 
descriptive circular and 
price of my steel penstocks. 
They are cheaper than 
wood, they are indestruc- 
tible, they are absolutely 
water tight; they are con- 
structed on the ground 
where they are to be used, 
therefore can be adapted to 
the most difficult p!aces. 
They will stand any head of 

, water, they can be made of 
any size desired ; they ave been tested and approved for years. 
For full information and price, address the manufacturer, 


GEO. DALRYMPLE 
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Gilbert Wood Split Pulleys 


ae + in sizes from8 inches to 24 feet in diameter, 
with interchangeable Wood Bushings, to fit 
all sizes of shafting. 


Constructed on correct mechanical principles from 
thoroughly seasoned and selected lumber, and finished in 
asuperior manner. Every Pulley warranted. 


Saginaw Manufacturing Co., 
General Offices and Works, SAGINAW, MICH. 
Cable Address, New York Branch, 
Engrave N. ¥. 44 Dey St. 
A. B. C. Code, 4th, edition. Telephone 187. Cortland. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


WE WANT YOU TO KNOW ABOUT 


The very best friction clutch for every kind of service 
that is made. We call it 


The Frisbie Friction Clutch 


Thousands of them are in use. They have been a 
standard of comparison for 20 years. For full informa- 
tion write 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO.. KEW HAVEN, CONN. 
CHRISTIANA MACHINE CoO. 


Christiana, F’a. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast tron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 
CEARING of a!l kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, «ni every 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 
AdaAdress, P.O. Box 1244. 














GERRY & Son, 


ATHOL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


LUMPERS 


WOOL and WASTE DUSTERS, 
RAG DUSTERS, NAPPERS, 
Improved 


CLOTH MEASURING MACHINES. 


Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired 
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1898 EDITION SQW BEAG¥._vOU WANTS: 


TEXTILE WORLD’S 


DIRECTORY OF THE 


MILL TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We take pride in the knowledge that our Directory is more practical, more complete, and 
more convenient than the Directories which have been published for years. 


A BOOK OF 400 PAGES OF CONVENIENT SIZE, WITH 19 MAPS. 
.... New Features for 1898 .... 


COMPRISING COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, WORSTED KNITTING 
MILLS, SILK MILLS, FLAX, JUTE AND LINEN MILLS, PRINT 
WORKS, BLEACHERIES, DYEING, FINISHING AND WOOL 
SCOURING ESTABLISHMENTS, ARRANGED ALPHABETIC- 

ALLY BY NAME OF MILLS AND’ ALSO GROUPED AC- 
CORDING TO LOCATION. ILLUSTRATED BY 
SPECIALLY PREPARED TEXTILE’ MAPS, 

SHOWING THE LOCATION OF MILL 
TOWNS AND CITIES. 


Detailed information is given about each establishment, viz., the name of the company 
or firm, names of officers, agent, ape, what the mill makes, number sets of cards 
and combs (if woolen), number of spindles, number of looms, whether steam or water 
power, whether a dye houre or not, who the selling agents are, or if the mill sells direct In 
many instances it gives the name of the buyer of raw materials and supplies. To the travel. 
ling man, this directory is invaluable, as the maps give the location of the towns where there 
are mills, so that trips may be planned. The railroad connections are given, and distances 
may be estimated accurately from the maps. 


IT ALSO HAS LISTS OF LARGE BUYERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS FROM FIRST HANDS 
INCLUDING MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS AND DRY GOODS COoM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES; THE MANUFACTURING 
“LOTHIERS, SUIT AND CLOAK MAKERS, JOBBERS, LARGE RETAIL- 

ERS BUYING FROM FIRST HANDS. ALSO LISTS OF DEALERS 
IN RAW MATERIALS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, INCLUD- 

IND RAG DEALERS. BUYERS’ INDEX OF TEX- 

TILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


The Lists of Buyers are of great value to the Mills. 


A copy of this Directory is presented to every paid-in-advance subscriber 
to the TEXTILE WORLD, with the compliments of the publisher. The 
price to others is $2.00 or $3.00 according to binding. 


Those who want the all-cloth cover book at $3.00 (including the Textile World), should 
speak early as the supply is limited. 
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Save Money and Time! 
THE ECONOMICAL GAS AND AIR HEATED PRESSING IRONS 


are the most economical thing of their kind on 
the market, and can be heated from 50 !'o 75 per 
cent. less costthan by any other known method. 
they are the acme of economy, cleanliness and 
dispatch combined; always ready; always at 
justthe right heat. They are used pv all first- 
classup.to date manufacturers. The ‘* Econom. 
ical” 1s made in every style, shape and weigh’, 
to suit all trade using pre-singirons. This iron 
isnrotan atmospheric burner, but is operated 
by an air blast, supplied by a positive pressure 
blower or air pump. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Stockwell & Ensor, 


PATENTEES, 


614 North Mount Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Style C A partial List of Houses using our tias Lrons. 


. Henry Rothschild & Co., Mfg. Stanley Golf Suits, New York (ity 
- Kenyon ¢ o., Mfg. C lothing, es ‘ 
NEW YORK OFFICE 7 » Rose nthal Mfg. Co., Mfg. C! othing, “ 
4 J as. F. White & Co., Mfg Hdkf., “ 
ros Knit Fabrics, Knit Goods, “ 
305 & 307 Mercer St. 2 Millen & Co. , Night robes and Shirts, 
irks Amhe im Custom Tailor, 
ee a & Co.. Mfg. Pants, Newburg, N. Y. 
C. H. Sheftall, Mgr. Hull & Co., Mtg, Pants, Povgtbkeepsie. N. Y. 
Pilling Mfg. Co., Knit Underwear, Phila, Pa. 
, wie . _ | Wise Bros., Mfg. Overalls, Baltimore, Md. 
Call a 4 sor Cat Guggenheimer & Co , Mfg. Pants. Lynchhug, Va. 
: : Dixie Pants Co.. Mfg. Pants, Charlotte, N. U. 
J Kyle & Co., Mfg. Pants, Columbus, Ga. 
Mention Textile World. Slayden Kirksey Woolen Mills, Mfe. Pants, Waco, Texas. 
The T. Eaton Co., Mfgs., Toronto, Can-ada. 








J. H. BILLINGTON & CO., ALEXANDER BROS 


Successors to The Danforth Belting (oe. 


BELTING, [BEST OAK BELTING. 


f w a Mi hi . Rel- 
free Ss tan ee PHILADELPHIA. 
113 Chestuut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LIGHT YOUR MILLS BY ELECTRICITY 


And Save Dollais, which Means Dividends. 
WE DO IT FOR WE DO IT FOR 


Woon-:ocket Machine and Press Barnard Millis, Fall River, Mass. 
Co, Woon: ocket, B. I. AND 





Joseph Banigan (Rubber Werks) 


Providence, R. I. 
H. N. Slater, Webster, Mass. LET us Electric reve Transinisston ead 


Slectric Lights. 


Stone Worsted Mills, Arkwright Mig. Co., 
Pascoag, R. I. D0 IT Fall River, Mass. 
‘ : Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Edwards Mtg.Co., Augusta, Me. FOR YOU Power Transmission and 3,000 
Electric Lights. 


Potomska Mille, Burlington Woolen Co., 
New Bedford, Mass. Winooski, Vt. 


WITH THE EDDY TYPE G GENERATORS. 


CEORCE M. ANCIER & CO., 


Electrical Engineers, 
G4 Bederal Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 


Burned Qut Incandescent Lamps. 


save toem. Saveall kinds—clear, frosted, colored and blackened 


THEY ARE WORTH 3 CENTS EACH TO YOU. 


How? Why by sending them to us. We will return you in exchange 
for them an equal number of either new lamps at 18 cents or re- 
newed lamps at 15 cents and allow you 3 cents each tor your equal 
number of burned out ‘amp , making your new lamps net you, 15 
cents snd your renewed lamps 12 cents. 

We are the original and large-+t renewing company andthe only 
renewing company also making new lamp-. 

Large stock on hand. Prompt shipments assured. 


LYNN INCANDESCENT LAMP CO., 
iYNN,. MASS. 


Chas. W. Becker, Ast., 


Amsterdam, N, Y. 


Cotton, Wool, Noils, Shoddies 


COTTON and WOOLEN WASTES 


Manufacturer Cotton and Wool Shoddies. 


Custom Carvenizing Wool Noils. 
Garnettivng. Picking. Carding, etc., Dyeing Cotten and Weool. 
BUY FOR SPOT CASH ALL BINDS OF WASTE. 
From Cotton, Wool and Hosiery Mills. 














TOOLS, ENGINES, ETC 





P. Blaisdell & Co. 


MACHINISTS 
TOOLS... 





=—MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


“ specially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelwe in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs of 
latest improvements. Send tor our Sheet of References. 


THE 0. E.WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London. Conn. 


THE HOOVEN, OWENS | ECONOMICAL — DURABLE — SATISFACTORY 


& RENTSCHLER CO. Power 


PUMPS. 
|The Goulds Mfg. Co., °**K i 


THAD. S. COBB MACHINERY CO. 


COTTON and WOOLEN 
MACHINERY. 


——=———— | peting. Card Clothing & Mil Supls 


192.194 Widdle &1t.. Lowell. Masa. 


Hamilton-Corliss 
[anree. | wa nn 


Simple, Compound and Condensing, of any Chicago Office, 55 North Clinton St. 
size, for all purposes. MANUFACTURERS OF 
, t St. Paper Fibre Roving Cans, (seamless, light and 
nrvonone seating, | Mar ies ny Scan 
St. Louis Office, 317 Security Bldg, ” ds nati tli vata 


DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oll or Crease, 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 























TEXTILE WORLD 





LOWELL | 


Textile School 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 
on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


The most complete Textile 


School in America. 


Send for Catalogue to 


WM. W. CROSBY, Principal. 


LOWELL. MASS. 


The American 


Correspondence School 
Of Textiles, 


Inovvell, Mass. 


Gives Instruction in Textile Manufac 
turing by mail to any part of the world. 


A Complete 


TEXTILE 


TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 


can be obtained at a moderate cost, and 
without of present occupation. 
Special Sectional Courses are given in 
any or all branches of (‘otton, Wool, or 
Worsted Manufacturing, Designing or 
Mill Engineering 


loss 


For particulars address, 


Cc. P. BROOKS, 


Director. 





PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


FIFTEENTH YEAR. 


Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture of 


Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


Complete modern equipment for 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and Finishing. 


1S9s8, — 


Day classes open September 26th: 
Evening Classes open October 3d. 


Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 
EDUCATORS. 


Send for itiustrated year book. 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS,, PHILADELPHIA, 


James H. Quicter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame.-Work 
Knitting. City and Guild, of 


London Institute, England. 


Information given on all subjects re- 
ating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 
trades. 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 50 cts. 


send for sample copy. 


ADDRESs: 


tt Millstone Lane, 


LEICESTER, England. 





INSURANCE, SOAPS. ETC. 








Thorough Inspections 


INOURANGE «+. «| SAFE AND RELIABLE. 


Damage to Property and Loss of Life and 


Injury to Persons caused by EM PLOYERS’ 


CTR A LIABILITY 
M BOILER EXPLOSIONS, INSURANCE 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. —— 
,¥. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President. Conservative Rates. 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer | aul 
SAM’L APPLETON, 


28 Central Street, Boston, 
General Agent. 





Textile World's Emp oyment = 
Bureau. CONSULT IT! | 








sa HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 


466-470 Washington Street, 


NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 


Carbonizing and Scouring. 


A «pecialty with ux i- the Carbonizing Fime Steck, including Aun- 
tralian. Cape-and South American Wools. Noils, etc. 


Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain &St., 


PHILADELPHIA. PA, 





J MN LUNN. Prepricter, 








TEXTILE WORLD 











Dryine and Finishing Machinery. 
_ Phillips Upright 


Drying Machine. 


. The cuts .ows a 19-cun machine 

ae-meawithtwo tiers with intermediate 

weycan fur continuous drying. We 

¢ buil: any arrangement of string- 

sing und furnish any desired num. 

ber of cans, of any length, either 

y with Phillips Steel Hexd or Cast 

Iron. We strongly advise our 

A Steel Head Can. It is a big im 

provement aS seven years’ expe 

rience has demonstrated. This 

upright machine evables cloth to 

run without wide intermediate 

spaces between the tiers, as in 

t =| horizontal machine, thus avoid- 

: r : } ing “‘scrimps.” We als» build 

Ai r Pe JA Horizontal Frames, but on radi 

cally different principles from 

most others. Our illustrated cat- 

alogae explains allthese points at length ant has many plates showing different 
styles of stringing. It may be had for the asking. 


THe THomas Pui tips Co., 


PROVIDENCE, MR. I. 


MUTUAL BOILER INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


DIRECTORS — Edward Atkinson, Geo. W. Wheelwright, F. BE. Blake, Chas. F. Fairbanks, 
J. W. Farwell, A. B. Silsbee, Harcourt Amory, A. M. Goodale. 


EDWARD ATKINSON, President. D. W. LANE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Inspections made Frequently and in a Thorough Manner. 


POLICIES COVER DAMAGE TO PROPERTY AND EMPLOYEES. 


Specifications given for Boilers and Settings. 


Expert reports on relative value of coals; on steam boiler and pipe coverings; on stok- 
ing and economy 1n handling coal, and other matters affecting the manufacture of steam. 


Telephone, 443. 3! Milk Street, BOSTON. 
WE DELIVER? fer tntess giving perrecesatistnction 


YORKSHIRE BOILER COMPOUND. 


Used in England and the U. 8. for the past 50 years, by 
largest manufacturing and power plants 


SCALE AND WATER ANALYZED FREE. Also 


CARR’S SOLDERING CRYSTALS, tieScessces... 


Testimonials and References on Application. 


CARR MANUFACTURING C0,, scsrox7 = "seks. 












B.F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STURTEVANT BLOWERS, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


The _ 
STURTEVANT 
SYSTE 









for HEATING and VENTILATING 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 







for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 

















for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


| fe ey for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
eS on BOILER PLANTS. 


- 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


Electric Motors and Dynamos, Electric Fans, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps and Forges. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 







; 

co a a ; 

34 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass 75 Queen Vic.oria Street, London, E. C. Eng. 4 
13) Liberty Street, New York, N. Y ?1 West Nile Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 





185 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 4 Neue Promenade, Berlin, Germany. 
16 South Canal Street, Chicago, I). 2 Kungsholmstorg, Stockholm, Sweden. 






eCrcicecnwue 


AAD TALE 
heh oe 








ole 


EVERY KNOWN TYPE 


(Y 


ae > Gulu oa a-\-1-iler 





K & M 


ABSOLUTELY - FIREPROOF. 


MACNESIA 


SECTIONAL STEAM PIPE and BOILER COVERINGS. 


toy A. Keasbey, 


The Great Coal Saver. 





54 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 
For handling 
all kinds of 


FANS 
.. DUST. 


Dust Co lectors and 
; Blow se Corte Be 
B The Allington & Curtis Mfg.Co. 
Saginaw, = 8. Mich. 
29 Otis Street. 


EAST CAMBRI'NGE MASS. 





JOHN W. FERCUSON, 


Builder and General Contractor. 


Office, Paterson Nat. Bank, Paterson, N. J. 


: sas 7 

Mill Building a Specialty. 

References made to some of the largest mill owners 
Middle States,including Clark Thread Co 

Barbour Flax Spinning Co.. Paterson, N. J., 


in the 
Newark. N. J.; 
and others 





A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


122 Pearl St.. 
NEW Work. 


Dyestuffs ana 


Chemicals. 


BRANCHES: 


Boston, Philadelphia. 


See Sy ecial advertisement inside. 





Providence, 
Chicago. Cincinnati. Hamilton, Ont. 


Bristol’s Patent Steel Belt Lacing. 


=. SAVES 
cae 


TIME, BELTS 
MONEY. 
READY TO APPLY ng «a with 


Greatest Strength 
Least Metal. 
ee Samples 


THE BRISTOL CO., " eneeie RY CONN 





sith 


OUR CATALOGUE 


OF THREE HUNDRED PAGES ILLUSTRAT 
ING AND DESCRIBING A LARGE NUMBER OP 


BRIDGES 

BUILDINGS 

AND ROOFS 
THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 


o~S. EAST BERLIN, CONN. n>) 





Designed and 
Built by us 

Is now ready and 
will be sent on ap 
plication 














Vani 
Wiirit 





Pao none c nnn een nneeneennnernnne 





